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ON THE ALLEGED BARBARITY OF THE CELTS, AND 
THE IMPUTED INDOLENCE OF THE GAEL. 


“THE Celts were of all savages the most deficient in under- 
standing.” They have been represented as ‘totally unable 
to raise themselves in the scale of society.” ‘ From every 
argument of ancient authority, and of their manners re- 
corded by successive authors, and existing even to this day, 
the ancient Celts must have been mere savages ;” and if any 
one has the least doubt of the truth of these assertions, 
they have only to take the advice of the author* of the 
quotations, and view the people as they are to be seen in 
their cottages in Wales, Ireland, and Scotland! 


The above, it is true, are the expressions of one who 
was the bitterest and most violent of anti-Celts ; but there 
are not wanting many disciples, otherwise well informed, 
who have reiterated the sentiments of this arch-contemner 
of the Gael, and who continue to speak of them as a peo- 
ple who are only beginning, in consequence of their blood 
becoming refined by Saxon intermixture, to relish the first 
stage of advancement from the state of rude and indepen- 
dent savages! The inferiority of this race is said to be 
constitutional; it is transmitted from their ancestors, and 
the attempt is vain to endeavour, of themselves, to surmount 
their natural disadvantages. That the ancient Celta, in 
Gaul or Britain, whose vices their descendants in Scotland 
are so confidently said to inherit, and whose rude and re- 
pulsive manners they adhere to with ‘a dogged obstinacy, 
which prevents their civilization,” were not so deficient in 
mental ability, is admitted by Aristotle and Diogenes Ler- 

* Pinkerton’s Enquiry into the History of Scotland, 
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tius, who acknowledge that their boasted pmo was 
derived from that people, and not imparted to them; and 
Cesar, Marcellinus, Diodorus, Pliny, &c. bear testimony 
to their high advancement in knowledge. 


A modern writer thus expresses himself:—* I am tired 
of always hearing the Romans quoted when the commence- 
ment of our civilization is spoken of, while nothing is said 
of our obligations to the Celts! It was not the Latins, it 
was the Gauls, who were our first instructors.”* 


A list of some of the useful inventions for which the Ro- 
mans and Greeks were indebted to these “radical savages,” 
not to mention their military proficiency and the profound 
depth of Druidic learning, will tend to shew the appellation 
harsh and unmerited. Chain-mail, flock-beds, soap, the 
tinning of culinary vessels, and lacquering of harness and 
other ornaments; the brewing of malt liquor, the beautiful 
manufacture and dyeing of cloth, a most ingenious mechan- 
ism for reaping their fields, and, we presume, corn mills, 
&c.+ were some of the Gaulish proofs of civilization which 
excited the attention of the refined and luxurious Ro- 
mans, 


Of the moral virtues of the Celts we have abundant tes- 
timony in the writings of the ancients, who cannot be ac- 
cused of flattering those whom they branded with the title 
of barbarians. All who have occasion to speak of them 
agree as to their piety,{ and the people who are remarkable 
for that feeling are always distinguished by the practice of 
virtue. 

Nicolas Damascenus gives them high praise for the ve- 
neration they paid to old age, the dutiful respect which 
they shewed to their parents, and the brotherly affection 
which pervaded all ranks.{ Their open-heartedness and 
sincerity, their docility and ingenuity, were conspicuous. 
The British tribes were especially remarkable for their 
faithfulness and integrity, and for the facility with which 
they could conform to the usages of their politic conquerors. 


The signal punishments which Diodorus tells us were in- 
flicted on those guilty of high crimes, evinces the detesta- 
tion in which they were held. The mulct or ransom allowed 
for lesser offences, the observant ‘Tacitus found “ whole- 
some to the commonwealth;” and of his favourites, the 

* Julius Leichtlen. 

t “Scottish Gael,” and authorities there given. 
| Fauchet. 
§ Apud Stobrum Serm. 37, p. 118. H. 
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Germanni, he exclaims, “ more powerful with them are 
good manners than with other people are good laws: no- 
body makes vices subject of mirth.” 


The lofty notions of honour which imbued the minds of 
the ancient Celts, and urged them to deeds of admirable 
heroism and striking generosity, is a proof of elevation of 
mind and refinement of sentiment. ‘The influence of the 
noble feelings inspired and upheld by the _spirit-stirring 
effusions of the venerated and deep-versed Bards, is pro- 
minently displayed in the history of both Gaél and Cymry. 


Their chivalrous feelings are indicated by proverbs, the 
repetition of which instilled respect for virtue in the minds 
of youth; and the generous feelings of a warrior were im- 

lanted, while the ferocity of a barbarian was subdued ;* 
** Cha n’eil fealladh ann, is mo, no’n gealladh gun a cho- 
ghealladh.” ‘There is no greater deception than a promise 
without performance. ‘‘ Cha’n fhuilling an onair caramh.” 
Honour will not bear patching. And ‘ Gwell angau na 
chywilydd.” Better death than shame: say the Welsh. 


A virtue for which the Celt were proverbial was hos- 
pitality. In the old Gaelic there is but one word for a 
brave man and a good man, and but one for a landed gen- 
tleman and a hospitable person. ‘‘ A happy state of soci- 
ety,” says the learned Dr. M‘Pherson, ‘ when the generous 


and martial virtues are the only themes.” 


The morality of the Celtic inhabitants of Britain is indis- 
putably evinced by the peace and happiness in which they 
live, under disadvantages which are in some cases deplorably 
great. The modern Highlanders “are no less sober than 
generally correct and exemplary in their moral conduct,” 
an assertion not to be denied. ‘That the Gaclic population 
of Scotland is ‘the smallest portion of the Celtic race, but 
decidedly the most susceptible of improvement,”+ may be 
also true; but that the means of substantial improvement 
have been ever afforded them, admits of great doubt. To 
be sure, the * barbarous and Ethnic” inhabitants have not 
been lately so harshly used as they were in former ages, when 
James VI. advised his officers to ‘‘ danton the overlords 
and chiefs” by a strict enforcement of his unjust and cruel 


* “ Na seachinn an iorguill, ’sna h iarr i:” Never seek for the battle, nor 
shun it when it comes.—Fron Mac Cou. 


t “Scotsman,” 12th Jan, 1828. 
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laws, and to ‘root out the stubborn and barbarous sort in 
the Isles.”* 

The humane and wise proposal of the celebrated Fletcher 
of Saltoun, for transporting the whole population and re-co- 
lonizing the country, has not indeed been seriously enter- 
tained, but a system has been in some parts pursued, which 
has partially accomplished the first part of that legislator’s 
design. 

The wild and savage Celts did not appear in so forbid- 
ding a character to an Englishman who lived among them 
one hundred years ago, and who, as an officer in the service 
of government, when taking measures to coerce the inha- 
bitants, appeared in a character by no means calculated to 
meng him much civility. He says, ‘I never had the 
east reason to complain of the behaviour towards me of 
any of the ordinary Highlanders; but it wants a great deal 
that I could say as much of the Englishmen or lowland 
Scots.”+ 


Their scrupulous honesty he found in the restoration of 
a plaiden horse-cloth, which was dropped or stolen: it was 
sent after him a great distance to Fort William; and their 
industrious and managing habits he repeatedly noticed. 
‘“* Nothing,” he elsewhere says, “‘ can be more unjust than 
the notion that the Highlanders are an indolent lazy peo- 
ple ;” an opinion which must have been forced on him by 
witnessing tlieir diligence and exertion. 


Those who contemn the Highland character affect to 
believe that its amelioration is produced by Saxon intermix- 
ture; but we are of opinion that no moral improvement 
has arisen from that cause. The author of a ‘ Journey 
through Scotland” in 1729, whose business was chiefly with 
the Highland gentlemen, gives the praise of superior polish 
to the northern Scots. ‘ By north Tay the inhabitants are 
more courteous, familiar and affable, than in the southern 
parts, and seem to be another people.” Dr. Johnson might 
be quoted to the same purpose ; and many modern writers 
have confessed the superiority of the Highland character 
in certain points, compared with their Low country neigh- 
bours, and its deterioration by intermixture. A learned 
author, who resided some time in the Highlands, where 
he carried “ prejudices which nothing but the conviction 
arising from observation and experience could remove,” 


* Hist. of Prince Henry. 
+ Letters from a Gentleman in the North of Scotland 
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returned with his opinions respecting the people quite 
changed.* 

That the Highlanders are indolent and averse to labour, 
so repeatedly asserted, is here denied. If we take into 
consideration their circumstances, and the nature of the 
country they inhabit, we shall be disposed not only to ac- 
quit them of laziness, but to award them the praise of active 
and well-directed industry. The Highlander lives in a 
country peculiarly unpropitious to the agriculturist. The 
rigour and variableness of the climate, and general sterility 
of the soil, are disadvantages which no human industry can 
obviate ; and in the article of grain the Highland districts 
were never known to maintain themselves.+ This, how- 
ever, is not owing to an indifference for agriculture. The 
country is best adapted for pasturage; and to this the peo- 
ple pay their chief attention, having it always in their 
power to supply themselves with grain from the country, 
which again receives cattle from the mountains. 


That agriculture is less attended to than its importance 
appears to demand, cannot be charged on the farmer as a 
proof of indolence. He acts with most prudence in de- 
clining to raise much corn, when he may lose the whole ;{ 
but the mountain spots, where he raises his scanty supply, 
are tilled and brought into cultivation with the most praise- 
worthy exertion. He has the labour of cultivation, how- 
ever small, to perform; some months are consumed in pro- 
viding fuel, &c. for winter, and the necessary attention to 
the cattle certainly leave him little time for indulging his 
sloth in summer. If the wintér, when he cannot with safe- 
ty venture even far from home, be ‘spent in comparative 
inactivity, it is” says Skene Keith, “ (involuntary) ease, 
accompanied with poverty and privation, but under which 
they are contented, and even cheerful.”§ 


Their awkward modes of performing their farming ope- 
rations have been adduced as shewing their obstinate ad- 
herence to old customs, and aversion to activity and enter- 


* Dr. Jamieson. 

t Sutherland Agric. Report, Kc. 

{ We have seen even in the Low country a field of corn reaped when the 
snow lay on the ground, and the produce of one and a half acre was only 
about 1 peck !! 

§ Agric. Report for Aberdeen; where it is observed, that “ the economy 
of the Highlander is almost equal to his hospitality.” 
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prise. The venerable Sir John Sinclair, whose long attention 
to agriculture renders him an unexceptionable authority, 
has recommended some of their implements for adoption 
by the Lowlanders; and an intelligent gentleman from Eng- 
land, who lived among them when much more rude than 
in our days, observes, ** their methods are too well suited 
to their own circumstances, and those of the country, to be 
easily amended by those who undertake to deride them.” 
A late Essayist, who brings forward this writer as bearing 
testimony to Highland laziness and disinclination to labour, 
is yet forced to admit, from the same authority, that the 
people have no objection to labour, if they can see a pros- 
pect of any reward! 

Mankind is not indeed naturally desirous of labour. 
There must be a stimulus for exertion; but, because the 
Highlander, who manages to live comtortably where others 
could not exist, does not do a great deal more that is 
kindly recommended to him, he is charged with an aversion 
to work ! 


That neither his alleged “ pride,” nor ‘‘ want of energy” 
and “ disregard of comfort,” prevents him from pursuing 
the habits of industry, and undergoing great toil, is easy of 
proof. Itis well known that the Highland labourers in the 
Low country are engaged in the most severe employments, 
which they go through with an abstemiousness quite asto- 
nishing; and the words of the intelligent Dr. Knox, in his 
“View of the Highlands,” may be here quoted. ‘ ‘They 
are ahardy, brave race of men, equally qualified for the 
domestic, the naval, and military line.” ‘Till the days of 
Chatham, he proceeds, ‘the intrinsic value of the High- 
landers, like the diamond in the mine, remained in obscu- 
rity ; some obstructions removed, they shone forth at once 
a tractable, useful people, who might one day prove a 
considerable acquisition to the commerce, as well as the 
internal strength of Britain.” Describing the sufferings 
of those who, living on the coast, are forced to try the her- 
ring fishing as a means of counterbalancing the precarious- 
ness of their other sources of subsistence, he draws a touch- 
ing picture of the miseries to which the poorer tenants are 
subjected. A better system, however, is now pursued, and 
landlords have found that it is their policy to be more in- 
dulgent to the deserving.—The young men who find no 
work at home, go southwards from the north Highlands in 
spring, and engage in all sorts of labour, returning with 
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the few pounds they have hardly earned, to increase the 
necessaries and comforts of their paternal cottage. 


The women, in like manner, go to the harvest, and are 
often accompanied by the men; and both, in the words of 
an intelligent communicant to the Board of Agriculture, 
‘are remarked for their docility, assiduity, and indefati- 
gable execution of all manner of work.” “Bands of those 
light-hearted, labour-seeking peasants, may be seen de- 
sc sending : from the mountains, cheerfully following a piper, 
who inspirits the party by the wild strains of their native 

vales. 

What has been done to change the condition of the 
‘poor Celt,” and to induce him to “ think less highly of 
himself,” and embrace ** the arts of peace,” in which he is 
so far behind?) ‘The extension of commerce and introduc- 
tion of manufactures are declared to be, in the present 
state of things, impracticable; and how is the industry of 
the Highlander to be stimulated, or that ignorance and 
wretchedness, dirtiness and discomfort, which have so con- 
fidently been imputed to them, to be removed ? 


It is no blame of the Highland tenant that his case should 
be so miserable. ‘The rash experiments that have been 
tried with him, and the injudicious attempts to diffuse 
knowledge, and impress on him a sense of his inferiority 
in point of civilization, have had the worst effect. Villages 
have been formed, and the Highlanders have been invited 
to settle there ; but scarcely any of them flourish, and the 
advantages given by the proprietors have been generally 
accepted by the loose and worthless. 


The Caledonian canal, which has cost the country so 
much, was ostensibly carried on for the benefit of the 
Highlanders, for whom, it was said, it afforded plenty of 
work; but very few natives were engaged on it. ‘Those 
who were employed were chiefly Irish, or people from the 
south. A good many Welsh were also engaged; and we 
know a Cambrian, who now lives in the north, on a 
fortune which his industry at this labour enabled him to 
accumulate. 


Manufactures, the materials for which the country pro- 
duces in plenty ,are neglected. No etlicient encouregement 
has been given to the lishing, and the alteration in the duty 
on barilla has destroyed the kelp trade. 


With all the disadvantages, however, under which the 
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Highlanders labour, they have not yet become burdensome to 
their neighbours. They have an honest pride, which impels 
them to undergo incredible privations, nay, ‘‘ the most ex- 
cruciating misery and the verge of starvation, rather than 
beg.” Do the poor descend to the Low country as paupers? 
No; but the beggars in the Highlands, allured by the hos- 
pitality of the pe eople, are chiefly Lowlanders, and they are 
neither few nor unimportunate. 


Idle as the life of the Highlanders is said to be, they 
contrive to make all their agricultural implements and most 
of their dairy utensils; and not only provide themselves 
with blankets, linen, shoes, stockings, tartan cloth, kersey, 
carpets, Xc. but dispose of considerable quantities to their 
neighbours. 

It is unjust to allege that, when they have emigrated to a 
more abundant country, they are less prosperous than 
others. The fact is the reverse. All who have observed 
the eflects of emigration, were struck with the comfortable 
situation of the Gacl, who, by good management and adap- 
tation of themselves to circumstances, contrive to settle 
even more happily than they were in their native glens ; and 
no one will assert they shew any inferiority in England, or 
any where else where they may be established. 


The policy of preserving the population of a country 
that has proved the main naval and military strength of the 
empire, is in a great measure overlooked ; yet every un- 
prejudiced landed proprietor of the Highlands will confess, 
that if measures of actual severity are not used, the tenants 
will pay cheerfully, even a rack-rent, rather than quit their 
father-land ; and will contentedly labour in farms which 
no other people would undertake to cultivate. 

Of the literary capacity of the Gael, and their desire of 
knowledge, we shall take a future opportunity of saying 
some thing. Their military services it may not be so neces- 

sary to expatiate upon. The assertion that the victories of 
the Highlanders have been more honourable to themselves 
than of advantage to the state, can be sasily refuted. 
































To the Editors of the Cambrian and Caledonian Quarterly. 


GENTLEMEN, 

LookING over some letters a few days ago, I laid my hand 
on the copy of one, dated “ Kidwelly, 6th August, 1809,” 
which I received, during a short residence in Caermarthen- 
shire, from my friend, the late Thamas Parker, Esq., of the 
Priory, in that town, in consequence of my having desired 
him to visit those ancient Roman mine-works in the parish 
of Caeo, termed Gogovan caves. These appear within a 
very picturesque cove, in the rocks near Pympsaint, now a 
public-house. The name of Pympsaint, (he five saints, is 
given from a stone lying near the entrance of the cove, in 
which are as many concave excavations, perhaps to act as 
basins for washing the ore, but now said to be the impres- 
sions of the heads of those holy personages. The water 
used in these works was brought from a place called Pwll 
Ufern, /lell’s pool, which is at some considerable distance 
to the west. 


“IN consequence of your desire, my dear sir, I venture to 
commit to paper the general thoughts which occurred to 
me during my hasty visit to the singular and interesting ex- 
cavations at Pympsaint. 

“T ascended the hill from the public-house on the left 
hand side of the turnpike road, leading from Llandovery, 
through Pympsaint, to Lampeter, taking the landlord with 
me as a guide, having first directed him to provide a lan- 
tern and a sufficient quantity of candles to explore the 
underground works. Six or seven village youths, who, the 
day being Sunday, were at hand, seemed well pleased in the 
permission to attend us. 


“The face of the mountain, as | approached it, bore the 
appearance of considerable workings having been carried 
on, at some remote period, from the number of hillocks of 
waste, or miner’s deads, which covered the surface of the 
ground, and which, being grown over with sod, at the same 
time that they bespoke the antiquity of the work, deprived 
me of the opportunity of discovering, amongst the refuse, 
the nature of the mineral sought after; and the day forbade 
me the assistance of a labourer to open the banks. I was 
first conducted by my guide to the great level which opens 
on the side of the hill towards the south or south-west, and 
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keeps a straight line northward. At the tail of the level 
there was a good deal of water to wade through, occasioned 
by an obstruction at the entrance, which held back the top 
drainage; but when I got about twenty yards into the level, 
the bottom was perfectly dry, and, it having been fair wea- 
ther for some days, no water percolated through the top, 
which rendered it not unpleasant to walk in. The level is 
of considerable width, and of a sufficient height to stand 
upright with your hat on; but the actual dimensions, the 
haste of my excursion, and other circumstances, prevented 
my ascertaining, as they also did the run or length of the 
level, yet I should suppose the latter to be about 200 yards. 
You cannot but admire the perfection with which the level 
has been made. The walls are perfectly straight, with a 
slightly arched roof; and, passing through a hard slaty coun- 
try, and having been well chiseled, it may be likened to a 
work of excellent masonry. In passing up the level I ob- 
served a strong course of opaque quartz to cross it; but, as 
there was no driving on this course, [ conclude the level was 
not drove in search of minerals, but to some known object, 
the quartz being of the same nature as that which was 
afterwards worked upon. 

“ Atthe north end of the level considerabie workings have 
been carried on eastward and westward, forming caverns of 
ereat magnitude and height; but these workings having 
followed the run of the strata of the slaty country, no correct 
conclusion can be formed, from their present appearance, of 
the state in which the ancient miners left the work ; for 
they have at times continued falling in from the roof, and 
make that the bottom now which was formerly at the top ; 
and this opinion is somewhat confirmed by the mouth of 
the cavern, which presented itself in the extreme eastern 
corner, and appeared to descend much lower than the 
evround on which I stood,—but the entrance was so low and 
dirty, and discovering that the landlord had only brought 
snutis instead of whole candles, and that a little delay 
would put us into the dark, [ declined any attempt to ex- 
plore it, though I believe the fact would have turned out that 
the workings had formerly been considerably lower than 
the bottom of the level, and have since been filled up 
by the mouldering in of the roof, whilst in this lower cavern, 
from some cause or other, the top has not equally given way, 
so that the bottom remains consequently deeper, and the 
roof lower, than in the outward cavern. 
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“T sought, with as much attention as time and expiring 
lights would allow me, to discover the nature of the mineral 
inquired after, but I could find no speck of ore, nor other 
clue to guide to a conclusion. In the south-eastern fore- 
breast, some person, at no great distance of time, appears 
to have made a small trial upon a course of hard opake 
quartz, which there presents itself; but it proved barren, 
and void of a glimmer of metal, or even sulphur, to raise a 
miner’s hope. 


“Had all my companions possessed lights, or the means by 
which they could reach the mouth of the level, | apprehend 
| should have found myself deserted, and speedily left alone, 
so powerfully did the discovery of the marks of a patten- 
ring on the floor of the innermost part of the cavern act on 
the sensibility of the Welsh superstition. 


“ Nosooner had the youth who made the discovery men- 
tioned the circumstance, than the buzzing hum which 
before prevailed was instantly hushed into_a solemn silence, 
and, as no person present could tell when any female had 
ventured into this subterraneous place, the conclusion 
seemed to be that the marks were supernatural, and such 
was the effect of this imagination, that, until we turned back 
again, and got into the rays of light, the hilarity of the 
youths was evidently restrained by the influence of super- 
stition. 

“On quitting the great level, l ascended the higher part of 
the hill, to some considerable caverns which appear to have 
been wrought in the same way upon the breast of the moun- 
tain, only without a level, as the underground work I had 
just quitted. The rock, or country, was of the same hard 
slaty nature, and the lode, on which I suppose the drivings 
were made, was of the same unfavorable kind of opaque 
yellow and brown quartz, in some places extending itself to 
a breadth of more than five yards ; but even to this width 
the old miners did not confine themselves, for they broke 
the ground considerably on each side, disclosing other lodes, 
or veins, of the like hard and unprofitable quartz. 


“On the summit of the mountain is a long and deep ravine, 
which pursues the course of the lode in the great level, and 
resembles what they term in Cornwall the Roman, or old 
men’s workings; but this is also overgrown with sod, and, 
circumstanced as I was, aflorded me no opportunity of 
gathering any opinion, without the aid of conjecture. 
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“It would be worth while, as an object of curiosity, to 
shode or cut small pits in the bottom, across this ravine, 
down to the solid; and which, as the ground 1s loose, 
would be attended with but little expense, in the hire of a 
few day-labourers, with their ordinary trenching tools ; 
and there is good reason to expect that, either in the wasting, 
or in the solid, some satisfactory discovery would be made 
of the mineral substance in pursuit of which the ravine 
was first made. 

“ After a most diligent inquiry of near two hours, without 
discovering any satisfactory appearance of ore, [at length 
found afew bits of galena, or lead mineralized by sulphur, 
of the size of a large hazel-nut each, in one of the great 
caverns, imbedded in the quartz; and L afterwards observed 
in several other places, what I considered to be bits of 
valena decomposed and converted into white lead. These 
small bits of galena had no connexion with each other by a 
string or vein, but were imbedded in the quartz, surrounded 
by a softish saponaceous substance, like to the slate of the 
country if decomposed, and may be termed kernels, or 
small kidneys of ore. The shale, or slate, in some places 
contains much sulphur, which appears in the fracture of a 
metallic lustre, as tine as dust, and forms a principal ingre- 
dient in the stone; whilst, in other places, the sulphur 
appears in the shale in the figure of a rhomb, as erystal- 
lized mundie. 

“ At present there is little or no water near the work, but 
upon my expressing surprise at the want of top-water, my 
guide told me there were the remains of an ancient water- 
course at a little distance, which tradition related was for 
the purpose of conveying water to the mines from a dis- 
tance of several miles up the country, nearly as far as Lord 
Cawdor’s lead mine, but the communication had for many 
ages been broken, and the old water-course was dry. 

‘In contemplating a workof this magnitude, which affords 
so little internal evidence of the object for which it was 
carried on, the mind is naturally inclined to wander, and to 
receive the traditionary stories of the country people, that 
the Romans got here both gold and silver; but which, from 
any thing I observed, stands without the slightest authority, 
though it is possible the brassy lustre of the sulphur may, 
with the uninformed, have given rise to the opinion as to 
the former metal ; and, as all lead ores are supposed to con- 
tain some silver, so, notwithstanding galena is considered to 
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carry the least of the lead ores, the tradition of their getting 
the latter metal may be accounted for. Lead, I incline to 
think, was the substance sought after, but from the uncon- 
nected irregularity of the works, one part having scarce 
any reference to another, it must be considered as a bunch- 
ing mine, which in some degree accounts for the wideness 
of. “the excavations, and that, so soon as one bunch or mass 
of ore was cleared away, they broke the ground in all 
directions in pursuit of another, finding no string or 
metallic leader, as in more recular mines, to guide their 


course. 


“ Whatever may have been the substance sought after, 
the extent of the workings bespeak their having been carried 
on by a powerful as w ell as skilful people, for the level is a 
superior work of art; and so may be considered the leading 
the water from so considerable a distance; and the Roman 
name seems in early days the best to answer that descrip- 
tion ; the custom of employing their soldiery in useful works 
during the periods of peace, or, what seems as likely, the 
putting their prisoners of war, or the subjugated inhabitants 
of the country, to such works of heavy labour, may be made 
to account for that wild extent of excavation, which, 
according to the modern method of mining, appears a waste 
of labour and money, and to be greatly unnecessary. The 
almost total absence of ore, or metal, induces the opinion 
that the mine was abandoned, from being unproductive, or 
worked out; but, if the tradition of its having been a Roman 
work is entitled to credit, the circumstance under which the 
people of that nation left. the island, and the character of 
the invading people who afterwards overrun the country, 
and its wretched inhabitants, raised different ideas of the 
state in which it may have been left. Fifty years after it 
was abandoned by the Romans would fill up the bottom of 
the ravine with the falling in of the wasting by the weather 
and winter floods, while the roof and flooring of the ex- 

cavations would, in the like time, be so materially altered 
as to leave but little trace for the inquiring eye to form any 
satisfactory conjecture ; and if perchance a lump of ore pro- 
truded itself, it would be a chance indeed, if, during the 
long period of time that has elapsed since the Romans 
wholly abandoned this country, some person, conscious of 
its value, did not remove it, and such circumstance, 

equally with the workings, mg now entirely lost in obli- 
vion, 
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“Although toa set of mining adventurers [ must confess 
the work appears to me to aflord no flattering prospects ot 
success, yet, if | was the owner of the land, | would consider 
it a duty to myself and family, to make some trials to ascer- 
tain what all the workings had been about, and the result of 
which, if unsuccessful, | would record in some manifest way, 
to save my descendants from again engaging in unnecessary 
expense; while, if it proved successful, the event would 
speak for itself. 

‘‘With this view, besides shoding the mine, as I have 
already noticed, I would spend a few blasts of gunpowder 
in some of the most prominent caverns, and, as the country 
seems of a nature to split well, a good deal of ground might 
be broken down at a moderate expense; but, as Welsh gen- 
tlemen have not the reputation of readiness to engage in 
works of inquiry, whatever may be their tendency to remote 
improvement, it is possible the present owner may not fee! 
the same sentiment with me; yet, if the attendant expense 
should be his only objection, | have no doubt he will find as 
much manure in the different caverns, from the dropping: 
of the sheep, who have retired there from the sun and 
weather for ages, as will, if properly treated, by the increase 
of the first crop, defray the whole expense of any reasonable 
trial in proving his mine, 

“One of my companions mentioned that a London com 
pany had, about twenty years past, set some men on to 
make atrial; but such was their skill, that they drove a 
shallow level through into one of the old open workings, 
and then, with chagrin at their folly, gave up the work. 
An old gentleman was also said, some years back, to have 
paid a good deal of attention to this place, and to have 
made several small trials, and which | apprehend to have 
been those which I discovered in some of the forebreasts : 
this is not the way | would advise the mine to be tried, 
but rather to relinquish the forebreasts, and try more at 
large by the force of powder. 

“Thus, my dear sir, have I hastily put upon paper my 
scattered thoughts, equally hastily formed, and from which, 
if any part affords you amusement or information, I shall 
derive much gratification ; but, as they are chiefly formed 
from recollection, and are now upon paper, without a copy, 
{ shall be obliged if, when you have done with them, and 
they become no more than waste paper, you will favor me 








To Sir Samuel Rush Meyrick, 








with their return, as in that case I shall put them up with 
some memoranda of 


My dear sir, 


Your obliged and obedient, 


Llansant. 


Tue owner of this property is the possessor of Dolecothy. 
Should you conceive the above letter suitable to your pub- 
lication, it is much at your service. 


Yours respectfully, 
Samu. R. Meyrick, k. 


Goodrich Court; May 7, 1833. 


SONNET, 


To the Memory of my Mother, who died August 20, 1770; 


BY E. WILLIAMS, THE STONEMASON, 


Since first I mourn’d thee number’d with the dead, 

I’ve known distress in ev’ry woful form, 

Through twice ten years—and o’er my batter’d head 

With fellest rage has blown the wint’ry storm. 
Oh, my lost mother !—still | weep for thee— 

Safe in thy care I pass’d through feeble youth ; 
Unschool’d beside, 1, tutor’d at thy knee, 

Caught from thy lips the sacred lore of truth. 
Heav’n, in thy looks, beam’d on my tender mind, 
Till dawn’d the Muse—in thoughts by thee refin’d, 

How kindled through my soul her purest flame ! 
Whilst Memory the briny tear supplies, 

In anguish, pointing to supernal skies, 
I teach my lisping babes to bless thy name ! 
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THE CLANSMAN’S TALE; 
A Fragment. 


CHAPTER I. 


Courtrous reader! Were you ever regularly jaded, and 
half famished in a Highland shealing, after a hard day’s 
unsuccessful deer-stalking ; wherein you have been alter- 
nately wet, dry, cool, and hot, in so many hours, to no 
purpose ? If you have, you will know how crusty a sports- 
man is, after such ill-luck ; while, perhaps, to add to your 
mishap, no refreshment is to be had! the wsquebaugh* is 
run out! and your present habitation does not even afford 
a mouthful of braxy + mutton! Well for you is it then, as 
you stretch your tired limbs, if your gillief proves a con- 
versable personage; better still, if he is old and garulous. 
From such a one the following materials have been col- 
lected, albeit we have taken the liberty of weaving his 
narrative into a more detailed form than what he gave it in. 
Along the face of that bleak and ragged moorland which 
spreads away westw ard from the field of Culloden towards 
the mountains overlooking Loch Ness, are scattered various 
little hamlets, or, as they are denominated in local phrase- 
ology, * towns.” The *y are each composed of three or four 
turf huts, grouped toge ‘ther without any attempt at regularity 
of form, and overshadow ed, in some instances, by an rash, or 
a few fir trees. Across the ledge of country, deep fissures 
disclose the beds of round white stone, over which the 
brawling burns descend to the plains below, when swelled 
with the rains which flood the upper strath ; their appear- 
ance in the summer months, when the course is dry, or the 
water at best but a silver rill, bearing no inapt resemblance 
to the effects of an earthquake ona parched and arid soil. 
It was from one of these cabins, yet standing, that, on the 
morning of theeventful 16th April, 1746, Dugal Cassindonich 
proce eded, out of motives of combined curiosity and interest, 
to watch the movements of the hostile armies. The awful 
crisis which had brought war so near to their doors, roused 


* For the benefit of our Welsh readers we shall take the liberty of ex- 
planing the terms that are not likely to be gener: ully known in the Princi- 
pality.—Whisky, uisge beatha, the water of life; W ysgz y byw, the stream 
of life; Vsgwy bach, the dear liquid; Gweisgi, brisk, lively — Epirors 
t A disease pecuhar to sheep ; 
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others besides this humble herdboy from their rest; and 
the various eminences commanding a view of the slope of 
the hill-ground above Culloden House, were covered with 
anxious spectators. ‘The morning was one of gloomy and 
portentous aspect, as if nature herself had been forewarned 
that the awful veil of futurity was to be rent aside. A 
grey, cold haze swept along the horizon, which, accompanied 
by sharp sleet and snow, obscured the line of vision; whilst 
the wind, echoing in intermitting blasts down the glens of 
the river Nairn, reverberated that melancholy whistle so 
powerfully affecting to the mind in Alpine solitudes. But 
the firing began, and its effect was to clear away for a space 
the denseness of an atmosphere that hid the combatants 
from each other's view. Boom on boom came with the hollow 
burst of the cannon, intermingled with the sharper roll of 
musketry; and the columns stood out for a moment to the 
sight, and were again lost in the obscurity of smoke, which 
ever and anon was illumined by the red glare of the flash 
preceding the discharge. Lines of living beings rolled on 
or receded, according as fortune aided or repulsed their 
efforts; but the darkness dispersing, a body of Highlanders 
were Observed to rush forward with loud shouts and war- 
cries, whilst the pibroch swelled its maddening notes to the 
utmost, and instantly to close with the array opposed to 
them. Ere almost the eye could tell the result, a crowd 
of fugitive mountaineers swept by the mound whence 
Cassindonich viewed the battle-field, and hurried him into 
the melée; so rapid had been the fate of that desperate and 
final charge made by the insurgents on the front of the 
royal army. Borne along without the power of resistance, 
it was sometime ere he could disentangle himself from the 
mob; and when Cassindonich did so, it was to find himself 
on the brink of one of those rapid torrents, which we have 
described as intersecting the whole slope of this district. 
Into it the wretched group rushed to lave their parched 
lips, some wallowing to the chin, others sinking on the verge 
ere the grateful liquor touched their tongue, whilst not a 
few fell to rise no more, the blood oozing from their mangled 
limbs, and purpling the water. A party of about twenty 
wearied Highlanders hurried hard after the first flyers, fast 
followed by as many dragoons. One of the foremost, who 
appeared wounded, was of gigantic height. ‘‘ Spare that 
noble fellow!” shouted an officer. ‘‘ Down with the rebel! 
was the savage retort, from a thickset, round-faced, vulgar- 
looking personage, in a blue surtout, in rear of the party ; 
XIX, - 
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and the mandate was obeyed. ‘‘ Revenge for Bean More!” 
burst from every tongue of his opponents. “Stand here, and 
die like men!” and they flourished their claymores at the 
dragoons, who, intimidated by their stern, determined 
aspect, wheeled instantly about. ‘The hunted warriors 
then reached the brook: but who can describe Cassindonich’s 
horror when the first who ran past himwas his foster-brother, 
Allan Mac Lea, or, as he was ordinarily designated by his 
patronymic, Allan-vich*-Neil, the only son of a powerful 
chieftain inthe braes of Glenmoriston. ‘All is lost, Dugal,— 
“the race of Mhic Leadies,” faintly murmured the unhappy 
warrior,as he sunk on the attached youth’s neck. Ixhausted 
nature seemed about to close; for, without any food for four 
and twenty hours, except a wretched piece of oatmeal cake, 
Vich-Neil had sustained the dangers of the march to Nairn, 
and the combat of the 16th, wherein he was wounded. 
Cassindonich lifted the precious remains of all he held dear ; 
he bore the now inanimate corpse, as he thought, to his 
father’s hut, wrapped it in his best plaid, and strewed if 
with fern. Whether from the weight of all his covering, 
or the motion of the previous shaking, the corpse seemed 
to Cassindonich’s anxious gaze to manifest some tremulous 
signs of life. He instantly disengaged his rough counter- 
pee: washed the forehead and lips, and applied to the 
atter, the then, as now, universal nostrum of Highland 
pharmacy, some pure usquebaugh, and happily, with effect. 
But his patient being unable to rise, he examined his wounds, 
which were in the sword-arm, bound them as well as he 
could, and in the dead of night again took up his burden, 
assisted and relieved from time to time by his father. ‘The 
moon had sunk ; yet deep knowledge of the country enabled 
him to steer clear of the swamps and peat-bogs, and still 
more dangerous water-courses, concealed below the long 
wiry grass; and, long ere daylight broke, Allan-vich-Neil 
was safe under the roof of a faithful and devoted friend of 
his father’s, in the wild recesses of Strath-arkaig. 


Such is a slight sketch of what befel many a gallant man 
on that fatal day which closed Charles’s hopes, and the 
views of the Stuart dynasty for ever! But it is not our 
business to ape the historian. We are here to show indi- 
vidual fortunes out of a thousand; and these narrated by one, 
himself the frail connecting link of past and present time. 


Cassindonich entered Inverness the morning after the 


Mhi ° pronoun ed vic, grandson. 
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action. He brought a parcel of sticks on his back for sale 
as fire-wood, and thereby prevented suspicion as to the 
motives of his visit. ‘The streets were crowded with military ; 
a body of troops lined either side of the main one, leading 
to the bridge (over which many rebels had escaped), which 
was strewed with dead bodies in the Highland costume, 
whilst loaded cannon pointed toward that egress, and 
artillerymen stood beside them with lighted matches ; num- 
bers of corpses floated by the banks of the river, where 
they had been shot, in their attempts to make the opposite 
shore. On the plainstones about the cross, where the 
houses recede into a sort of open space, around the Clach na 
cuddin, or Palladium stone of the burgh, a scuffle of no 
trivial moment had not long before occurred, between the 
English and Scottish regiments, touching the body of an 
unfortunate cadet of the name of Forbes, yet dangling from 
the gibbet, who had joined the Chevalier. It was allayed 
with difficulty. Wandering down the cross street, in which 
now stand the principal hotels, Cassindonich at once com- 
prehended that some personage of rank had taken up his 
residence there, from two centinels pacing in front of a 
narrow alley or porch, giving access to a house of indifferent 
size. A bustle of officers and menials before it, announced 
the approach of the inmate. He came forth, leaning his 
right arm (in the fingers of which hand he held a gold- 
headed cane or rattan,) on the shoulder of an aid-de-camp, 
a thin, pale-faced, thoughtful looking young man, who was 
no other than the afterwards immortal Wolfe. ‘There was 
nothing peculiarly characteristic in the costume of the 
former to distinguish him from the other general officers, 
except that he wore a blue coat with red collar, while theirs 
was entirely red. His hair was dressed en queue, and 
powdered; his lower extremities were cased in white leather 
and large boots. A plump, red, round-visaged, unmeaning 
countenance, with an obliquity of vision, completed the 
intellectual portion of the picture. As he cast his visual 
organs around, the escort closed; and he marched towards 
the Tolbooth, which was situated at the top of the street, at 
the junction of the approach to the bridge. It was built of 
a dull red stone, and surmounted by an ill-formed round 
belfry or steeple, somewhat off the perpendicular, owing 
to the yielding nature of the boggy ground on which it 
stood. Here the guards saluted ; the iron-girt door creaked 
upon its hinges; and, entering the grated lobby, his Royal 
Highness, for it was the Duke of Cumberland, holding by 
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the balustrade, mounted the mutilated and well-worn steps, 
with his council of war. With noslight labour they reached 
the ill-vented, low-roofed stone cell, containing but one 
small window, strongly stauncheoned, and a mean gallery 
near the ceiling, which constituted the court-room. Here, 
till the erection of a new jail, in 1787, criminals and debtors 
were indiscriminately huddled together; being forced, when 
the circuit courts were held, into an adjoining dungeon, 
whilst the great apartment itself received the purifying 
essences of vinegar, soap, and water. Candles were already 
burning, for the light of day could be hardly said to enter. 
Six oflicers, besides the duke, sat at the dingy table, on 
which were spread a map, military plans, reports, and 
letters. ‘The discussion was brief but serious: his Grace 
demanded immediate powers to exterminate the seeds of 
rebellion, and to terrify the insurgents into submission, by 
the death of all the wounded on the field of battle. ‘The 
generous Wolfe alone resisted such arbitrary requests. 
His commission, he said, was at his royal highness’s plea- 
sure, but not his honour. His arguments were fruitless; 
and a captain and fifty men were ordered to march directly 
to the scene of the late combat, and search for rebels; 
whilst a party were at the same time despatched to Culloden 
House, with injunctions that they should bear in mind that 
the orders of the rebels on the day previous had been to 
refuse quarter. * 

It requires no stretch of fancy to depict the horrors of a 
battle-field; the images of death and desolation speak sutfli- 
ciently plain to the dullest comprehension. But, when to 
the usual concomitants of the dying and the dead—of the 
maimed, lacerated, and thirsty objects, who writhe in all 
the agony of unquenchable fire, vainly imploring but the 
smallest drop of water—we add, the brute passions excited 
and allowed vent in civil warfare, and the total absence of 
those sympathies which in modern times have cast a shade 
over the grosser features of the soldier’s trade, the mind 
sickens at the ghastly prospect. J7ere these viler features 
of our nature were goaded into the keenest action. The 
military were urged on to retaliation by reminiscences of 
what their own fate would have been, had the day gone 
against them. It was a merit, they were assured, to put an 
end to such traitors and savages as lay around them; and 
the sense of superiority, acting like the taste of flesh on 


* ¢ Acca * 
rhis has been ass¢ rted, but Wwe believe never proved.—Eprs 
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the blood-hound, rendered them impatient for the butchery. 
They were not long withheld: roaming over the heath, 
they not only despatched those wretches who still survived, 
but wantonly indulged their mad rage upon the inanimate 
corpses of the slain. ‘The cottages around were pilfered 
and set fire to; the inmates, if found, wantonly abused, 
forced back into the Hames, and then slaughtered. Such 
of the prisoners as could be made to move were set up in 
droves, as marks for the skill of the ribald ruffians in ball 
practice. In the court-yard of the adjoining mansion, a 
number of wounded officers had huddled together; these 
were shot at, till that appearing too slow a method for 
their exit, their executioners fell upon them with swords 
and bayonets. Parties of light horse scoured the plain, 
exhibiting livelier proofs of zeal and valour than they had 
shewn the day before, when the cold hands which grasped the 
neglected broadswords waved them over their now shattered 
forms. Such persons as had come to render the last duties 
to the dead, or to weep over a friend or relation, paid 
dearly for their temerity. No distinction was made be- 
tween them and the wounded partisans of an unfortunate 
cause; and we ourselves remember being many years ago 
told by an aged peasant, whose bones are now in all likeli- 
hood sleeping with his father’s, on this very moor, that he 
himself was fired at when crossing a dyke, with the boyish 
intention of inspecting the scene of action. 

But it is time to turn from this painful theme. Cassin- 
donich regained his pastoral home that same evening un- 
molested. He cautiously avoided the main road which led 
from the town, since it was patrolled by parties of dragoons, 
and taking a diversion to the right, which wound by foot- 
paths towards the mountains, achieved his purpose in safety. 
But as he climbed the ascending slope which rises from the 
vale of the Ness in an easy and gradual progression, he 
could hear the hoarse challenge of the sentinels, and the 
muffled roll of the drum, as some prisoner was brought 


in for execution. 
CHAPTER II. 


During the night of the 16th, numerous stragglers from 
the defeated army passed the mansion in which young 
Allan-Mac-Lea, or Allan-Vich-Neil, as we shall either way 
style him, had been deposited by the care of Dugal Cassin- 


donich. Some stopped for an instant, to break the sad 


tale of their misfortunes; others hurried on, without inter- 
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changing any salutation with the anxious domestics, who 
sought for information. But, from what fell, it soon began 
to be whispered that the prince himself was at no creat 
distance. In a moment the rumour spread, and Hamish 
Gruochar, the old piper, who for years had never wandered 
from his settle in the antiquated hall, (whereon, be it spoken, 

he dozed out, hour by hour, the greater portion of the 
twenty-four), save to pace before its windows, and pipe the 
welcome summons to dinner, or, in extraordinary fits of ex- 
ertion, to descend the green brae on which the house stood, 

to the river beneath, and exert his talents, in adding a trout 
or grilse to the luxuries of the table, exhibited symptoms of 
the general animation. Hamish bustled about with all the 
imbecile hurry of age. “Och! hone, och! hone,” he ex- 
claimed, “ but it’s her nain sell will be gaun to see her true 
and royal lord ;” and he arose from his well worne resting 
spot, and grasped in his trembling hands an oak, horn- 
headed statt, which stood beside him. His voice, and the 
echo of the servants’ footsteps, as they shuffled along the 
stone floor, mingling with the audible whisperings from 
without, brought the master himself into the hall, over 

which the dying embers of a huge peat fire still shed a par- 
tial light. “How now, Hamish! what in the name of 
wonder has roused you at this unseemly hour from your 

rest? Why, the grey tint of morn has not yet stres iked the 
east, and here are you babbling, as if the ghost of Red 

Murdoch of the Cairnflat had risen on your sight, to scare 

your bewildered conscience; or Dundee were alive ; again, to 
put in requisition the lungs which blew for him at Kalli- 
crankie.” “Ah, Coirshugle! God save you! but Hamish 

could then blow to some purpose; he’s now auld and use- 
less ; yet the spint will rise when the chord is struck ; and 

where’s the clansman can sit idle when ta prince must need 

his arm?” 


“The prince ! 


why, where is he ?” 

“Her nainsel canna weel say ; but ta lads wha hae just 
gone by hae been dropping word that she’s nae far aff 
amang ta hills, and Hamish would fain be moving too, 
to glad her auld een with ta blessed sight ere ta “close 
for ever. 


“Pho! nonsense, Hamish, keep at home. Younger eyes 
and younger arms than yours will be needed, if such indeed 
be the case.” 
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Baffled, but not convinced, Hamish continued to mutter 
something between his teeth, ‘of W hich, the words “ prince,” 
“duty,” “ nae doubt, petter shudge,” spluttered out in ill- 
jointed association, when his master led the old man back 
to his bed, and his repose. Taking down a small lamp from 

a side shelf, he blew an expiring peat into a flame, and 
thrust the wick into it; then mounting to his wounded 
guest’s chamber, communicated to Vich-Neil the intelli- 
gence he had just learnt. Faint as he was, young Allan 
petitioned hard to be allowed to join his rallying comrades ; : 
but Mae Tosach, of Coirshugle, was a man of too much 
humanity to entertain such a proposal ; ; and, moreover, mo- 
tives of prudence lent their aid to repress the youth’s pur- 
pose. With a bias, engendered both by education and 
affection for the exiled family, Coirshugle had been deterred 
by the advice of some neighbours of consequence (for whose 
sagacity and discernment he had a high respect), from has- 
tily committing himself with the ruling powers; and, by a 

cautious demeanour, he had hitherto avoided any steps 
which could lead his loyalty into question. It was not 
therefore to be expected, that, to the risk of sheltering a 
defeated partisan, he was to incur the additional danger, or 
be guilty of the folly of joming a sinking cause. Before 
venturing on the hazardous experiment of aiding the prince, 
he mentally determined to be himself, if possible, an eye- 
witness to the resolutions adopted under present circum- 
stances; and to enable him to do so with the less risk, and 
as a free agent, he resolved to set out alone. Beseeching 
Vich-Neil the dls to keep close to his apartment till his 
return, and strictly charging the herdboy, and a stout, bare- 
legged, red-cheeked di amsel, who performed the double 
offices of housemaid and custodier of the dairy, not to 
wander over the threshold, and to preserve due caution in 
communicating with straggling visitors, Coirshugle bent his 
steps down the olen. He was attended by one of those 
noble staghounds then ordinarily domesticated in every 
highland gentleman’s family. Luath was of the true breed, 
of a vellow, or somewhat fawn colour, with long wiry, 
bristly, hard hair. He followed close at the heels of his 
master, who was habited in the full highland costume, and 
armed to the teeth. In his right hand he held a pole, not 
unlike that used by the chamois-hunters in the Alps, to 
assist him through the unequal treadings of the spongy moss. 
His course was at first to the south of his own mansion, but 
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afterwards altered more to the west. As he had diverged 
for this movement, he fancied he heard footsteps across the 
moor, nor was he mistaken; the crispy creaking noise of a 
person walking through moist boggy ground was distinctly 
audible, and approaching so close, as to make a rencontre in 
the narrow pass unavoidable. He was likewise in his turn 
discovered, and “Stand!” echoed from both sides of the 
gully at once. It was not quite dark, but yet of that 
gloomy uncertain haze which precedes daylight, and is even 
more distressing than the absolute pitch of night. For a 
moment either party remained stationary; but impatience 
vetting the better of fear, they mutually advanced. At the 
sound of their next words they recognised each other, in 
spite of the gloom. ‘ Coirshugle!” “ Glentairney!” burst 
from their lips. ‘“ Whither bound?” exclaimed the last. 
“To learn the fate of friends.” ‘ Enough; our errand ts 
the same: but let us speak lower; there are those abroad, 
whose ears, if they discovered what our tongues may reveal, 
would quickly ensure us the speedy honour of advancement 
to Abraham’s bosom, by an order of knighthood I am 
nowise ambitious of thanking St. John for.” 


The friends now closed, and walked along the dell to- 
wether. Glentairney (for we will assume the liberty of 
Scottish parlance, to omit the sirname, and use the nome de 
terre,) was the first to break silence. “And are you, Coir- 
shugle, a wanderer from your fair domains, in consequence of 
Murray’s rashness?” “ Of Murray’s rashness! [ compre- 
hend you not. Speak clearly.” “ Clearly! Was yesterday 
so dim? Surely you cannot misunderstand me? In plain 
language, were you not at Drummossie-moor?”’ 


“T see to what you allude. I was not there: reasons I 
cannot explain just now prevented me.” He was ashamed 
to admit so, but the game he was pursuing warranted some 
finesse. “ Deeply do L regret this sad mishap; but there 
are yet, | hope, full numerous stout hearts and able hands 
to retrieve this shock!” 

“ There are, there are!’ exclaimed Glentairney; “ but it 
little matters : a good cause is soon lost when honest men 
play the fool, and knaves pull the strings. Why, man, ar’t 
so dull? Doesn’t see that we miserable asses bear the bur- 
den of the weight, whilst the sweets are to be culled by nobler 
game? For what have we been toiling, but to ensure the gains 
to some of our hopeful sister kingdom’s adventurers; some 
of our Hibernian plants of the sod, or cadets of St. James’s 
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picquet? And, forsooth, because these potato-grinders, or 
the frog-devouring monsieurs of our most Christian ally, do 
not choose to stand a campaign in our wild country, we poor 
devils are to see it cut up root and branch! A word in your 
ear. I don’t believe the leader himself is sound at the core: 
He who plays at bowls must expect rubbers; and I verily 
believe he is heartily sick of the desperate game he has been 
staking. You start; but I say it seriously, that if time and 
opportunity occur, we shall be left to shift for ourselves.” 

“Good God! Glentairney,” said Coirshugle, “is it pos- 
sible that he will desert so many loyal spirits, who have 
risked their all for him and his? And, entertaining the senti- 
ments you do, was it for such an one that you buckled on 
the armour of your forefathers ?” 

“ For him?” shouted Glentairney, in a tone of the most 
contemptuous laughter: “ for him, the faint-livered sensual- 
ist, who rioted in the arms of his voluptuous Cameron, 
whilst the cares of a kingdom were forgotten! No; revenge 
was my motive for mounting the white cockade. Had that 
passion not engrossed my breast, | know not but Cumber- 
land might this day have classed me among the most de- 
voted adherents of the black emblem of Hanover. So that 1 
was free to roam lord of my own heath and field, little 
would Glentairney reck whether the latter’s horse or 
Stuart’s rose fluttered on the banner of Scotland’s king.” 

“ But, explain, my friend, | pray you,” rejoined Coir- 
shugle, “ how, in a quarrel so uncongenial to your feelings, 
revenge could goad you on to aid that side you despise the 
most.” “Listen then,” said Hutcheon Roy mac Vaister 
[hic man of Glentairney; “’twas love which first awoke the 
scorching flame which now devours me: love, which se- 
vered the bonds of an attached friendship, and rendered me 
what | am—a midnight vagrant, a proscribed outcast. You 
knew Alister Gordon of Slochmaddery? He had an only 
daughter, the young, the blue-eyed Alice. We had been 
reared together in early childhood; she was my first and 
only object of affection; my dream by night, my light and 
sun by day. She lived only for me; and even the rude 
heaths which encompassed her father’s dwelling seemed to 
teem with beauty, since they could boast of this one lovely 
flower. Thus had I lived, every day visiting Alice, and 
cach visit disclosing fresher charms of her mind and person, 
till time opened to me the succession of my father’s house. | 
then made proposals of marriage, and was accepted ; but, 
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shortly before the a nuptials, chance led me to 
Slochmaddery, on a hunting excursion, in the company of 
Evan Ross, son to him who perished in the great speat in 
Glenmurchy, in the fifteen. We had that morning joined 
the Tinchel,* which hemmed in the noblest deer of the corrie 
in Shealarsbee. Evan’s father and mine had been close 
friends, and we continued the alliance; but I had kept the 
object of my love a secret. Slochmaddery received us 
kindly ; and Alice too; I was vexed to see her attentions 
were no less bestowed on Evan than on me; but I scouted 
the base feeling of jealousy, which for the first time entered 
into my bosom. The song and the quaigh}+ went round: 
Alice tuned her clairschoe, and it was late before we retired 
to rest. That night was the last happy one I spent. Alice 
and my comrade proved faithless to their unsuspecting friend. 
By what arts he contrived to supplant my love, | could 
never learn; but I surprised them together the following 
morning. lL accused him of treachery, | loaded him with all 
that vituperation acting on a wounded and sensitive spirit 
could devise, and goading him on by reiterated insult, I fol- 
lowed up my language with a blow which made him reel, 

With a sense of mingled anguish and shame, he laid his 
hand on his broadsword, and I was nothing loth to follow 

his example. We commenced a furious onset, regardless 

of the shrieks of Alice; but, before blood was drawn, old 

Gordon burst upon us, and knocked up our weapons. I left 

his presence on the instant, the big drops standing on my 

brow, and the deep undying cancer of revenge gnawing on 

my mind; I swore an eternal hatred to my rival, and I have 

kept my word. I have tracked his footsteps, marked his 

actions, and even nearly shot him in the arms of his wife— 

of my once adored Alice. The rebellion broke out; Ross 
jomed an independent company levied by government, and 

that step was enough to rule my conduct; | threw myself 

into the ranks of the insurgents; I cast away all thought, 

all consideration: my only wish, my only object was to meet 

him who had thus blasted all my visions of delight, and to 

gaze upon his dying agonies under my exulting grasp, were 

that moment of triumph even to be followed by my own 

dissolution! That thought still animates me, and supports 

me to endure fresh dangers, even at a period when all ap- 

pears lost. But see! our walk is nearly terminated, for | 
think I can discern, through the dim plaid of morn, the out- 


* Timchioll—a circuit, the ancient mode of hunting, 
t Cuach, a drinking-cup, 
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line of the habitation where I guess him to be temporarily 
sheltered, of whom we have spoken.” 


“ You mean that low-roofed house beside the pine forest, 
with the loch in front?” responded Coirshugle, “ for thither 
my own conjectures pointed as the likeliest quarter for 
concealment.” 


“The same; yet, stay, we must advance with caution.” 


They did so; and Coirshugle, much as his interest was 
excited, could not help shuddering to think he was the 
companion of one who had proclaimed alike his utter heart- 
lessness to the cause in which he had embarked, and avowed 
the murderous intent which buoyed him on to continue in 
it. After a pause, he pointed out to Glentairney’s notice a 
round peak, at some distance beyond them, on which the 
outline of human figures could be made out. ‘They must 
be friends, for on that side it is impossible that the red 
soldiers could have mustered without passing by the house. 
And, look! all is quiet there: now too their tartans may be 
seen waving in the breeze! That ridge should be well 
known to me,” continued Glentairney, “ for there lives 
Finion of the Rock the grey-headed seer, whose visions 
animate me in the restless pursuit of my foe. In the murky 
blackness of the midnight hour he has unrolled the mystic 
thread which coils around my fate; and I have seen the 
phantomed form of Ross pass before these straining eyeballs, 
and dissolve into dust before a brand which bore the impress 
of my line on its bared blade. You smile! but are you, 
Mae Tosach, so degenerate a son of the mountains, as to 
disclaim the prophetic powers of the Taishatrin?” * 


“ And if I were, I should make but feeble impression on 
such an enthusiastic devotee to the cabalistic science as you 
are,” 

“Enthusiastic, am I? But will your cold-blooded phi- 
losophy deny that such things are, Coirshugle? Is it but 
the teeming fancy of mental weakness that has harrowed 
up the faculties of the seer, as, with dilated vision and sight- 
less eyeballs, he gazes in stupid trance on vacant space! or 
think you that the omened spectre, which announces that a 
son is cut off from our clan, is but the creature of the brain? 
Can Loch-an-eilan’s crimsoned goblet,—Can Glenmore or 
Cairngorm’s ghastly shade, be indeed of no other class than 


* Taidhsearachd, pronounced Tashearachk: the faculty of second-sight. 
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this airy tribe? But, come, we will talk of this hereafter ; 
lor the present, we must deal with flesh and blood.” 


They were now on the small lawn extending from the 
house tothe lake. Whether out of respect for its mmate, or 
from whatver cause, the stragglers, whom the two friends had 
seen, kept at a distance on the heights. A solitary armed 
highlande r was the only being they encountered, and he 
‘aced to and fro as centinel. The new visitors approached 
the door, informing the guard that they had tidings of im- 
portance ; but being apprised that the entrance had been 
barred, they with little diftic ulty raised up a sashed window 
which looked down upon the water, and were speedily 
within a moderate-sized dining room. On a table in the 
centre |: LV the relics of the pre vious night’s feast. Ne arly 
opposite t o the window, a door ajar, afforded the prospect of 
an inner apartment, wherein, upon a camp-bed, reclined a 
young man, who appeared to have fallen asleep, partially 
undressed. He wore tartan trews, of a bright-red pattern, 
richly laced with silver edging, to which his coat formed an 
extraordin ary contrast, being black, and of very indifferent 
materials. tis stock was off, and at his head lay a silver- 
hilted claymore. A splendidly embossed target, a pair of 
pistols, and highland purse, loaded a small shelf beside the 
couch. Whilst Coirshugle and Glentatrney scanned these 
particulars, the youth, rolling on his side in a semidozing 
attitude, yawned out, “Spence ! Spence!” but no one an- 
swering, he repeated his commands in a louder tone, — 
which, an elderly personage, having the appearance of 
ventlemen, till then unobserved, came forward, and asked if 
his hneghness called? The visitors immediate ‘ly perceived 
that they had mtruded on the privacy of Prince Charles 
himself. As they made a movement to retire, they heard 
him say, “1 wanted Spence; send him hither directly. 


“Your highness,” was the reply, “has surely heard that 
he, poor fellow, was 2 





‘Was killed yeste ie true, | had nearly forgotten, that 
faithtul follower was shot as he held my horse to bear me 
from the tatal fi¢ld which made shipwreck of my fortunes. 
Leave me tor a few moments to mvse If: but ‘ho! what 
ficures are these? Treachery !”’ and he sprang into the 
outer room. 

“No traitors are here, my prince,” said Glentairne ry, be nd- 
ing with aflected humility, “ but de ‘voted adherents to your 
cause, who come again to profler their services 
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“Ah! Glentairney ! right weleome! Glad, indeed, am | 
to see there still are friends who have not said under my 
evil star. But who is your companion ?”’ 


Glentairney mentioned him; and the prince bestowed on 
him a cold formal bow. He knew C oishugle had refused 
to join him when success smiled on his arms; and his visit 
on the present occasion bore something in it like ungene- 
rous triumph. “ Your highness judges me too harshly,” 
said the chieftain, piqued at the uncourteous manner of his 
reception. “Confidence is not due, sir,” was the reply, 
“where faith has been untried ;” and he turned upon his 
heel to leave the apartment, when his movement was im- 
peded by the entrance of a fresh visitor. 


He was a tall man, in the vale of years; and one who» 
although evidently suile ring under the pangs of bodily pain 
retained all the physical energies of mind unimpaired, as 
might be at once guessed from the brilliant eye, when ex- 
cited in debate, and the dry sarcastic smile which played 
around his lips, and partially distended his nostrils, giving 
evidence of the hollow, artful spirit which beat within. He 
had a large mouth and short nose; but the general aspect 
of his feature *s might have been calle d handsome, had they 
not been disfigure d by the contracted and lynx- like expres- 
sion of the eyes; the result, partly of short sight, and 
partly of a hi abit indicative of mental soliloquy. As to 
attire, it partook of nothing highland. On the contrary, 
it was the ordinary dress costume of an English gentleman 
of the day: a low-necked blue coat, with broad flaps over 
the skirts, gold buttons, and immense button-holes ; wide 
cuffs, disclosing handsome ruffled wristbands ; figured silk 
vest and blue breeches, silk stockings, shoes and buckles. 
His naturally bulky form was greatly increased by a number 
of under-garments ; and he wore a full flaxen wig, disposed 
a good deal into curl, which nearly covered his ve ry small 
forehead. As he advanced, with an air strangely partaking 
of the adulation of the cousins and the solemn dignity of 
a feudal chief, and mincing an address, in which the French 
and English languages were equally prominent, from a cus- 
tom acquired by long foreign residence, Glentairney and 
Coirshugle recomnised the cele brated Simon Lord Lovat. 


“ Bon jour, mon prince! que le ciel vous garde,” 
the first words of the old nobleman. “ Glentairney too! | 
am your most devoted servant; beshrew me, but the moun- 
tain air is keen, and I quafl’ my ‘morning’ to the health of 
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our excellent host.” He filled out a small glass of bitters, 
and drank it out. His host, the head of a small tribe under 
his lordship’s sway, made a profound obeisance. “ Welcome 
my lord to Charles Stuart,” said the prince, “though he 
can neither now be grateful to his friends, nor hurtful to 
his foes.” 

“Say not so, my prince ! while Lovat’s arm and Lovat’s 
clan can serve you: ‘le beau temps viendra encore.’ ” 


“Jamais, mon ami! the curse of our house is on my 
head, and the pale star of our line is twinkling its last 
beams.” 


“Que le mot est mal-apropos! most royal prince, be of 
better heart. I protest it was the greatest grief of my life 
that my many infirmities denied me the satisfaction of fol- 
lowing your triumphant progress in the south; but what 
signifies it that the arm is now withered which wielded the 
claymore against Mackay? there is my son—the darling of 
my hopes, and the choicest spirits of my name, shall battle 
for your rights as faithfully as did Macshimi* for your sire 
and grandsire.” 

“The proposal had been better timed,” interrupted Glen- 
tairney, ‘if made earlier, my lord.” 

“ And have not my clansmen,” quickly retorted his lord- 
ship, turning on the speaker, “been foremost in the melée 
for their most glorious king?) Who dares question Macshimt’s 


zeal in the right cause ?” 


“Ave, my lord; the good master did lead some few hun- 
dreds on to Stirling: but why lagged the voice which could 
at the outset have called a myriad into war?” 

“Tam not aware that it is to you [I am to render an 
account of my actions, Glentairney,” replied he in a fierce 
tone, which, modulating as he turned to the chief perso- 
nage, sunk into a low whine, “I never would have believed, 
mon adorable prince, that Lovat’s allegiance could have 
been called in question, even if all the devils in hell had 
risen to make the charge. On seait partout, with what 
singular devotedness I have linked myself to your fortunes, 
and equipped a regiment of my tribe ; and I must be bold 
to aver that prettier men never trod on heather.” 

“For shame, gentlemen,” said Charles, “ give up this 
taunting ; to you both am I much beholden, and we must 


* Son of Simon, the patronymic of Fraser of Lovat. 
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not give our enemies the additional triumph of knowing we 
have internal dissensions. Reach me the shell; I will at 
least have the satisfaction of drinking to your better temper, 
and a deoch-an-dorus, early though it be, to our happy 
parting, perhaps for ever.” 

He sighed, as a large and variegated coloured shell, 
bound with silver and filled with brandy, was presented to 
the master of the house ; for whisky was rarely touched at 
this period by people of quality. “TI drink to the memory 
of the departed ; and that our living friends, when next they 
meet, may do so under happier destinies.” 


All present bowed their heads, and for an instant kept a 
mournful silence. It was broken in upon by their host ; 
“and wherefore, my liege, thus despond ? Must one reverse 
unsettle nerves which dared a kingdom, with but seven 
followers ?”’ 

“ He speaks truly,” exclaimed the whole party, struck by 
the force of the remark. 

“ Alas, my friends, hope was then young: I threw myself 
on the loyalty of a generous race, and was not mistaken ; 
but the same tide which rose me on its swell to victory, but 
bears me the more rapidly on its ebb to disgrace.” 


“Too quickly judged, please your highness,” said Glen- 
tairney ; “resources still are yours; retire to the interior, 
and the German is but a nominal victor.”’ 


“And, might Lovat counsel,” interrupted the old chief, 
“his glens and hills may, sans gasconade, laugh the sidier 
roy* to scorn, et son veritable chevalier will then see with 
what pleasure old Macshimi will venture his bones in_ his 
service, albeit depressed by pains and woes unspeakable.” 

“Whilst he swears to Lotdon, and the President, he is 
the most outrageous of whigs, and the most unhappy parent 
of a disloyal, disobedient son,” whispered Glentairney to 
Coirshugle ; “but may the saddle ever light on the right 
horse, win who may.” 

“ And on what resources am I again to enter the lists ?” 
said the prince; “Is not our army dispersed and scattered, 
wandering in petty hordes without a leader; useless to 
themselves, and harmless to the enemy ?” 


“ Reverse the case, my prince: once more be their head ; 


* Saighdeur ruadh, red soldiers :—the king's troops. 
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and these scattered hordes will become a formidable host,’ 
said Fraser, their landlord. 

“But who will answer for their will todo so? Have } 
not seen matchless advantages escape my grasp ere now, by 


that roving spirit w hich induces desertion at the hirasle of 


action, and t iereby renders victory itself little better than 
defeat ?”’ 


“Call it not desertion, your highness; but attribute this 
retirement of your men to the strong yearning for their rude 
homes, and a blameless pride of there exhibiting such 
plunder as their valour had secured.” 

“ Be itso! the die seems cast.” 

“Cast!” uttered Lovat and Glentairney alike; the one 
stung by the reflection that his a// de »pended upon a despe- 
rate hazard in the part he had, at such a late period, had 
foreed upon him by the confused jugglery of his politics, 
and the other maddened by the prospect of repose, which 
barred his eager visions of revenge on Ross. 


“Cast!” Are not Lochiel, Barisdale, Cluny, Glenbuckett, 
Clanranald, and other chieftains, yet in arms ?” 

“ THemmed in by Cumberland’s victorious troops, what 
can their de sultory warfare avail?” said Charles. 


“ Much,” replied Lovat; “and, since he has ventured into 
our rude land, tant puis pour lui, it will go hard, if we, 
who have bearded the whole array of England, mn thei ir own 
plains, cannot easily keep our eround, when the strife is on 


our native heath: and the slhesauitee 
seattold,”’ 


“ But where is M urray ?” inquired Charles. 





freedom, or 


“Where, in all likelihood, his Atholian counsels have 
all along tended—with Cumberland, | dare be bound,” 
rephed Lovat. 


“Fie, my lord ! you do him wrong ; Murray mav have 
erred in judgment, but he is no traitor.’ 


“ May the event prove so! but the family of Athol cannot 
behold with inditte rence that Macshimi’s counsels should 
reach his prince’s ear. 


Charles had unwittingly struck a chord whieh recalled 
to Lovat’s memory a deep-dy ed passage of his e: uly career 
but he quickly regained his wonted composure, as he : said. 
“Forth then, mon prince, encore au combat! and we shall 
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yet drink “confusion to the white horse,” as on your ban- 
ner flits on high the inspiring words ‘‘ tandem triumphans.””* 


“Nay, my lord, it must not be. How many a houseless 
head now reproaches that airy dream which led me to 
battle for a father’s right! and neither God nor man 
could forgive the crime, were we recklessly to demand fresh 
sacrifices.’ 


“Your royal highness will at least, before abandoning a 
struggle, wherein we have gaged our safe ‘ty and our honour, 
permit us to learn if fortune feaves no other course ?” said 
Glentairney. 


The prince yielded a reluctant consent, and agreed to 
wait the result of the scouts’ inquiries as to the posture of 
the rebel chiefs,im a retreat, which his host could depend 
on, further removed into the mountains. As he rose to 
depart, he cast his eye on his Highland truis. “1 had half 
forgotten my purpose,” said he, as he retired for an instant, 
to complete the disguise which he had but partially as- 
sumed, when fatigue and sleep had overcome him, on the 
previous evening. When he returned, all emblems of his 
rank were wanting He wore a peasant’s small bonnet ; 
his wig had been. “laid aside; over his coat, which was an 
old black one, as we have mentioned, was wound a shep- 
herd’s plaid ; and, partially concealed by i its folds, his broad- 
sword crossed his breast. It was the only w eapon he bore. 
A pair of rough blue trousers of country ‘manufacture com- 
pleted his costume ; “ Farewell, my friends,” were his words, 
as he cordially embraced Lord Lovat, and paid his adieus 
to the rest: “farewell; into your hands ? commit these 
pledges ;” delivering at the same time to his lordship’s 
clansman, under whose roof they now were, eis arms, uni- 
form, and orders: “the day may come, when | may reclaim 
these from you, on the throne of Great Britain.” He 
crossed the threshold, and followed the boy who had been 
engaged to guide him down the glen. 


CHAPTER IIIf. 


Coirshugle, o1 on the breaking up of the conclave, turned 
his steps towards his own house. What he had seen and 
heard convinced him of the truth of Mac Vaister’s sur- 
mise, that the prince was solely bent, in the present posture 


* This is generally believed, but we have been informed by those whose 
fathers saw it unfurled at Glenfinan, that it bore no such motto.—Eprs. 
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of his affairs, on self-preservation ; and that the struggle, 
however prolonged by the partial resistance of the clans 
still unconquered, must in the sequel prove unavailing, from 
want of union, and a settled course of action. His object 
now was to ensure the safety of his young guest, Allan- 
Mac-Lea; but the enterprise was one of difliculty, indeed 
of danger. 

“Well, Anie! and how does your patient? Have you 
observed my directions in my absence?” asked Coirshugle, 
as the door was opened to him, by his rosy-cheeked, bare- 
footed housekeeper. 


“Troth, and please your honour,” replied she, “ Vich Neil 
is sound asleep; but there has been mikle ado sine ye left 
this. The sidier roy has been here, and asked for you, and 
would na be satisfied, though I told them the laird was gane 
after some cows, which had been lifted by reevers of Dun- 
can Schaw’s gang from ayont the meikle fort to the west- 
ward.” “And ta limmers,” said old Hamish Gruschar, who 
took up the strain, “tammed me foran auld pellows-blower, 
and would be after calling Coirshugle hersel na petter than a 
papish rebel. Och hone! och hone! put [ have seen ta 
day tese dogs were petter at using their heels than arguing 
wi’ their tongue.” 

“ But did they go no further in their violence ?”’ 


“ Barring their stealing of the bannocks on the girdle in 
the ha’, | know no other damage they have done,” replied 
the maid, 

“Did they suspect any one to be secreted here ?” 

“Ta Teil kens,”’ answered Hamish, “ for, after asking for 
your honour, they seemed too blythe to fill their ugly wames, 
to attend to mikle else.” 


“ And their number?” 


“Some ten or a dozen,” said Anie, “ but they dropped as 
much as that comrades were not far distant.” 

“Could you gather whither their steps tended ?”’ asked 
Coirshugle. 

“To cross the hill to Craggynaan, I think,” replied the 
girl, “for their leader inquired if one Graeme stopped not 
hereabouts ?” 

“My good brave friend of Balinbrek! here is indeed 
mishap, for I know him too well not to guess he has been 
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at Drummossie Moor. I must see to this; but first to my 
guest.” 


He ascended the stair which led to Allan’s sleeping room, 
and found him in a deep slumber. The intense fatione 
which he had undergone for the last two days prolonged 
his repose till a late hour ; and, anxious as Coirshugle was 
to learn the fate of his neighbour Graeme of Balinbrek, he 
could not find it in his heart to do so, while Vich Neil re- 
mained in an uncertain state. Meanwhile, the aged piper 
Hamish, conceiving that his master would feel the edge of 
a hungry stomach, for the breakfast-hour was more ‘than 
elapsed, and with a view of repairing the damage in the 
store of vivres caused by the gormandizing soldiery, made 
the prodigious exertion of shouldering his rod, and repair- 
ing to the river, to see what luck might await his skill. 
But Hamish, whose dormitory habits appeared to be but 
the more keenly acted on by this unusual labour, soon 
yielded to the kindly lassitude stealing over him, and sank 
into a profound doze, just as a capital trout took his bait. 
By a fierce struggle the fish broke away, and Hamish 
awoke to the conviction that he had lost his hook, and his 
master his expected treat. 


We must now follow the movements of the military who 
had visited Coirshugle’s residence of Lagraine. On quitting 
it, they fell in with the herdboy, who they compelled to 
guide them to Craggynaan, the name of Greme of Balin- 
brek’s mansion-house- But their purpose had been antici- 
pated, for the inmates were all fled, and an old woman was 
the sole living being about the premises. Her they interro- 
gated sharply ; : but, either from ignorance of the English 
language, ora dogged faithfulness of attachment, her answers 
as to the route taken by her master were tot: illy unsatisfac- 
tory. “ll tell thee what, my ould one,” said a soldier, “ if 
thee doesn’t speak out, P i use rougher means to make thy 
Scotch tongue go ; hath Bill, le nd a hand to this s saucy 
jade ;” and with that, he and a rough-looking fellow of a 
comrade lifted the poor woman in thei ir arms, “and were in 
the act of placing her over the huge pile of wood which 
burnt in the room.’ “Harm but a hair of her head on your 
life, Jack Slashery,” cried the sergeant in command; “ re- 
lease her, or I'l] run my spontoon through your body.” 

“ Why, how now, master sergeant,” replied the first 
speaker, “we are turned wondrous merciful to-day ; but, 
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look you to it; Captain Price shall be informed, if [ am 
stopped this way in executing my duty.’ 

“ Neither Captain Price, nor any officer, could suppose it 
to be your duty to torture a wretched creature like that: 
Let her go; don’t you see she don’t understand our lingo ; 
and, by my faith! ‘she is half dead with fright already.” 


With some difliculty the humane sergeant procured her 
release ; but as she still persisted in refusing to answer their 
questions, the soldiers proc ‘eeded to make thei ‘Ir OWN Investi- 
gations. After rummaging every closet and cranny of the 
house, they roamed over the adjoining glen and wood, 
cored into the bothies* of the tenantry, fired ball at the 
ae trees, and left no means untried to secure their 
victim; but their search was fruitless, and the different 
parties into which they split mustered again in front of the 
mansion-house. ‘ Fore Gad! the old traitor bas broken 
covert, and the ch: ace is at fault,” said Jack Slashery, ‘“ but 
if | coomes up wi’ him, we’il see if a Lancashire eye can’t 
pull down Highland eame.” “True enough,” replied the 
sergeant, “he has fled; so we may be moving, and report 
progress to the colonel, who can’t be far off.” Saying 
this, he gave the word “ forward!” and the party proceeded 
in a contrary direction to that they had followed to Crag- 
gynaan, 

It was evening before Allan Vich Neil awoke: when he 
did so, he was surprised to find an almost complete restora- 
tion of strength; for bis weakness had proceeded more from 
loss of blood, and want of food, than any serious injury ; 
and now that, by the care of Dugal C asindonich, his wounds 
were in a fair way of recovery, he required but rest to per- 
fect a cure. This his kind host insisted on his taking; nor 
could his urgent entreaties to be gone, on learning the pro- 
bable danger of Balinbrek, weaken the former’s resolution. 


The evening was passed in sorrowful reflexions on the 
bloody check given to an ente rprise so successfully begun ; 
on the dissolution of those sche ‘mes of person: il agerandise- 
ment so fondly entertained by numbers of the : adventurer’s 
followers; and the fatal consequences to a devoted country 
now the prey of a licentious and infuriated soldiery. Time 
grew apace ; till it became fit for both cuest and host to 
seek their pillow. Ere they did so, € ‘oirshugle, who was a 
widower and childless, called for the little maid who re- 
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gulated his domestic concerns, and old Hamish; the latter 
being roused with difficulty from his ordinary dormitory 
state of existence. “ Hamish,” said he, “ pipe the farewell 
composed on my orandfather’ s leaving Lagraine, at the 
rising for King C harles, in 1650. It sooths my mind when 
troubled ; and, Heaven knows! most dee ‘ply am I so at 
present for friends and country. “Cumbhadh Mae Tosach.” 


Hamish complied, and poured forth a wild, shrieking air; 
at one time plaintively simple, and anon rolling i in unearthly 
rapidity of measure. When his task was ended, his master 

called to the girl, “ Reach me the posset-horn:’* and she 
handed him a huge ewe-horn, from which, at the period 
we speak of, it was customary In many families to quatt a 
draught of some hot spiced liquor before retiring to the 
bed-chamber, and therefore designated the repose draught. 
It was presented to Vich Neil, who, after a slight pressure 
to his lips, passed it to his host. tie dramed it out, and 
both retired to rest. 


At an early hour on the 1Sth, Coishugle and Vich Neil 
quitted Lagraine, The latter was still somewhat weak, and 
at times relied on his friend for support ; but, as they ad- 
vanced, the bracing quality of the mountain air soon effected 
its invigorating charms on the constitution of the invalid. 
“How glorious is this solitude!’ cried the young soldier, 
as he gazed on the vast heaths around them: “ how spirit- 
stirring are the sensations which now possess me, as I seem 
to tread, the lord of this boundless landscape !” 


And who, in traversing the lone solitude of mountain 
scenery, and suddenly emerging on the expanse of some 
secluded lake, has not expe rienced that indeseribable emo- 
tion of tenderness and melancholy, which at such periods 
takes possession of the heart? It seems as if, by some sym- 
pathetic cord, our affections were then linke d to the myste- 
rious Being of Creation, and as if we were experiencing a 
glimpse of “those blissful visions which shall be revealed to 
us when the clog of mortality is cast aside, and the soul 
bursts into its own bright radiance of existe nce ! At such 
moments thoughts flic ker past us which e uibody time and 
eternity in their compass, and answer the yearning craving 
of the brain into futurity,—that this is not the closing scene 
of man. 


* May there not be some analogous origin regarding this ancient appen- 
dage of the Highlanders and the Hirlas horn of the Welsh ! ) Epes. 
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Wandering in such pensive musings down a silent glade, 
or loitering with wistful ste p by the clear waters of a plac id 
stream, has the young mind first imbibed the seeds of pas- 
sion, and drawn from its own breast, by the sweet concord 
which pervades created space, the know ledge that it loved. 
Most truly has the eloquent ainthacrieis of “Corinne” said, 
“Tl faut amour, ou la religion, pour gouter la nature.”’ 
And if there be a power whic h exercises its control over 
human actions, what one more soothing or pure than the 
fragrant calm breathing upon, and from, the rocks, and 
woods, and vales of infancy? There all is peace and ble ssed 
repose ; there may the fond word and breathless vow be ut- 
tered in fittest and holiest prayer; and to those scenes clo 
we often look back, in the dark passage of after-life, with 
all the cheering emotion experienced in the presence of an 
old and attached friend. 

Such delight was felt by Allan Vich Neil, as with lag- 
ging pace he toiled up the ascent whence the prospect 
opened over the glen of Dalroy. There was the house round 
which he had so often played, “a happy child!” There was 
the blue river, and there the hazel bower, where he had first 
owned the sway of Barbara Graeme. As he gazed on these 
loved objects, thick brooding fancies mingled with his hap- 
piness ; sad proof how blended with pain are the sweetest 
moments of our life! He and Coirshugle descended with 
rapid steps to the holm beneath, and knocked at the door. 
It was cautiously opened by an old crone, the same who had 
been so roughly used by the milits iy ; who informed him, 
in answer to his eager inquiries, that ‘Barbara and her father 
were both absent; that soldiers ‘hed searched the house the 
day before, for the latter; and that a price had been set 
upon his head as a prose tibe drebel. This intelligence went 
like so many daggers to the heart of Allan. To find them 
out, and to share their fate, was his immediate resolve; and, 
by dint of solicitation, he finally prevailed on the aged C ail- 
aich to g@uide them to the plac e of their concealment. It 
lay in a chasm of an impending rock, on the brink of the 
river, some hundred yards from the house, of which it com- 
manded a view, and was hid from sight by a thick wood of 
alder trees and weeping birch. A narrow footpath, imper- 
vious to any eye but one acquainted with its route, wound 
up the margin of the hill, and terminated abruptly in face 
of the cave. To enter it, a single tree served as a bridge, 
and it was carefully deposited within the rude asylum. 
Allan, Coirshugle, and their evide, reached the spot, but 
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not unperceived. ‘ Who passes?” asked a loud voice, as 
they had nearly attained the upper ledge of the opposing 
barrier to the cave. “Ta freend of ta Graeme, ta honored 
Vich Neil,” replied the octogenarian guide. A joyful shout 
rent the air. It was Barbara’s. The rude drawbridge was 
thrust out; and in a moment the lovers were clasped in 
each other’s arms. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Barbara Graeme was at that period of life when the spare- 
ness of the girlish form begins to be rounded off into the 
ampler swell of woman’s; and, without pretensions to be 
thought critically beautiful, was such a one as no eye could 
look upon with indifference. Her robe was of silk of the pat- 
tern of her clan; and the modest snood of white, of similar 
stuff to her gown, braided up her auburn hair. She had lost 
her mother about a year previous to the period we speak of; 
and it had been to hera truly serious loss, for she was a lad 
eminently qualified to direct the formation of her daughter's 
mind, having a naturally fine taste, greatly improved by a 
judicious education, under the eye of a venerable female 
relative, in the north of France. Indeed, the wives of many 
of the chieftains of the last rebellion had received their early 
instruction in that country; their fathers having emigrated 
thither, after their defeat, in the previous insurrection of 
1715; and hence the tone of polish and address displayed 
in the carriage of those beauties of the last age, which won 
its way to the heart of even the great lexicographer himself, 
when he visited the Highlands. 

When the first burst of joy had passed, Allan was the 
foremost to speak. “ And is it thus | find thee, Barbara! 
What a contrast to our last meeting, at your kinsman’s, at 
Lochmaree; when you danced on the bonny green knowe, 
as we kept holiday for the birth of Inchvannon’s younger 
heir!” “Ah! those were happy days!” replied the maid; 
though a blush suffused her face, as she remembered that 
she had then uttered the faint affirmative which gave away 
her heart. “ But what do I see? you are wounded,” she 
said, as she looked on the sling in which his arm rested. 
“A mere scratch, love! nay, be not so fainthearted, it is 
almost healed already.” 

“And nobly won, my gallant boy,” said Ballinbrek, who 
now came forward from the further end of the cave, where 
he and Coirshnele had been engaged in low and earnest 
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conversation, “ prouder may you be of that scar than nobles 
of their coronets.”’ 

The youth bow ed as he replied, “ and for such commenda- 
tion, and in such a cause, | would not be loth to risk its fel- 


low.’ 

a Br avely uttered, and may the fates soon accord the 
wish !’ 

But Coirshugle now proceeded to show the improbability 
of the highlanders ever regaining their temporary master. 
His arguments were unavailing. x Talk not to me of such 
prudential councils,” said V ich Neil; “ let us yet forth, my 
friend,” turning to Balinbrek, “ and verify your house’s 
— never forget!’ ”’ 

“A pretty vaunt, my youthful Mars! but are you sages 
bent on sallying forth likoa couple of goose- -headed knight- 
errants, to run your heads into the lion’ s mouth? Nay, be 
reasonable; if you will persist in this mad folly, at all events, 
re ‘flect on her defenceless condition who is so dear to you 
both.” 


This was a consideration which, in their high-flown en- 
thusiasm, had been overlooked ; but Barbara herse lf raised 
an unexpected obstacle: she positively refused, on any ac- 
count, to part from her father; and it required ‘theis united 
entreaties and reasoning to convince her that her presence 
could only in any event be embarrassing to him, and dan- 
cerous to herself. It was agreed, therefore, that no time 
should be lost in removing her ni the residence of Allan 
Mac Lea’s father, in the braes of Glenmoriston. 


While the party within the cave thus deliberated, Dugald 
Cassindonich was afoot to gain tidings of his Sites -brother 
at Lagraine. His astonishment was great on arriving there, 
to learn that he and Coirshugle had at an early hour set 
out for Craggynaan. Determined at all hazards on se eing 
him whose life was as dear to him as his ow n, for fosterage 
begat the most devoted attachment, Dugald proc eeded on 
his w ay. As thee vening began to wane, in turning a rock, 
he came suddenly on a party of military cooking theie 
homely meal. To have shewn irresolution would have 
argued unfavorably, and he therefore boldly followed the 
narrow track which led past the soldiers. T hey immediately 
ordered him to stand, but his youthful frank ; appearance, and 
the candour with which he re plied to their queries, at once 
disarmed any suspic ion of his being a spy. With the shrewd- 
ness characteristic of his countrymen, it occurred to him 
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that he might pick up information from these men which 
might prove > serviceableto AllanVich Neil; and heaccordingly 
prolonged the dialogue, by apparently random but acute 
interrogatories respecting the motions of the royal troops. 
From these he gathered, that detachments were scouring 
the country in all directions; and that military law was en- 
forced with relentless rigour. Some hundreds of clansmen, 
deluded by the specious promises of pardon and_ safety held 
out to them, on consideration of yielding up their arms, had 
entered Inverness, and complied with these terms, but 
were instantly seized upon as prisoners, in violation ‘of all 
good faith, and condemned to be sent to the plantations. 
Yet the soldiers admitted it was beyond doubt true that 
certain of the western tribes were still m: iking head; and 


that strong corps would speedily march for the wilds of 


Straithglass and Glenstrathfarrar, where it was believed old 
Lovat had built himself a hiding-place in the isle of Muily, 
and had a boat constructed to carry him ofl, in case of 
attack. 


Carefully mastering these particulars, Dugald hastened to 
make up the moments he had lost; leaving the soldiers im- 
pressed with the belief he was going to visit a poor sick 
relation. His task was by no means an easy one; the 
length of time already spent upon it, betokened the many 
weary miles he had left behind; and he sighed sorely for 
repose, when the house of Crageyn aan rose in view. How 
great was his mortification to find his repeated calls and 
beatings (Scottice chappings, ) at the door, (for as yet bells and 
knockers were unknown in the hills,) totally unanswered. 
He went to the neighbouring huts to make incuiries for 
Balinbrek and his foster-brother; but the peasants shook 
their heads in mysterious silence, or gave vague and un- 
satisfactory replies. Maddened with disappointment, the 
poor boy struck his breast, and uttered the most doleful 
cries. He accused himself of being accessory to the cap- 
ture or death of Vich Neil, by having brought him to Strath- 
arkaig; for his disturbed imagination pictured that he had 
thereby fallen into the enemy's hands. As he wandered in 
this distracted state, his attention was arrested by a clear 
low whistle. He cautiously ventured to approach the quar- 
ter whence it proceeded, and, favored by the increasing 
gloom, did so unobserved. It was repeated, but ae 
and whether intended for a signal to himself, or not, he 
could not divine; till, on groping a little nec in the 
wood, towards the naaneil: his arm was suddenly crasped by 
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a firm and bony hand. The motion was so sudden as 
what from fear and surprise combined to deprive him of 
breath. “ Dugal, be not alarmed! your friend is near,” said 
Coirshugle; for it was he, who, having left the retreat over- 
head, to muster intelligenc e as to the practicability of re- 

moving to Glenmoriston, had observed the lad’s movements. 

‘What tidings, Dugal?” Much, please you, Coirshugle; 
much, both good and bad: but where’s Vich Neil?” ~ 


? 


“You shall see him directly;” and the chieftain led the 
way to the cave. Having made the appointed signal, he 
crossed over the nerve-trying barrier, followed by Cassin- 
donich. “I bring you your faithful Dugal,”’ said he to 
Allan Vich Neil, as ‘the latter advanced to raise the boy 
from the bending posture, which, in his great devotedness 
of respect, he had assumed ;* and to bestow a salute on 
the cheek, as was then the prac tice among intimate male 
friends in the north, and still is in Italy. “ My preserver, 
how shall I ever thank you? But here is one who shall do it 
for me,” said Vich Neil, as he led his foster-brother to Bar- 
bara Graeme. 


CHAPTER V. 


Thenews brought by Dugald Cassindonich determined the 
party to lose no time in crossing to Glenmoriston. To prepare 
them for the fatigues of the journey, Dugal, so soon as 
night had fairly set in, was despatched to the house of 
Craggynaan, along with the old woman, for the purpose of 
carrying back suc h provisions as she sould most readily get 
together. These being stowed in a creel, or hamper of 
wicker-work, and slung across his back, the signal was 
given for departure. Coirshugle was the first to cross the 
ledge of wood; Vich Neil followed; next Barbara Greeme, 
then her father, and Dugal brought up the rear. It was 
earnestly pleaded by V ich Neil that some time should be 
spent in endeavouring to form a litter of the boughs of the 
birch-trees, for his beloved ; but she herself overruled the 
proposal, by pointing out the necessity of despatch, if they 
wished to avoid the military roaming about ; and she de- 
clared her perfect ability to endure the toil of the march to 
the cove, where they knew they might depend upon a 
friendly boat, to cross the lake. How many deep and 


* This token of inferiority was certainly never shown by the old Hichlander 
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anxious thoughts then possessed the minds of the fugitives, 
as they turned their backs on that hospitable home where 
they had so often indulged in the joys of social existence! 
Yet, amidst the mental and bodily anguish of that. hour, 
there were moments, to two individuals at least, fr: aught with 
delicious transport. As Allan walked beside Barbara, he 
had innumerable opportunities of assisting her over the 
rocks and mossy water-courses ; whilst she, in all the inno- 
cence of a pure and ingenuous attachment, rejoiced in the 
thought she was pacing by his side from whom her heart 
had no aisguise. 


After an undisturbed walk of several miles, the travellers 
emerged from a narrow and_ precipitous defile upon table- 
land of wild and savage character, to which the sombre 
coldness of the morning air lent additional horror. They 
knew, by the echoing roar of a mountain torrent fade 
its boiling foam over high rocks, which terminated on their 
left, that ‘they were how appro: aching the margin of the great 
lake over which they proposed to. sail, To prevent sur- 
prise, it was agreed that Coirshugle should descend to the 
point where the waters of the stream united with the loch, 
whilst the rest awaited his return in a deep fissure of the 
bank on which they stood. The tangled covert and imper- 
vious wood which fringed the margin of the river, enabled 
him to grope his way along the hazardous descent, without 
risk of being seen, even if scouts were abroad; and he 
passed in front of the ereensward, which, ge utly swelling 
upwards from the rippling waves, receded into a flat back- 
ground, closed in by mountains of surprising beauty and 
erandeur. A stone house of two stories, then somewhat 
rare even among the better ranks, embosomed amid trees, 
eraced the centre of the landscape but Coushugle was 
especially careful to avoid it, although its owner held the 
same political sentiments with Graeme and Vich Neil. Ina 
little bay, formed by the junction of the river and the lake, 
he happily found, as he had hoped for, the pleasure-skiff of 
the proprietor of the domain, and hastened without delay to 
guide his comrades to the spot. They listened for his return 
with feverish anxiety, and lost no time in following his 
track; though all the care of Vich Neil could not prevent 
Barbara’ s tender form from suffering by the heather roots 
beneath, and the spreading branches above her path. 
Anxious as he was to save her from this distress, intenser 
still was his agony on her firmness giving way, as Coirshugle 
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advancing to unmoor the boat, suddenly exclaimed, it was 
gone! The consequences of discov ery, the sense of fatioue, 
were forgotten: her father, lover, and Coirshugle, alter- 
nately exerted their almost madde ned endeavours to restore 
her, which a copious sprinkling of the cold water of the lake 
at last effected. Dugal Cassindonich meanwhile had _ not 
been inactive ; for, rightly judging from his own experience, 
that the tac kling would be no better than an indiflerent 
rope, and a round stone attached to it by way of anchor, he 
conjectured that the vessel had only drifted a little hearer 
down the strand ; and such proved the case. W ading there- 
fore into the water, he triumphantly brought back his ec: ap- 
ture to the cove, whe ‘re Barbara, now reanimated to exertion, 
stood with her friends. Not a moment was lost in putting 
off from land; and, scarcely had they done so, than some 
one, roused by the splash of the oars, challe need in the 
king’ sname. “Lay down, for heaven’s sake!” said Vich- 
neil. to Barbara, as he sleet dragged her to the bottom of 
the boat; “and do you, my brave ¢ ompanions, pull strongly, 
and united, into the bosom of the loch.”’ The dee ‘p lange 
of the prope ‘ling prow showed how well he had been 
obeyed, for the words were but barely uttered, when a ball 
cut the water at the keel. “ Again, again, and the obscure- 
ness of the dawn places us beyond sight, ” spoke the same 
voice. Further and further each stroke took them from the 
receding coast; but the musket-shots still told along the 
surface, though happily, harmlessly. Barbara thought she 
could have braved the terrors of a campaign with her father 
and her lover; but she owned the weakness of woman, as, 
pale, trembling, and crouching on the rough boards, she 
listened, in agony, to the drooping fire. She was destined to 
further trials. The sullen growl of distant thunder, and 
the big drops of rain which followed from a dark canopy of 
cloud, that, in an instant as it were, enveloped them in total 
darkness. indicated the approach of one of those sudden 
storms so common inthe mountains. With a gust, which 
had wellnigh capsized the little bark, a fearful tornado 
swept from the gullies along the lake, and a torrent, of 
irresistible power, fell from the heavens. Another blast, 
and the elemental war was terminated! The air became as 
calm as it had been disturbed; but Barbara shivered in 
every pore. Her father hastened to reassure her: ‘‘ Cheer 
up, my dearest child; lo! the gorgeous blaze of fire which 
lights” up Glenmoriston’s needled pile ! ” and he pointed to 


the saffron tinge of light wantoning along those heather- 
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crested hills. “ Once more we'll hail the sight of freemen, 
and laugh to scorn the base-born slaves who think to 
trample on Scotland’s nghts. But what is this? the pi- 
broch’s strains! Ah, how they glad my ear, as they come 
mellowed mn their wild luxurianc ‘e of ne down yonder 
fairy stri ath.’ 


As they reached the shore, our party found that the music 
had proceeded from a numerous band of peasants, of both 
sexes, about to celebrate that most stirring ceremony of 
good old days—a Highland country w eddine. They were 
marshalling ‘around the bridegroom, a handsome young 
mountaineer, the son ofa respectable tacksman, whose clean 
turned limbs well became the gay kilt he wore. A sporran 
of badger r-skin surmounted it, and he carried his’ belted 
plaid in the peaceful attitude, which distinguished it from 
the war form. A dirk, with a handle of yew curiously 
carved, and terminating in three points at the top, was his 
only weapon. A number of knots of blue ribbon, the true 
lover’s colour, graced his breast and the shoulder of the 
laid. “True son of Shoch-nan-Mac-Lea,” (race of 
Maclea,) exclaimed the Highlanders, so soon as they had 
scanned the visages of the wi nderers; “Allan Vich Neil, 
protector of the tee ble, welcome from the land of the stran- 
ger; failteh gui :”* and they rent the air with their shouts, 
and threw their bonnets up on high. “ And give your wel- 
come too, my friends, to this my honoured guest, the brave 
Balinbrek, and his gem of Craggynaan; to my worthy laird 
of Coirshuele.” The de livhte d mountaineers showed no 
delay in proving to their young chief how much he was 
beloved. 


Cassindonich had already mixed with old comrades and 
adopted clansmen. ‘A bridal, | perceive,” said Balinbrek; 
“but where is the bride?” ‘ At Castle-na-mannoch, where 
serves our honored head,” replied an aged peasant. 

“ A word with you Balinbrek, and you C ourshugle, ” said 
Vich Neil, as he beckoned them aside; “ for pity’s sake, re~ 
press all tidings of Drummossie Moor; these poor people 
are as yet ignorant of that bloody day which saw good eight 
score of their line bite the dust. Let them enjoy this brief 


respite from woe.’ 
“ But Dugal, he may have whispered tales already ?” 
* Failte dhuibh; plural, “Hail to you revere ntially,”” according to Gaelic 
idiom, there being none of the usual English titles of honour known in that 
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was the mutual response. Not he, by my word: here, 
meetal (an expression of pa Eas Du gal ;” and he held 
up his finger, to command attention. The boy bowed. “He 
comprehends me; no fear of glib tongue from him. To 
amuse my father, it must be understood, I am here on “a7? 
of absence from the army; you will carry me through, 
difficulties arise. And now, my friends to ‘the infer* of a 
new bride,” said he, as he turned to the rustic revellers. 
The procession was instantly formed; the newly-arrived 
Duinné-uassels, and their fair companion, marshalled in 
front; the bridegroom occupied a centre position, guarded 
on either side by his best man; whilst a group of all sizes 
and ages brought up the rear, singing, laughing, and every 
now and then discharging pistols and muskets. 


Although it was only two miles distance to Castle-na- 
mannoch, the sun was somewhat high in the heavens before 
they reached it; au appearance of haste being accounted 
indecorous. The mansion was very different indeed from 
what its sounding title seemed to promise. It was a long, 
straggling, stone building, flanked at one end by a round 
peel or tower, and rising in the centre into a huge angular 
pile of masonry, resembling somewhat distantly, but by no 
means in breadth, a modern chimney. This ‘cumbersome 
pile abutted somewhat from the roof ; ‘and w as, as well as it, 
covered with a grey-coloured stone, mouldy in many places 
from age. The “principal entrance was by the tower. On 
either side of this more dignified habitation, extended a 
single storied thatched edifice, no inapt representative of a 

vood barn; and the court in the centre, from which no rude 
hand had lifted the native turf, was patrolled by two or three 
snarling curs, and some domestic fowls. <A few turf bothies 
were scattered up and down the glen; one of pastoral 
sweetness, tinged with the brightest ¢ green. From a corner 
of the principal house, ran a wall of loose stones, enclosing 
an area of perhaps half an acre; which received the impos- 
ing name of a garden, though nothing but a few gooseberry 
bushes could warrant its claim to that title, whilst the walks 
and beds were overrun with thistles and other weeds: out 
of which a cabbage stalk here and there reared its head. 
A belt of fir plantation wound round a small hill, in rear of 
the premises. One very large and venerable ash waved 
ever the door; from which depended a massy iron chain 
collar, used like the juggs and pillory, as a punishme nt for 


* The ceremonial of betrothment. 
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refractory spirits, or those accounted such, when the laird’s 
temper was pleased to vent itself on his vassals. To com- 
plete the picture, it will only be necessary to make mention 
of the stripes of arable land lying at the end of the glen, 
where a peasant might be seen (in the proper season) fol- 
lowing a simple wooden plough, slowly dragged by a diminu- 
tive garron, or native horse; and the singularly * diversified 
position of the crops of grain, lying in every possible con- 
trast to each other, like men on a draft-board and totally 
unprotected by any hedge, or line of demarcation whatever. 

A discharge of musketry, and hearty cheers from a group 
of Highlanders in front of the castle, welcomed the bride- 
groom and train. From the body thus drawn up, a hale old 
ventleman stepped forth, struck with the superior mien of 
the persons in advance ; being lame, from a hurt received in 
early youth, he leaned on a little boy or page, for support. 
As he recognised his son and his guests, he w armly greeted 
each in succession. 


“Sweet maid, we are indeed indebted for this unexpected 
pleasure,’ ” said Neil Mac Lea, as he took the hand of 
Barbara Greme. “I see how Allan plays truant from his 
military duties. Well, my frends, you will not refuse your 
countenance to the nuptials of an adopted daughter, the 
faithful handmaid, during her life, of my beloved Florence. 
Her father Ivanhre’ s luckless fate you doubtless know ? 
Lads, to the other side of the house, if you would steal the 
bride.” 

As he said this, a party of young clansmen ran off to put 
in execution a playful frolic, then ev erywhere permitted, of 
making away with the bride, when insecurely guarded by 
her female attendants, into whose custody she could only, 
in such an event, be restored, by paying the penalty of a 
kiss to her captors. But, upon dhe’ present occasion, the 
lynx eyes of the good dame of Castle-na-mannoch kept the 
young helpmates of the bride in full activity. The feet 
washing, the scramble for the ring dropped into the sim- 
mering water at the same moment, and the innocent mirth 
which these gave rise to, were past, and the invaders found 
everything in due order, ‘and the happy fair one only think- 
ing of the signal to proceed to the hall, where the clergy- 
man waited her arrival. As she rose for this purpose, 
the youthful cortege burst forth into a wild song of con- 
vratulation. 
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THE BRIDAL. 


Oh! busk ye the bride! the snood let her wear 
To grace for the last time her dark raven hair ; 
For Conan has come, to bear o’er the lea 

Our Mary, the boast of green Ivanhre. 


Oh! busk ye the bride! a brighter ne’er shone, 
The daughters of Clan-Lea’s rade straths among ; 
Nor stepp’d there a gallant truer and gay 

Than Conan, brave son of old Glenmaskay. 


Then blest be their wedding, blest be the hour, 
When breathings of love two young hearts outpour ; 
May future bards tell of bridal to be, 

As Mary’s, the boast of green Ivanhire! 


The words died away, as they reached the appointed 
place for celebrating the espousals. Along either side of 
the hall stood the magnates of the clan, if we may be al- 
lowed so to speak, and where the door opened, beyond, 
upon the green, a motley array of the commoners. The 
clergyman was an impressive and middle-aged man, with a 
mild vet serious countenance; habited in a garb, at once 
indicative of the divine and mountaineer ; for whilst a black 
coat and bands gave proof of the former, a dark-grey plaid 
loosely thrown over his shoulder, and a dirk stuck in his 
side-belt, betokened the semi-military habits of the latter. 
He called upon the affianced couple to stand forth, and 
as they did so, a dias or covering, formed of plaids extended 
lengthwise, was held over them by the bride’s-maids, and 
bridegroom’s best men. ‘The solemnity was gone through, 
the maiden-kiss snatched by the husband, and the echo of 
musketry renewed ; whilst brandy, French wines, and ale, 
(the latter a then universal beverage,) flew around the com- 
pany. Again the whole party mustered, to escort the young 
bride down the glen to her future house; a walk, march, or 
run—it might appropriately be called either, as the per- 
formers could accomplish, redolent of joy, innocence, and 
glee. Arrived at the green before her new home, some of 
the youngsters performed the sword-dance, or, as it is or- 
dinarily known, the step of Gillie-callum, jumping with 
singular skill, in measured time, across two transverse 
naked broad-swords. Next followed, what our antiquarian 
readers must well know was practised of yore, the kissing- 
dance. Nor let any modest eye imagine, that in stating 
this picture of departed manners, we would raise a blush 
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on the cheek of innocence. Our virtuous fair need not 
shrink at being told that their grandmothers accorded, 
without any pr udish pride, the chaste salute, which repaid, 
as the now cold finger-tipped touch of recognition does, 
the attention of their beaux. “The march of intellect” 
has abated such soft reminiscences, but the moralist may 
question if for the better ? 


“Come, my old dame,” cried Niel Mhic Lea, “let you 


and I give example to these laggard heels of clansmen of 


the eood old times before them, and cheer them on their 
duty,” as he turned his aged negra into the ring. 


“Nay, my host,” said Coirshugle, “you must yield to 
me the honour of leading the mistre ess of our revels.” “ The 
Mhie Lea’s roof-tree !” shouted he to the musicians, whilst 
he handed the worthy lady forth. Loud cheers responded, 
as young Mhic Lea rose with Barbara Graeme to join: the 
dance. Meantime the night wore on, and still saw the 
happy band unseparated. At last the elders dropped off, 
and returned to Castle-na-mannoch, and the tield was left to 
the young. The undressing of the bride, to facilitate 
which ceremony the love- knots of her dress had, according 


to Highland fashion, been carelessly tied ; the throwing of 


the stocking, and the drinking of the ine cup by the mar- 
ried pair, were finally got through ; the bridal-chamber, 
(which then served the purpose of a drawing-room, as in- 
deed the best bedroom continued to do for years, after this 
period, in the Highlands,) was cleared, and the healths 
from without became deep, loud, and boisterous. A few 
wiser, or less strong-headed topers, staggered to their apart- 
ment, where they lay, promiscuously huddled together, on 
the naked floor, — 


“ Consigned to heaven their joys and woes, 
And sunk in undisturbed repose.” 


But the jollity was not confined to the upper ranks; the 
clansmen enjoyed their full share, though their thoughts 
often reverted to such of their friends as had marched to re- 
inforce the prince’s army. ‘Can you tell me,” said one of 
them to an old demure-looking creature, accounted the sage 
of the tribe, “what all ta splatter of ta muster of our lads 
was about?” “ Teil kens,” replied the oracle, “but ta say 
that ta Mhic-Lea and ta King Sheorge hac casten out, and 
So ar gaun to war, and toutless ta Mhic-Lea is in to right.’ 
With this sapient ‘reply the circle was perfectly satisfied. 


XIX. BOB 
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CHAPTER VI. 


The inmates of Castlenamannoch, and at the young tacks- 
man’s, were as yet buried in sleep, or rubbing their bloodshot 
eyes and aching foreheads, when a man, spent with fatigue 
and fear, burst on the half-dreaming inmates. “The sidie: 
oe is at your gates; arm, arm, or all i is lost !"’ The chief- 

tain himself was the first to spring to his feet. “ sidier roy, 
did you say? then, by my faith, he shall be well met. 
What ho! Aulay of Drumquhsall, look that A’chuthag (the 
cuckoo), be well primed,” and he cried to a warder, sta- 
tioned on the bartizan, in charge of a singular piece of ord- 
nance known under the soubriquet in question. Aulay gay 
the duteous response; when Allan Vich Neil, who had 
heard his father’s voice, rushed from his sleeping-place, to 
ask the tidings ? 

“ Tidings of woe, my son, our habitation is beset.” Sce- 
ing the posture of affairs, the voung laird then ran over, 
with a beating heart, the tale of their misfortunes. “My 
brave followers,” exclaimed the old man, when the sad _nar- 
ration was finished, “ what shall [ say to soothe their aged 
parents’ woe !”’ 

“Say? Rouse theia to revenge; send forth the fiery 
cross; bid the living remember those who are no more, and, 
like them, let them die to defend their country, not live, to 
deplore her woe. This determination is my only consolation 
for having survived Drummossie’s terrors.” 

The father with a Roman sternness shook his son’s 
hand. He said nothing ; but there passed along his features 
one of those glances which tell more forcibly than words 
the mental happiness of the auditor, 

“Leave the consolation of your tribe to me, since I have 
been their destroyer, and am doomed to be the malediction 
of my race. Did you not bid the ‘ A’chuthag’ be prepared? 
Woe is me! She herself now answers! That fatal sound 
bears death to him or her who hears her omened voice be- 
fore he eats or drinks. Where is our bride of Ivanhre, and 
her young mate?” 

“ Down the glen, at their own house; but what sickens 
you 

“Another blow! now is thy wretched son indeed of evil 
eve to his clan. They cannot have ate or drank, for the 
sun is scarce risen, and you know the motto, ‘The cuckoo 
has fouled them: conse quent on such a chance is death.” 
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“ Away with such phantasies ! arouse, thee boy!” but the 
words were scarcely escaped his lips, when a crowd of women 
rushed up the court-yard, singing and crying in the most 


doleful screams, the coronach, or lamentation. The chief 


and his son knew, by this token, the sad tidings had gone 
forth. “Weep not,” said the latter, “revenge to-day, 
mourning to-morrow! They advance; hark! the pipes!” 

“Your alarm is vain,” uttered a person, as yet unobserved ; 
“they are friends whom your guardsman observed, not 
foes, and they are rallying for a second trial yet.” 

“1 told you so, Coirshugle,” cried Balinbrek andVich Neil, 
exultingly ; [I told you the white cross should wave again.”’ 

“ And if so, where is your faithful emissary in whom you 
trust? Where is Hutcheon Roy, Mac Vaister, Vich lan of 
Glentairney ? Does he lag?” 

“He lies who says so!” uttered the fierce mountaineer, 
as he strode into the circle, to the astonishment of even 
Vich Neil and Balinbrek. “ He lies who holds Mac Vaister’s 
honour in default.” “ I said it not in dishonour ;” and Glen- 
tairney grasped Mac Tosach’s hand. ‘The latter returned 
the grasp: “ Enough, our gallant fellows are mustering 
for Mortlaig, in the isle of Morar; but will you not greet 
the strangers ?” 

In an instant Vich Neil and Balinbrek went to them. 
They were a fine body of men belonging to a neighbouring 
clan, whom Glentairney had encountered on their way to 
the Low Country, to swell the ranks of the insurgents, now 
necessarily compelled to turn their faces westward, in con- 
sequence of the rueful intelligence which he had communi- 
cated. A council was speedily formed, and the measures 
of the leaders taken. These were, in substance, to march 
with such men as yet remained in the glen, and their new 
friends, for the appointed rendezvous in Morar. The mus- 
tering place was appointed, the burning symbol despatched, 
and, in an incredibly brief space of time, Mhic Lea saw his 
faithful followers arrayed for battle. Paramount to all 
other duty was the obedience of vassal to his lord; and 
sorely was it proved on the present occasion, when impe- 
rious honour tore the young bridegroom of yesterday from 
his weeping spouse, to swell their number. “ You shall be 
my henchman,* Conan,” said Allan Vich Neil, anxious to 
work on the pride of his clansman, and do him honour in the 


* Page, or attendant. 
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sight of his comrades, as some compensation for his severely 
tried fidelity. The youth cocked his blue bonnet with a 
smarter air, showered a torrent of kisses on his bride, drew 
his hand across his eyes, and trod on with a dete rmined 
step. “Lamh threin ‘sghch vas!” (strong arm in every 
trial,) cried his chief, as he turned towards the piper : 

« strike up! thogail nam bo,” (we come through the drift 
to drive the prey s) and the column was instantly i in motion. 


With the adventurous band went all but the aged chief- 
tain of the valley, and Mac Tosach of Coirshugle. His 
age excused the first; his own feelings deterred the latter, 
who returned to Stratharkaig. “If at least,” thought he, 
“T cannot prevail on those who are dear to me from rushing 
blindly into danger, I may so time my motions, as to be 
prepared to succour, if I cannot guide.” 


As is now well known, the clans never made head again. 
The meeting at Mortlaig, and the more important g eathering 
at Ruthven of Badenoch, came to nothing. What was the 
fate of the actors in the old clansman’s narrative we cannot 
say; for the morning after he told it, our party broke up 
their quarters, and we never saw him more. But an anti- 
quarian friend, in going through some musty papers of a 
Highland relativ e, found some rude verses of old Graeme of 
Balinbrek, which indicated that he had gone alfroad, and 
that the maladie du pays had seized him; since he therein 
personates an aged minstrel sighing for his distant Hebridean 
home. “Done at y” Hague, Sept” 1748, midnight, J. G. 
is the finale to this lugubrious composition, which is as 
follows: 


SONG OF THE BARD. 


Where shall the exile look for rest, 
Or find his lost repose,— 

Far from his island of the West, 

Beset by cruel foes / 


That land beloved, for ever dear, 
His eyes no more shall see ; 

Nor rise to glad, his sight to cheer 

The mountains of Tiree. 


> 


But as at even o’er the deep 
The sullen breakers roar, 
He ‘ll sit him by the bee tling cliff, 
And dream of home once more 
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The heath he roam’d in sprightly youth, 
The green dell’s mossy shade ; 

The maid he sought with ardent truth, 
And love’s fond votary made,— 


Rise on his mind, as fancy’s spell 
Controls the treach’rous hour ; 

Whilst festive boards, and massy shell, 
Exert their gladdening power. 


Land of his home! you melt again 
In visions brightly new ; 

Sweep o’er his brain your mimic train 
Of streams and mountains blue. 


tle hears, he hears, the wood-notes wild 
Of Scotia’s accents roll ; 

Those notes, which o’er him, as a child, 
Enfore’d their soft control. 


His country needs !—her banners fly,— 
Her cross still bright and true ; 

“To arms! to arms!” her warriors cry, 
“ Our foes shall dearly rue.” 


But see ! he sinks,—the chord is wove, 
The vision’s bright and fair; 

In vain the exile’s heart has strove 
’Gainst image of despair. 





[IRISH INVOCATION. 


« A cra na ecéimenn ccombaide ! 
Freigid bar ttrom—suan gan an, 
Ceimid lom-luad bur lebar. 


Race of the affectionate generations! rouse from your deep 
slumber without delay; earnestly apply yourselves to the pub- 
lication of your literature. 
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THE MABINOGI OF TALIESIN. 


( Continued from the Cambrian Quarterly for April. ) 


NOTICES OF THE POWERS OF 
THE BARD. 

In water there is a quality en- 
dowed with a blessing ; on God 
it is most just to meditate aright ; 
to God it is proper to supplicate 
with seriousness, since no ob- 
stacle can there be to obtain a 
reward from him. 


Three times have I been born, 
[ know by meditation; it were 
miserable for a person not to 
come and obtain all the sciences 
of the world, collected together 
in my breast, for | know what 
has been, what in future will 
occur. 

I will supplicate my Lord that 
I get a refuge in him, a regard 
[ may obtain in his grace; the 
Son of Mary is my trust, ereat 
in him is my de light, for in him 
is the world continually up- 
holden. 


God has been to instruct me 
and to raise my expectation, the 
true Creator of heaven, who 
attords me protection; it is 
rightly intended that the saints 
should daily pray, for God, the 
renovator, will bring them to 
him, 


A CHALLENGE TO THE BARDS 


OF MAELGON. 
Is it not natural to be“excited 
by the allurement of praise ; 


SYNIADAU AR DDONIAU ¥ 
BARDD. 


Ar ddwvr mae cyviwrw can 
vendigaw ; 

ar duw mae lawnav iawn syn- 
wyraw, 

ar duw mae cyviawn gwedd- 
iaw yn brudd, 

can ni ellir Nudd cael budd 
iwrthaw. 

Tair gwaith ym ganed, gw 
vyvyriaw ; 

truan oedd i ddyn na 
i geisiaw 

holl gelvyddydau byd yn bydd- 
inaw im bru, 

canys gwn a vu, a vydd rhag- 

law. 


ddoat 


Cyvarcav ym Nav nawdd i'm 
vantaw, 

cyvarcwel ym del 
eiddaw ; 

ym crair yw Mab Marr, 
arnav vy mryd, 

canys delir y byd 
iwrthaw. 


dawn o'1 
mawr 


bob awit 


Bu Daw im dysgu a’m dys- 
ewyliaw, ‘ 
ewir Greawdyr nev nawdd im 
gantaw : 

cywraint yw ir saint weddiaw 
beunydd, 

canys Duw Dovydd eu dwg 
ataw. 


HER I VEIRDD MAELGWN. 
Neud gognawd gyru 
a gwawd ddyvyru ; 











by the belief in a narrative, 
as to what the world has been ? 


as to who is accomplished to sing 


before the throne of Jesus, 
in the presence of the three hosts, 
when He shall be judging? 
what minstrel will sing 
when Cynan shall be called 
to a summoned chair, 
in the presence ot Cadwalader, 
when there shall be a natural end 
to Cynan son of Bran ? 

If you be primary bards 
to the master of sciences, 
declare ye mysteries 


that relate to the inhabitants of 


the world: 
there is a noxious creature, 
from the rampart of Satanas, 
which has overcome all 
between thedeepand the shallow; 
equally wide are his jaws 
as the mountains of the Alps ; 
him death will not subdue, 
nor hand or blades: 
there is the load of nine hun- 
dred waggons 
in the hair of his two paws ; 
there is in his head an eve 


vreen as the limpid sheet of 


icicle; 
three Springs arise 
in the nape of his neck ; 
sea-roughs thereon 
swim through it; 
there was the dissolution of the 
OXNCN 
i De ivrdonwy the water-gifted. 
The hames of the three springs 
from the midst of the ocean ; 
one generating brine 
which is from the Corti, 
to replenis sh the Hood, 
over seas disappearing ; 
the second without injury 
it will fall on us, 
When there is rain abroad, 
through the whelming sky ; 


Mabinogion. 


a thraethawd gredu, 

pa vyd a ddyvu ! ? 

pwy a wyr canu 

ger bron yr lesu, 

yn ny ewydd y tri llu, 

pan vydd yn barnu ? 

pa gerddawr a gan, 

pan alwer Cynan 

| ddyvyn gader, 

ver bron Cadwal: uler, 

pan vydd trane anian 

ar Cynan ab Bran ¢ 
Os ye briv veirddion 

| rwyv celvyddon, 

treuthwe orcuddion 

© vundi maon: 


Vv mae pryv aty 

Q vaer ey 

a oresgyn: is 

eyvrwng dwvn a bas ; 
Cyvled ei enau 

a mynydd Mynnau ; 
lis Orv ydd angau 

na Haw na llavnau ; 


mae llwvth naw cant men 


yn rhawn dwy bawen ; 
Ilygad yn ei ben 
owvrdd val elas 1aen ; 


tuir fynmon y sydd 
vn er wegilydd; 
mor-vryced arno 

a noviant drwyddo ; 
bu daith bualawn 


Deivrdonwy dyvr-ddawn. 


Henw y tair fynnon 
o ganol eigion : 

un Ilwydd heli 

pan yw Cori, 

t edryd Hiant 

dros voroedd divant ; 
yr ail yn ddi nam 

a de lye wydd arnaim, 
pan vw owlaw allan, 
drwy awyr dylan ; 
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the third will appear 

through the mountain veins, 

like a flinty banquet, 

the work of the King of kings. 
A most strange creature will 

come 

from the sea marsh of Rhianedd, 

as a punishment of iniquity 

on Maelgwn Gwynedd ; 

his hair, his teeth, 

and his eyes being as gold ; 

and this will bring destruc tion 

upon Maelgwn Gwynedd. 


[It is | who am a diviner 
and a leading bard, 
who know every passage 
of the cave of silence ° 
{ shall liberate Elphin 
from the belly of the stony tower ; 
lam Taliesin, 
chief of the bards of the west, 
who will loosen Elphin 
out of the golden fetter. 


AGAIN TO THE BARDS OF 
MAELGWN. 


‘Thou retained bard above, 
thou retained bard below, 
there is not a spot that is known 
under the sun and in its round ; 
neither is it known to you 
what is told by tongues: 
nor what is stated as certain 
between your truth and false- 
hood ; 
you who are ‘lie bards, coun- 
try crows 
you hi odie ¢ escape flying away. 
The bard who cannot silence me, 
may he not experience silence 
until he @ eoes to be covered 
by earth and gravel. 
tle who listens to me, 
may he 
God. 
Elphin the son of Gwyddno 
is in the land of Arthro, 





Mabinogion. 


be loved by the Son of 





trydedd a ddarwedd 
drwy wythi mynyddedd, 
mal ‘callestrig wledd, 
o waith Rex “rexedd. 


E ddaw pryv rhyvedd 


o vorva Rhianedd, 

I ddial enwiredd 

ar Vaelewn Gwynedd ; 
el view, ei ddannedd, 
a’i lygaid yn eurwedd ; 
a hwn ewna ddiwedd 
ar V aelyw n Gwynedd. 


Myvisy ddewin 
a bardd- cyfredin, 
a wn bob gorsin 
gogov gorthewin : 
rhyddaav vi Elfin 
o vol twr meinin; 
mi wyv Taliesin, 
pen beirdd gorllewin, 
a ollwng E ‘fin 
o hual eurin. 
ETO I VEIRDD MAELGWN. 
Gosgordd vardd ucod, / 
sosgordd vardd isod, 
nid Ges van wybod 
dan huan a rhod; 
ni wyddeg cwithau 
pa draeth tavodau, 
na dosbarth diau 
rhwng eic gwir agau ; 


beirdd bycaii, brain’bro, 


braidd nad ewe ar fo. 

Bardd na’m gostego, 4 
rosteg nis cafo 

nes el mewn gortho 

o ddaiar a gro, 

sawl a’m gwrandawo, 

mab Duw a’i caro. 


Elin ab Gwvddno, 
svn halar 


Arthro, 











under thirteen locks, 

for praising his teacher. 

It is I who am Taliesin, 

chief of the bards of the west, 
who knows every outlet 

of the cave of silence, 

who will loosen Elphin 

from his golden fetter. 


THE CASUALTIES OF THE BARD. 


First, I have been formed a 
comely person, 

in the court of Ceridwen I have 
done penance; 

though little I was seen, placidly 
received, 

l was great on the floor of the 
place to where | was led ; 

| have been a prized defence, 
the sweet muse the cause, 

and by law without speech I 
have been liberated 

by a smiling black old hag, when 
irritated 

dreadful her claim when pur- 
sued : 


| have fled with vigour, 
[ have fled as a frog, 
I have fled in the semblance of 
a crow, scarcely finding rest; 
| have fled vehemently, 
| have fled as a chain, 
{ have fled as a roe 
into an entangled thicket ; 
lL have tled asa wolf cub, 
| have fled as a wolf in a wil- 
derness, 
{ have fled as a thrush 
of portending language ; 
| have fled as a fox, 
used to concurrent bounds of 
quirks ; 
| have fled as a martin, 
which did not avail : 
| have fled as a squirrel, that 
vainly hides, 
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tan dri-ar-ddeg clo, 
am ganmawl athro : 
myvi wyv Taliesin, 
pen beirdd gorllewin, 
a wn bob gorsin 
gogov gorthewin 

a ollwng Elfin 

oi hual e eurin. 


DAMWEINION Y BARDD. 


Cyntav ym Iluniwyd ar lun 
dyn glwys ; 

yn Ilys Ceridwen ym pen- 
ydiwys ; 

cyd bac yin gwelid, gwyl vy 
nghynnw: ys, 

oeddwn vawr ug Hawr lan ym 
tywys ; 

prid bum parwyden per awen 
parwys, 

ac oO syvraith heb iaith ym 
rhyddawys 

hen widdon ddulon, pan lidi- 
wys 

engiriawl ei hawl pan hwyli- 
WySs: 


foais yn gadarn, 
foais yn Ilyfan, 
foais yn rhith bean 
braidd or phowys ; 
foais yn derwyn, 
foais yn § gadwyn, 
fais yn tyre owyn, 
mewn llwyn llycwys ; 
foais yn vileiddyn, 
foais vleiddawr yn nifaith, 


foais yn vronvraith, 
cyviaith coelwys; 

foais yn gadno, 

cydnaid ystumiau, 


foais yn velau, 
mal na thyciwys: 

foais yn wiwair, ni cynnydd 
celwys, 
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| have fled as a stag’s antler, o 

ruddy course, 
| have fled as iron in a glowing 
fire, 

i have fled asa 
woe to such as has a wish 
for it; 

| have fled as a fierce bull bit- 
terly fighting, 

| have fled asa bristly boar seen 
in a ravine, 

| have fled as a white grain of 
pure wheat, 

on the skirt of a hempen sheet 
entangled, 

that seemed of 
mare’s foal, 

that is filling like a ship on the 
waters ; 

into a dark leathern bag I was 
thrown, 

and on a boundless sea I was 
sent adrift; 

which was to me an omen of 
being tenderly nursed, and 
the Lord of heaven then set 
me at liberty. 


the size of a 


rlik BARD DECLARES HIS 
HISTORY, 


Primary chief bard 

am tto i Aphin, 

and my original country 

isthe region of the summerstars: 
Joannes the diviner 

called me Merddin, 

at length every king 


will call me T aliesin. 


| was with my Lord 
in the highest sphere, 
on the fall of Lucifer 
into the depth of hell; 
I have borne a banner 
before Alexander ; 
1 know the names of the stars 
of the north and the south. 


l have been on the valaxv 





spear- -head, of 
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foais yn gern hydd, rhudd ym 


rhwyvwys, 
foais yn haiarn mewn tan 
tywys, 


foais yn ben gwaew, gwae ei 
pucwys; 


foais yn darw taer cwerw ym- 
laddw ys, 

foais yn vaedd gwryg¢ mewn 
rhyc¢ rhithwys, 

foais yn ronyn gwyn gwenith 
glwys; 

ar ael Ilen carthen 
vaglwys ; 

cymaint oedd eigweleda cyveb 
rhewys, 

a yw yn llenwi 
ddyvrwys ; 
mewn boly tywyll lle ym ty- 

walltwys, 
ac mewn mor dylan ym dy- 
cwelwys ; 
bu roelyain 
vagwys, 
Arglwydd nev yn 
rhyddygwys. 


ym car- 


val llong ar 


im’ pan vm cain 


rhydd ym 


Y BARDD YN MYNEGU El 
IiANES. 


Priv vardd cysevin 

wyv vii Elfin, 

am gwiad gynnevin 

yw bro ser hevin: 

loannes ddewin 

ym gelwis Merddin, 

bellac pob brenin 

ym geilw Taliesin. 
Bum gyda vy Ner 

yu ngorucelder, 

ar gwymp Lucifer 

| utern ddyvnder 

bum yn dwyn baner 

rhag Alexander: 

mi wn enwau ser 

voyledd ac awster. 

Bum yn nghaer Gwdion 














at the throne of the Distributor; 

] was in Canaan 

when Absalom was slain ; 

I conveyed the divine Spirit 

to the level of the vale of Hebron ; 

| was in the court of Don* 

before the birth of Gwdion. 

I was instructor 

to Eliand Enoc ; 

I was at the place of the cruci- 
fixion 

of the merciful Son of God ; 

I have been loquacious 

prior to being gifted with speech ; 

| have been winged by the 

genius of the splendid crosier ; 

| have been for three periods 

in the court of Arianrod ;+ 

| have been the chief director 


of the work of the tower of 


Nimrod; 
l am a wonder 
whose origin is not known. 


I have been in the ark, 
with Noah and Alpha; 
I have seen the destruction of 
Sodom and Gomorra; 
I was in Africa 
before the foundation of Rome; 
l am now come here 
to the remains of Troia. 
[ have been with my Lord 
in the manger of the ass; 
1 strer 1ethened Moses 
through the water of Jordan ; 
| have been in the firmament 
with Mary Magdalene ; 
| have suffered hunger 
for the Son of the Virgin. 
I have obtained the muse 
from the cauldron of Ceridwen; 
I have been bard of the harp 
to Lleon of Lochlin. 


Llys Don is the bardic appellation of the constellation Cassiopeia ; and 


so Caer Gwdion is the g ralaxy. 


+ The constellation calicd the northern crown, literally the court of the 


$2 lver circle. 
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gan orsedd Deon ; 
bum mi yn Nghanon 


pan las Absalon; 
mi dygum Huon 


I lawr glyn Hebron ; 
bum mi yu llys Don, 


cyn genl Gwdion. 
bum mi baderog 
Eli ae Enog ; 


bum mi ar van crog 


mab Duw trugarog; 


bum mi lavarog 


cyn bod tavodog ; . 


bum mi adeiniog 
awen ceinvaglog ; 


bum mi dri eyvnod 


yu Ilys Ar ianrod ; 


bum mi ben siete 
ar waith twr Nimrod; 


mi wyv ryveddod, 


ni wyddis vy hanvod. 


Bum mi yn arca, 
van Noah ac Alpha; 


mi gwelais ddiva 


Sodom a Gomorra; 


Africa 


bum yn 


cyp setliad Roma; 


mi daethym yma 


at weddillion Trota. 


Bum eyda vy Rhen 


vin ndvteanh asen 3 


ini nerthais Moesen 
drwy ddwvr lorddonen ; 
bum ar yr wybren 

gyda Mair Vadlen; 


mi cev als hew y n 


am Vab y Vorwyn. 


Mi cevais awen 
o bair Ceridwen; 


bum mi vardd telyn 


1 Leon Lly¢lyn ; 
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I have been on the White Hill, 

in the court of Cynvelyn, 

in stocks and fetters 

for a day and a year. 

| have been a teacher 

to the whole universe; 

| shall be until the day of doom 

on the face of the earth; 

my body it will not be known 

whether flesh or fish. 

[ have been in an easy chair 

above the ecliptic, 

and this revolves 

between three elements ; 

then I was for nine months 

in the womb of the hag Cerid- 
wel ; 

| was originally little Gwion, 

and at length i am Taliesin. 


When this composition was 
made known to the king and 
his nobles, they became greatly 
surprised; for they heard not 
from the mouth of a boy so 
little any thing that could be 
compared to this song. And 
when his majesty knew that its 
author was the bard of E Iphin, 
he ordered Heinin, his chief and 
wisest bard, to bring an answer 
to Taliesin, and to contend with 
‘him. But he, on coming for- 
ward, could only play blab blab 
with his lip; and, when the 
four and twenty other bards 
were sent for, they did the same 
thing, and they could not do 
otherwise. ‘Toatdaien Maelgwn 
asked Taliesin what might be 
his errand there; and so the 
other answered in verse in this 
manner: 


Puny bards, Lam trying 
to secure the prize, if I can ; 
by a gentle prophetic strain 
lam endeavouring to retrieve 
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bum yn y Gwynvryn, 

yn llys Cynvelyn, 

mewn cyf a gevyn, 

un- dydd- a-blwyddyn. 

Mi a vum dysgawd 

yr holl vedysawd ; 
byddav hyd ddydd brawd 
ar hyd daiarawd ; 

ni wyddis vy nghnawd; 

al cig al pysgawd. 

Bum yn nghadair viydd, 
goruwe caer sidydd, 

hon yn troi y sydd 
cyvrwng tri elvydd ; 

bum naw mis haiag 

yn nghroth Ceridwen wrac ; 


bum gynt Wion bac, 
Taliesin bellac. 


Pan wybu y brenin ac e! 
urddasolion y gwawd hwn, 
synu yn vawr a wnaynt; ac 
ni clywynt o ben baggen ei vy- 
caned a ellid et debygu i'r gan 
hon. A phan wybu y brenin 
mai bardd Elfin oedd eve, ar- 
cal ar Heinin, ei vardd penay 
a doethav, ddawed ag ateb i 
Daliesin, ac ymorcestu ag ev. 
Ond pan ddaethai yno, nis 
gallai amgen no gware blerwm 
ar ei wevl; a phan anvoned 
am y pedwar-ar-ugain beirdd 
ereill, yr un peth a 4 wnaynt, ac 
nis gellyntamgen. Yna y go- 
vynal Maelgwn i Daliesin pa 
ydoedd ei neges yno; ac yr 
atebai yntau ar wawd val hyn: 


Culveirdd, ceisiaw yr wy 
cadw y gamp neus gallwyv : 
darogan dawelwy\ 
| rvgeisiaw yr wyy 





















































the loss | may have suffered ; 

complete the attempt, I hope, 

since Elphin endures trouble 

in the fortress of Teganwy.* 

His confinement may not be 
over much, 

strengthened by my muse | am 
powerful ; 

mighty on my part is what I seek ; 

for, three hundred songs and 
more, 

are combined in the spell I sing. 

There ought not to stand where 
fam 

neither stone and neither ring ; 

that there ought not to be about 
me 

not any bard who may not know 

that Elphin son of Gwyddno 

is in the land of Artro,t+ 

secured by thirteen locks, 

for praising his instructor : 

and then I Taliesin, 

chief of the bards of the west, 

shall loosen Elphin 

out of a golden fetter. 


As Taliesin was thus reciting 
his composition at the gate, 
there arose such a storm of 
wind, that the king and all 
his nobles thought the castle 
would fall on their heads; and 
thereupon the king ordered E- 
phin to be hastily brought out 
of prison, and that he might be 
placed before Taliesin; and im- 
mediately it is said that Tali- 
esin sang a song, so that the 
fetters opened from about the 
legs of Elphin. 


After this he sang a prelude, 
that is called the master-piece 
of the bards, as it follows here. 


The ruins of the fort of Teganwy : 
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y golled a galwyv ; 

B= veisydd rhygoelwyv, 
neud Elfin yn nghystwy 
sydd o gaer rn pou y. 
Arno na ddoded rwy 


cadr vy ngorawen wyv, 


cadarn ym a geiswyv; 
sev tri-cant cerdd a mwy 


ywya wawd a ganwyv 
nis dyl sav lle ydd wyv 


na maen ac na modrwy . 
na byddi vy nghylewy 


nebun bardd nas gwypo 
mai Elfin ab Gwyddno 
sydd yn naiar Artro, 
tan dri-ar-ddeg clo, 

am gannmaw!l ei i athro : 
a minnau Taliesin, 

pen beirdd y gorllewin, 
a ollyngav Elfin 

o hual gorewien. 


Mal ydd oedd Taliesin evelly 
yn canu ei gerdd, am y porth, 
y cyvodes gwyth o wynt aruthr 


onis tybiasynt y brenin ac ei 
holl urddasolion y syrthiat y 
gaer am eu penau; ac yna y 


brenin a beris eyrcu Elfin ar 


vrys 0 gargar, ac el osodi ev 
ger bron Taliesin; ac yn y lle 
y dywedir i Daliesin ganu 
cerdd nes agori y gevyn od- 
diam draed Elfin. 


Yn olhyn y canai eve osteg, 
yr hon a elwir corcest y beirdd, 
mal y mae yma: 


there are still some remains of iton 


és northern side of the estuary of the Conwy river. 


+ A small estuary, two miles south of Harleg, in Meirion. 
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What was the first man 
made by the God of heaven ; 
what the fairest flattering speech 
that was prepared by Jeuav; 
what meat, what drink, 
what roof his shelter; 
what the first impression 
of his primary thinking 
what became his clothing ; 
who carried on a disguise, 
owing to the wiles of the country, 
in the beginning ? 
Wherefore should a stone be 
hard, 
why should a thorn be sharp- 
pointed ; 

who is hard like a flint, 

who is salt like brine; 

who sweet like honey; 

who rides on the gale; 

why ridged should be the nose; 

why should a wheel be round; 

why should the tongue be gifted 
with speech 

rather than another member ? 

if thy bards, Heinin, be compe- 
tent, 

let them reply to me, Taliesin. 


After that he sang this prelude, 
which is called the Castigation 
of the Bards. 

If thou art a bard completely 
imbued 

with genius not to be controlled, 

be thou not untractable 

within the court of thy king; 

until thy rigmarole shall be 
known, 

be thou silent Heinin 

as to the name of thy verse, 

and the name of thy vaunting; 


and as to the name of thy grand- 
sire 

prior to his being baptized. 

Avaunt, ye bards above, 

avaunt, ye bards below! 

My belov ed is below, 
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Pa y dyn cyntav 
a orug Duw Nav; 
pa wenilaith decav 
a drevnai leuav ; 
pa vwyd, pa ddiawd, 
pa do ei wasgawd; 
pa cyntav anawd 
ei briv vyvyrdawd ; 
pa aeth ei ddillad; 
pwy a ddug ymwad, 
o ystrywiad gwlad, 
yn y decreuad. 
Paham mae caled maen, 


paham mae blaenllym draen; 


pwy galed val malen, 

pwy yn hallt val halen; 

pwy yn velys val mel; 

pwy a vercyg yr awel; 
paham y mae cevnawg trwyn ; 
paham y mae cron olwyn; 
paham y traetha tavawd, 


amgen nog arall aelawd : 
o medrant dy veirdd, Heinin, 


atebent i mi Taliesin. 

Gwedi hyny canai eve y! 
ostee hon, ‘A elwir Cystwy 
Beirdd. 

Os wyt vardd cyvrisgin 


o awen ddysgethrin, 
na vydd di ddysgethrin 
o vewn Ilys dy vrenin ; 
oni wyper dy rimin, 


gorthawa di Heinin 
a henw dy rimiad, 
a henw dy ramiad ; 
a henw dy dalaith. 


ac iawn henw dy iaith, 
Gosgo, veirdd ucod, 
rosgo, veirdd isod! 

Vy anwyl sydd isod, 














— 
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in the fetter of Arianrod. 

It is certain you know not 

how to understand the song | 
utter, 

nor clearly how to discriminate 

between the truth and what is 
false; 

puny bards, crows of the district, 

why do you not take to flight? 

A bard that will not silence me, 

silence may he not obtain, 

till he goes to be covered 

under gravel and pebbles : 

such as shall listen to me, 

may heaven listen to him! 


In addition to this, Taliesin 
sang the prelude inserted here, 
that is called the Gall of the 
Bards, in the presence of the 
bards of Maelgwn collected to- 
gether. 

Minstrels persevere in their false 
custom, 
immoral ditties are their delight; 


vain and tasteless praise they 
recite; 

falsehood at all times do they 
utter; 

innocent persons they ridicule; 


married women, by their flattery, 


through mischievous intent they 
deceive; 

the pure white virgins of Mary 
they corrupt; 

those who believe them they bring 
to shame; 

they cause uneasiness to moral 
men, 

as they pass their lives away in 
vanity ; 

at night they get drunk, they 
sleep the day; 

in idleness without work they 
feed themselves; 
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tan hual Arianrod. 
Ni wyddog yn ddiau 
ddeall can y min man, 


na dosbarth sy glau 
rhwng y gwir a gau; 


beirdd bycain, brain bro, 
py nad ewe ar fo? 
Bardd na’m gostego, 
gosteg nis cafo, 

nes el mewn gortho, 

tan raian a ero: 

sawl a’m gwrandawo, 
ewrandawed nev vo! 

O ganlyniad i hyn y canai 
Taliesin yr osteg hon a elwit 
Bustl y Beirdd, yn newydd 
beirdd "Maelewn i i gyd. 


Cler eu cam arver 4 arverant, 


cathlau anneddvawl vydd eu 
moliant; 

lod orwag ddivlas 4 ddat- 
ganant; 

celwydd bob amser a ddywed.- 
ant; 

gwirionion ddynion a ddyval- 
ant; 

priodawl wreigedd, wrth eu 
moliant, 

trwy veddwl drygbwyll a vawi 
dwyllant ; 

morwynion gwynion Man 
halogant ; 

a goeliont iddynt a gywilydd- 
lant ; 

deddvolion ddynion 4 dram- 
gwyddant, 

mewn overedd eu hoes 4 
dreuliant ; 

y nos y meddwant, dydd 
cysgant ; 

mewn diogi heb waith ym- 

borthant; 


<4 
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376 Mabinogion. 


at courts they inquire after 
feasts ; 

every senseless word they bring 
forward ; 

every deadly sin they praise; 


every vile course of life they lead; 


concerning the days of death 
they think not; 

neither lodging ner charity do 
they give; 

and from no sensuality do they 
refrain, 

indulging in victuals to excess. 

The birds do fly, the fish do swim, 


the bees collect honey, worms 
do crawl, 

every thing travails to obtain its 
food, 

except minstrels and useless 
idlers. 

1 deride nor learning, nor min- 
strelsy ; 

for they are given by heaven to 
lighten thought. 

Be silent, then, ye unlucky 
rhyming bards, 

for you cannot judge between 
truth and falsehood. 

If you be primary bards formed 
by heaven, 

tell your king what his fate will 
be. 


After Taliesin had delivered 
his lord out of prison, and as- 
serted the chastity of his mis- 
tress, and silenced the bards, so 
that not any one of them dared 
to utter a single word, he re- 
quested of Elphin, that he would 
make a wager with the king of 
his possessing a horse swifter 
than all the horses of his ma- 
jesty; and this was done by 
Elphin; and the day, the time, 
and the »lace were tixed upon; 


llysoedd a gwleddoedd ym- 


ovynant; 


pob geiriau dibwylla grybwyll- 


ant; 

pob pegawd marwawl a gan- 
imolant, 

pob salwedd vugedd a arwedd-. 
ant ; 

am ddyddiau angau nis pryd- 
erant; 

llety a cardawd byth ni rodd- 
ant; 

a phob glythineb nis arbedant, 


vormodauo vwydau a vwytaant 

Adar 4 hedant, pysgod 4 
noviant, 

gwenny a velant, pryved 
ymlusgant, 

pob beth @ ymdaith er cael ei 
borthiant, 

ond clera diogion divwyniant. 


Ni gablav na dysg, na cerdd- 
oriaeth ; 

canys nev eu_ rhoes_ gloes 
argyllaeth. 


Tewce ¢wi bosv eirddion an- 


hylwydd, 

nt wyddog varnu gwir a 
celwydd. 

Oc ye briv-veird fydd o waith 
Dovydd, 

ewedwe 1'¢ brenin pa ei dram- 
gewydd. 


Yn ol darvod i Daliesin 
dynu ei arglwydd yn rhydd o 
gargar, a gwiriaw diweirdeb ei 
arglwyddes, a gostegu y beirdd, 
hyd na lyvasai neb o honynt 
wedvd un gair, eve 4 ercis | 
Elfin wneyd cyngwystl ag y 
brenin, bod iddo ev un mar¢ 
buanac no troll veirg ei vawr- 
hydi; a hyn 4 wnelai Elfin; 
ac y dydd, yr amser, ac y lle 





“~~ 
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and the spot is to this day called 
Morva Rhianedd, or sea-marsh 
of the Maidens.* So the king 
and his retinue came there, with 
twenty-four horses, the swiftest 
that were in his possession. And 
on the spot, after a long exami- 
nation, the course was marked 
out, and the horses were ap- 
pointed to run. To that place 
likewise came Taliesin, bringing 
with him twenty-four holly rods, 
made black by charring, and 
which he ordered the boy who 
rode the horse of his master to 
put in his girdle, with giving 
him directions to let all the 
horses of the king go before him; 
and as he could overtake them, 
each one after the other, he was 
to take one of the rods, and to 
give a stroke across the crupper 
of the horse; and after that he 
was to take another rod; and 
thus he did in like manner to 
all the horses, as he could over- 
take them, giving a strict com- 
mand to the rider to watch care- 
fully on what spot the horse 
might fall, and so put his cap 
down i in that spot. All this was 
accomplished by the boy, as well 
in giving a stroke to each one 
of the king’s horses, and of put- 
ting his cap down on the spot 
where the horse fell; and to the 
place Taliesin brought his mas- 
ter, after his horse had won the 
ace, and he ordered Elphin to 
put men at work to dig a pit. 
In this spot, after they had dug 
out the earth to a considerable 
depth, they found a large caul- 
dron, which was full of gold, and 
at the time Taliesin said, 


‘‘ Elphin, this is as payment 
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a noodid; ac y van a elwir hyd 
heddyw Morva_ Rhianedd. 
Yno y doynt y brenin ac ei 
osgordd 4 phedwar-ar-ugain o 
veir¢, y buanav a oeddynt 3 ar 
eihelw. Ac yn y van, yn ol 
hir broves, y nodid yr yrva, 
ac y gosodid y meir¢ 1 redeg. 
Yno hevyd y deuai Taliesin, a 
canddo bedair-ar-ugain o wiail 
celyn, a olosgid yn dduon; y 
rhai a beris eve i'r baggen a 
vargogai varg ei arlwydd eu 
dodi dan ei wregys, trwy roddi 
gor¢ymyn arno ar ollwng holl 
veirg y brenin o el viaen ; ac 
megys y cavai eve eu goddiwes 
wynt, pob un yn ol ei gilydd, 

eymerai un o’r gwiailar hoddai 
wialenawd ar draws pedrain y 
mare, ac yn ol hyny gollwng 
y wialen hono i lawr; ac yna 
cymerai wialen arall; a gwnai 
yr un modd am bob un o'r 
meir¢, megys ag y cafai eve eu 
goddiwes, trwyroddi gorg¢ymyn 
caeth ar y marcawg o wylied 
yn ddiesceulus pa van y cwym- 
piai y marc, a bwrw ei gap i'r 
llawr yn y man hwnw. Hyn 
oll 4 gyvlawnai y bacgen, yn 
gystal am roddi ewialenawd i i 
bob un 0 veirc y brenin, ac o 
vwrw el gap | ‘lawr yny man 
y cwympai y marc; ac ir Ile 
y dygai Taliesin ei arlwydd, 
yn oli’w varg ev ennill yr yrva, 
ac y peris i Elfin osodi gwyr 
ar waith i gloddiaw pwll. Yn 

man, gwedi iddynt gloddiaw 
y ddaiar i ddogn o ddyvnder, 
y cefynt wy bair mawr yn 
llawn o aur; ac yn yr amser 
y gwedai Taliesin, 


«Elfin, gwela dyma iti dal 


* This is about three miles from Conwy, on the coast towards Abergeleu, 
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378 Mabinogion. 


and reward for bringing me out 
of the wear, and for nursing me 
from that time to this day. 


On the spot where what is 
spoken of above was performed 
there is a pool of water, which 
is called to this day, the pool 
cauldron. 

After that the king ordered 
Taliesin to be brought before 
him: and of him he asked for 
information concerning the be- 
ginning of the human race; and 
thereupon ‘Taliesin composed 
the prelude, which at this day 
is called one of the four canons 
of song, and it begins thus: 


The Almighty made, 
down the Tien vale, 
with his plastic hands, 
Adam’s fair form; 
And five hundred years, 
void of any help, 
there remained and lay 
without a soul. 
He again did form, 
in calm paradise, 
from a left-side rib, 
bliss-throbbing Eve. 
Seven hours they were 
the orchard keeping, 
till Satan brought strife, 
With wiles from hell. 
Thence they were driven, 
cold and shivering, 
to gain their living, 
into this world. 
To bring forth with pain 
their sons and daughters, 
to have possession 
of Asia’s land. 
To Adam and his mate 
was given a spade, 
to break up the soil, 
thus to get bread, 


a gobrwy am vy nwyn allan 
o’r gored, ac am vy magu e) 
hyny hyd heddyw. 


Yn y van y gwnelid hyny a 
vynegir amdano ucod y mae 
llyn o ddwvr, a elwir er hyny 


hyd heddyw, y pyllbair. 


Ar ol hyny y perai y brenin 
ddwyn Taliesin ger el vron: ac 
iddo y govynal eve gyvar- 
wyddyd am ddegreuad cened| 
dyn; ac yna y gw nat Taliesin 
yr osteg a ddilyna yma, yr 
hon éelwir heddyw un o bedait 
colovn cerdd, ac 4 ddecreua 
val hyn: 

E wnelai Panton, 

ar lawr glyn Ebron, 

a’i ddwylaw gwynion, 

gwiw-lun Adda; 

A phump cant mlynedd, 

yn ddi amgeledd, 

bu ev yn gorwedd, 

heb anima. 


E a wnai eilwys, 
yn Ilys paradwys, 
oO asen aswys, 

iesin Eva 
Seithawr y buan’ 
yn cadw y berllan, 
cyn cyvrdan Satan, 

sut tartara. 


Oddiyno gyrwyd, 
trwy ryn ac anwyd, 
i ennill bywyd, 

ir byd yma. 


[ ddwyn drwy ludded 
veibion a merced, 
i gael govuned 
ar dir Asia. 
I Adda a’i gymhar 
y rhoid rhaw balar, 
i dori daiar, 
er cael bara. 
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An angelie hand, 

from the High Father, 

brought seed for growing 
That Eve might sow; 


The wheat pure and white, 


summer tilth to sow, 
every man to feed, 
till great yule feast. 


But she then did hide 

of the gift a tenth, 

and all did not sow 
of what was dug. 


In the place thus sown 

filched was the seed, 

as Daniel the seer 
doth prophesy. 


Black rye then was found, 
and not pure wheat grain, 
to show the mischief 

thus of thieving 


The wheat rich in grain 

and red flowing wine 

Christ’s pure body make, 
Son of Alpha. 


The wafer is flesh, 

the wine is spilt blood, 

the Trinity’s words, 
sanctify them. 


The concealed books 

from Emmanuel’s hand 

were brought by Raphael 
as Adam’ s gift, 


When in his old age, 

to his chin immersed 

in Jordan’s water, 
keeping a fast. 


Twice five, ten and eight, 
she was self-bearing, 
the mixed burden 
of man-woman. 
And once, not hidden, 
she brought forth Abel, 
and Cain the forlorn, 
the homicide. 


Engylawl g génad, 

gan yr Uceldad, 

a ddug had tyviad 
hyd at Eva; 


Y gwenith claerwyn, 
er hau hav aryn, 
i borthi pob dyn, 

hyd wyl magna. 


Hithau darguddiodd 

ddegved ran y rhodd 

hyd na lwyr hauodd 
yr holl balva. 


Yn man yr hauwyd, 

yr had 4 gelew yd, 

medd Daniel brofwyd, 
a brofwyda. 


Rhyg du a gafad, 

yn lle gwenithad, 

er dangaws avrad 
ar ladrata. 


O wenith gwiw-vaint 

a gwin rhudd rwydd-vraint 

y gwnair corf cywraint, 
Crist vab Alpha. 


Yr avrilad yw cnawd, 

y gwin yw owaedrawd, 

a geiriau’r Drindawd 
eu cysegra. 


Y llyvrau dirgel 

o law Emmanuel 

a ddygai Raphael, 
rhodd i Adda, 


Pan ydoedd yn hen, 

hyd tros ei ddwyen 

yn nwvr lorddonen, 
yn dirwesta, 


Dau bump, deg ac wyth, 

bu hi yn ymlwyth 

yn arwain mysg-lwyth 
mascl-foemina. 


Ac unwaith, heb gel, 
ymddygai Abel, 
a Cain ddiymwel, 


homicida. 
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380 Mabinogion. 


Twelve spotless virgins, 
and of angels four, 
did Eleison send 


To Eve's abode. 


To show aid should come 
against all trouble, 
when no safety came 

to them by strife. 


Extreme were the cares 

which affected men, 

before they had signs 
that mercies came. 


Lest dire ills came on, 

Moses did obtain 

the aid of the three 
most special rods. 


Salmon did obtain, 
in Babel’s tower, 
all the sciences 

of Asia land. 


So did | obtain, 
in my bardic books, 
all the sciences 

in Europe known. 


Oh! what misery, 
through extreme of woe, 
prophecy will show 

on Troia’s race! 


Their course, their bearing, 

their permitted way, 

and their fate I know, 
unto the end. 


A coiling serpent, 

proud and merciless, 

on her golden wings, 
from Germany. 


she will overrun 

England and Scotland, 

from the Llyclyn shore 
to the Severn. 





Deuddeg gweryddon, 
pedwar engylion, 
anvones Eleison 


ilys Eva. 


Er dangaws cannerth 

rhag pob rhyw draferth, 

pan oedd anghyvnerth 
er pugnata. 


Dirvawr ovalon 

a oedd ar ddynion, 

cyn cael arwyddion 
misericordia. 


E gavas Moesen, 

rhag dirvawr angen 

nerth y tair ewialen 
enwedica’. 


E gavas Salmon, 

yn nhwr Babilon, 

holl gelvyddydon 
ewlad yr Asia. 


Neur gevais innau, 

yn vy mardd lyvrau, 

Holl gelvyddydau . 
gwlad Europa. 


Oco! mor druan, 
trwy ddirvawr gwynvan, 
daw y darogan 

i lin Troia! 


Gwn vi eu cerdded, 

eu tro, eu trwydded, 

eu twng, eu tynged, 
hyd ultima. 


Sarfes gadwynawg, 
valc, annhrugaraweg, 
ar esgyll eurawg, 

o Sermania, 


Hono goresgyn 
Holl Loegr a Phrydyn, 
o lan mor Llyglyn 

hyd Sabrina. 








Then will the Brython* 

be as prisoners, 

by strangers swayed, 
from Saxony. 


Their Lord they will praise, 

their speech they will keep, 

their land they will lose, 
but wild Walia. 


Till some change shall come, 

after long penance, 

when equally rife 

the two crimes come. 

Britons then shall have 

their land and their crown, 

and the stranger swarm 

shall disappear. 

All the angel’s words, 

as to peace and war, 

will be fulfilled 

to Troia’s race. 

Taliesin afterwards — recited 
various predictions, in verse, to 
the king, as to the future events 
in the world, which are given in 
the collection entitled the Pri- 
mitive Bards. 

Out of the book of Iolo Mor- 
ganwg, being the collection of 
Hopkin T. Phylip of Glamor- 


gan; made about a. p. 1370. 


Mabingion. 


Yna ant Brython, 

val cargarorion, 

ar vraint alltudion, 
o Saxonia. 


Eu Nera volant, 

eu hiaith & gadwant, 

eu tir a gollant, 

Ond gwyllt Walia. 

Onis del rhyw vyd, 

yn ol hir benyd, 

pan yw gogyhyd 

y ddau draha. 

Yna caant Brython 

eu tir a’u coron, 

yr haid estronion 

a ddivlanna. 

Geiriau yr angel, 

am hedd a rhyvel, 

byddant ddiogel 

i lin Troia. 

‘Ar ol hyny y datganai 
Taliesin amryveilion ddaro- 
ganau idd y brenin, o vyd a 
ddelai ar ol, mal y canlynant 
yn y casgliad a elwir y Cyn- 
veirdd.” 

‘“O lyvr Iolo Morganwg, 
sev casgliad Hopcin Thomas 
Phylip o Vorganwg; 0 gyle, 
a. p. 1370.” 


As the ‘‘ various predictions” alluded to above contain no par- 
ticulars of the history of Taliesin himself, his MaBinoGi may 


properly terminate here. 


It may be an useful illustration to point out where the princi- 
pal scenes of this Mabinogi were acted; and this we are enabled 
todo from their names being still preserved by tradition, in the 


localities where they occurred. 


There is a lake called Llyn Pair, or pool of the cauldron, 
about three miles from Towyn, on the old Macynilaith road 
through the mountains; the outlet of this lake is among large 


* Ina general sense, the people of the east of Scotland, Brittany, and 
England, to as far as Mercia, and a line thence to the eastern coasts, and all 
originally a secend shoal of adventurers from about the Elbe and contiguous 
parts of Germany, where remains of them still exist, under the name of 


Wendi, and from Denmark, the Cimbric peninsula. 
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rocks, and the stream falls into a black pool below, and thence 
runs into the sea by Bottalog; and where it runs through the 
low ground, it abounds with}the water hemlock. In the Mabin- 
ogi the name of the river is Gwenwyn meir¢e Gwyddno, the 
poison of Gwyddno's horses, though its present name is Avon Llyn 
y Pair. About a mile from this lake there is a farm retaining 
the name of Gwydd Gwion, or Gwion wood, from a personage so 
called in the tale. Three or four miles in the sea, between the 
outlets of the rivers Ystwyth and Teivi, are the remains of the 
fort of Gwyddno, the father of Elphin, and is well known to the 
people on the neighbouring coast. In the summer of 1770, I 
sailed over the ruins, in a very calm day, and thus for about 
three minutes, I had a clear view of them, appearing about twelve 
feet below the surface of the water; and many of the stones 
seemed to be large slabs, and lying in confusion on the heap. 
June 1, 1833. IpRIsoN, 


YMSON AR VYW A MARW. 


{ vod, neu ddivod, dyna yw y ddadl:— 

Ai mygrach goddev teivl a saethau fawd 
Gorvrythawl: neu arvogi erbyn mor 

O ovid, a thrwy wrth, e: drechu?—marw,— 
Cysgu,—dim mwy:—a gwedyd y gwna ewsg 
Ddiweddu cur y galon, ac y mil 

 iasau gnaws a etivedda cnawd, 

Sydd wyndawd tra dymunawl. Marw;—cysgu:— 
Cysgu! osyd breuddwydiaw; dyna y pwne: 

Can yn nghwsg angeu py vreuddwydion ddaw, 
Ar ol dyosgi hwn angeuaw! gylch, 

A bera ini bwyllaw: dyna yr 

Ystyriaeth a wna ing o oes mor hir; 

Gan pwy oddevai chwipiau amser ac 

Ki watwar, cam y treisydd, sar y balch, 

Govidian dirmygedig hofaint, oed 

Y gyvraith, traha swydd, a theirv y ga 

Goddevus haeddiant gan yr anwiw, pan 

Y gall eu hepgor a bidogyn noeth ? 

Dwyn beichiau pwy a wna, t rymian ac 

{ chwysu dan oes vlin: pe na bai swyd 

O rywbeth gwedi tranc,—y ddirgel wlad. 

© fin yr hon ni atchwel teithwr un,— 

A feigia vr ewyllus; ac ein gwna 
Yn hytrach oddev y govidion sydd, 






































































Soliloquy on Life and Death. 


Na rhuthraw at ddyeithrion rai! mal hyn 
Cydwybawd ein diwra oll: mal hyn 
Cysevin orne bwriad Ilwyr lesgia 
Trwy welwedd bryd: a dwys anturion, ¢ 
Berthynas hyn, eu rhediant aynt ar wyr, 
Gan golli enw gweithred. 
CAERVALLWCH. 


SOLILOQUY ON LIFE AND DEATH. 


To be, or not to be, that is the question : 

Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune ; 

Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 

And, by opposing, end them? To die,—to sleep, 
No more ;—and by a sleep, to say we end 

The heeeiasle and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to,—’tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished. To die ;—to sleep ;— 
To sleep? perchance to dream; ay, there’s the rub ; 
For in that sleep of death what dreams may come, 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 

Must give us pause: there’s the respect 
That makes calamity of so long a life: 

For who would bear the whips and scorns of time, 
The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely, 
The pangs of despised love, the law’s delay, 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 

That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 

When he himself might his quietus make 

With a bare » bodkin ? Who would fardels bear, 
To grunt and sweat under a weary life ; 

But that the dread of something after death,— 
The undiscovered country, from whose bourn 

No traveller returns ,—puzzles the will; 

And makes us rather bear those ills we have, 
Than fly to others that we know not of! 

Thus conscience does make cowards of us all ; 

And thus the native hue of resolution 

Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought ; 

And enterprises of great pith and moment, 

With this regard, their currents turn awry 
And lose the name of action. 


SuaksPpEARe s Hamlet. 
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THE BROTHERS OF BALTOMAN. 


Tue following narrative is not a mere fabrication. The 
chief incidents actually occurred some time ago, and the 
yrecarious and disreputable profession which two moral and 
well-educated young men were induced to adopt, was un- 
fortunately that which many were tempted to engage in, 
when the Highland farmer , who had no market to which he 
could convey his grain, was prevented from legally con- 
verting it into spints. The evil is fortunately now in a 
great measure removed, 


Two brothers, Duncan and Allan Grant, were sons of « 
respectable duine-uasal, or gentleman farmer, i in Strathspey, 
the proper country of their ancient clan. In this beautiful 
district they continued to reside with their father and an 
only sister, happy, contented with the competence which 
they possessed, and much respected in that part of the 
country, until Duncan, the elder, had reached the age of 
thirty, ‘when the scene of happiness at Baltoman* was des- 
tined soon to close. Disappomtment in some droving spe- 
culations produced an alteration of circumstances, and the 
new mode of civilizing the Highlanders, and ameliorating 
their condition, by introducing lowland farmers and sheep 
stock exclusively, and dispossessing the ancient occupiers 
of land, brought: final ruin on this worthy family. 


The goodman of Baltoman’s punctuality in business trans- 
actions had been exemplary. He had lived threescore and 
ten years on the lands which his anc estors had for ages en- 
joyed as a sort of “ kindly tenants,” at a trifling rent; but, 


unable to keep pace with the improvements which were In- 


troduced, and averse from changes to which he could ill 
accommodate himself, and which brought a heavy and imme- 
diate increase of rent, his difficulties accumulated, until at 
last, obliged to give up, or rather ejected from his farm, and 
reduced to poverty, old Duncan of Baltoman soon left a 
world, to him changed and cheerless. 


The daughter, Shela, a highland beauty, with her long 
flowing ringlets of yellow, who was the admiration of the 
young men of the ‘strath, and had been looked on as 
the intended of a ne ighbouring laird, was now compelled 
to offer her service to the more fortunate, but not more de- 


* The town, +. ¢. house with attendant cottages. on the hillock 
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serving of a better fate than poor Shela. Several of the 
neighbours would indeed have gladly received her as an 
inmate and companion, but the maiden’s pride rejected the 
friendly offer, and she made her way to Glasgow, where she 
could earn her bread among those to whom her melancholy 
history was unknown. 


The two brothers, who were much attached to each other, 
sharing the same pride as their sister, left the neighbourhood 
which had witnessed their former prosperity, and retired to 
a remote, rugged, and almost inaccessible glen, or rather 
ravine, where, with their small remaining means they deter- 
mined to commence the distillation of Uisgebay. In this 
dangerous and illicit trade they were assisted by Gorimil,* 
an interesting young woman of good family, who, left an 
orphan, had been brought up at Baltoman; and who, being 
foster-sister to the younger Grant, not more from a strong 
attachment to him, which was reciprocal, than from a ge- 
nerous and grateful endeavour to alleviate the hardships of 
their adversity, resolved to follow the sons of her benefac- 
tor to their secluded retreat, and share their toilsome and 
precarious labours, 

That this young female should volunteer to keep house for 
two smugglers under such circumstances, is not, in a High- 
land damsel, any indication of a want of delicacy. That she 
should do so without reproach, may appear strange to the 
more civilized and scrupulous inhabitants of the South; but, 
among the unsophisticated Gacl, her conduct was rather ad- 
mired for its principle; and her honour was as unsullied as if 
the establishment had been as numerous as in the house of 
her chief. Besides, she was betrothed to Allan, and the recti- 
tude of Highland morals is, or rather perhaps was, undeniable. 


In this wild seclusion the brothers assiduously pursued 
their harassing occupation for, seldom as the gauger could 
venture on his duty among the tenants of the hills, the 
smuggler was not altogether secure, for the rider, or mounted 
exciseman, occasionally penetrated into the gloomy fast- 
nesses of the Grampians, and, with proper assistance, he 
often secured both the persons and property of these fear- 
less defrauders of the revenue, whose sequestered bothies 
he sometimes surprised, notwithstanding the prompt warning, 
when the obnoxious visitor made his appearance at the open- 
ing of the strath, by a white sheet successively displayed 
from the different house-tops along the glen, with a celerity 
* Blue-eyed. 
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rivalling the fiery cross of the olden time. The vigilance 
which the smuggler was obliged to exert at home, was not 
the most arduous part of his work. Conveying the produce 
of his still down to the low country, or through the hills to 
the south, was attended with great personal risk and fatigue, 
the expeditions being conducted during the night, and by 
unfrequented tracts. Not only were those illegal traders ex- 
posed to casual encounter with the excisemen, but suftered 
much from the treachery of those who were unavoidably 
engaged in the transfer of the w hisky to the custody of the 
purchasers. Such unprincipled characters were liberally 
paid by the Highlander, and accepted a handsome reward 
for the betrayal of their unsuspecting employer. 


The Grants carried on their arduous trade for some years 
with various success. On the whole they were prosperous ; 
their greatest misfortune being a large seizure, made as they 
were crossing the hills of Glenshee to Perth. Not only was 
the whisky on this occasion captured, but horses and carts 
also fell into the hands of the officers, who had the assistance 
of a few regular soldiers. Notwithstanding the disproportion 
of force and badness of the cause, yet did the Highlanders, 
five in number, venture to contend for the defence of their 
property ; and ‘did not abandon the hope of rescue until 
Allan had by a shot got his arm disabled. The three carts 
in advance were taken; a fourth had dropped behind ; and, 
on observing the attack, its driver turned the horse’s head, 
and applying a stout ¢ udgel to its back, the animal star ted 
off in a retrograde direction, and quickly bore its load out 
of reach of the enemy, while the owner hastened to join 
his Companions in the fray with their foes. 


It happened at last that a vagrant beggar from the Low- 
lands, casually straying through the hills, came to the hut 
of the smugglers, and from them e xperienced the frank hos- 
pitality which characterizes so especially the sons of the 
Gael. He was entertained for the night, and was even 
conducted across the unfrequented hills by one of his hosts, 
whose curiosity to learn the news of the South was amply 
vratified by the loquacious mendicant, who, like many 
others, adopte d the profession more fom an idle, lazy habit, 
which was much encouraged by the inconsiderate ‘charity 
of the Highlanders, than trom want. He was one of those 
who were denounced in old Scottish law as “ masterful 
sorners.”’ 

\ short time after this unlucky visit, the secluded bothy 
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was approached early one morning by two excisemen, a con- 
stable, and the treacherous and ungrateful vagabond, who 
had become informer, and acted as guide to the party. 
Luath, the faithful dog, alarmed the inmates of the asec 
cottage, who too soon discovered the cause of the unse: 
sonable interruption. The door and the two small apertures 
for winocs* were guarded, while the gauger demanded ad- 
mittance in the king’s name, and peaceable surrender. No 
answer was returned, and the door was burst open. The 
Grants rushed forward, oversetting the exciseman; and 
Allan, felling to the ground the constable and beggar, who 
tried to secure him, fled to the hill. A shot from the assis- 
tant officer took no effect, and the agility of the fugitive 
quickly effected his safe retreat. 


Duncan was prevented from getting out by the door, but 
he quickly effected his escape by the dum, or wide opening 
for the emission of smoke, and was soon also out of sight, 
in the recesses of the mountain. 


The humble dwelling was now in possession of the king’s 
officers, and it being impracticable to carry off the appara- 
tus, it was destroyed, the malt and barley being thrown, 
as usual, into the neighbouring torrent; and the party 
having regaled themselves on the venison and oateake, 
which. they found in the cottage, washed down with some 
of the excellent whisky they had secured, soon left the 
dwelling, as the hostile cathern of old were wont to do in 
their predatory forays. 

Gorimil, who got away unmolested during the confusion, 
remained at some distance during the spoliation of the 
cottage, and returning on the departure of the officers, lighted 
her fire, and awaited the return of her masters. In the 
evening they ventured to revisit the shealing, but they could 
no longer sojourn in Benfallach. They privately left the 
country, and with what money they soul collect they pro- 
ceeded to the lowlands, and settled themselves in a se- 
questered cottage on the bank of the Doveran, near an 
ancient borough, formerly of some note. 

The faithful Gorimil still followed the fortunes of the 
refugees, and, to better their condition, the manufacture ofa 
small drop of whisky was again resorted to. 

In their new abode it was extremely diflicult long to avoid 
detection ; and among the native inhabitants, who were par- 
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ticularly inimical to the settlement of strangers in their 
bounds, they found no friendly disposition. 


They had not dispose <d of more than the product of one 
“brewst,” before a complete seizure of their little remain- 
ing stock was made, and themselves, after an obstinate 
resistance, escaped with great diftic ulty. When the strict- 
ness of search abated, the unhappy young men returned to 
the cottage, where they lurked unmolested for some days, 
and even went into the village to purchase some necessaries, 
[t was however remarked that they had provided themselves 
with a considerable quantity of powder and shot; and the 
inhabitants, who had recently seen 900 of their ‘Annminen 
from Strathspey y voluntarily march down burning in wrath 
to Elgin, to protect from outrage Lady Grant, and revenge 
on ane ie ‘ctioneering mob insults which had been oftered to 
their chief, became greatly alarmed, and verily were per- 
suaded that the Grants meant to burn and sack the town. 
The people incontinently took arms, and stood to their im- 
mediate defence. The men capable of taking the field were 
therefore called out, andthe Baron Baillie, on his grey yad, 
assuming the command, led them on with what arms they 
could provide, and before midnight the formidable array 
approached the solitary cottage, to surprise and lead captive 
the bloody-minded outlaws. 


They were again warned of their danger by the same 
faithful animal, which had given the timely alarm at Ben- 
fallach, and, habitually vigi ilant, they were ‘prepared to fly. 
Too late however to avoid observation, they were closely 
followed, and the moonbeams favoured the pursuit of their 
numerous assailants. Duncan, hoping to check the advance, 
tired on the foremost, but before he could reload he was 
overtaken and sarvounded : the muscular evolutions which 
he performed with his firelock kept his toes at bay for a 
short time, but were quite insufficient, without assistance, to 
prevent his capture. Gorimil, who had followed at some 
distance, seeing the critical situation of Duncan, called out 
earnestly for his brother to come to the rescue. “ Nach 
fhiach beatha, do bhrathar pairt de d’fhuil?”  “ Will you 
save your own blood, and let your brother die ?” exclaimed ‘the 
maiden ; and the ap peal instantly arrested the onward flight 
of Allan, and he ran forward shouting, “ For Gorimil and 
for Dunean !”’ 


Their opponents hearing the wild and unintelligible eX- 
clami ations, and thinkine that they were signals for assist- 
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ance from concealed adherents, hesitated for a moment, 
which the Grants improved, by bounding off like the moun- 
tain-deer. As quickly were they pursued; but superior 
fleetness enabled them to gain ground, and both would have 
made their escape, but, unfortunately, Allan, in attempting 
to clear the deep tract of a mountain-stream, fell short, and 
striking the hard rock with his bare knees, fell to the 
eround, unable to resume his flight. Soon were the villagers 
at the spot, and one in advance, thirsting for blood, and 
anxious, no doubt, to gain credit for the seizure of the outlaw, 
barbarously ran a rusty bayonet into the side of the prostrate 
and defenceless Highlander. Duncan reached the Doveran, 
over which he swam, and escaped. Allan was conveyed 
with exultation to the prison of the village, and was, when 
the state of his wound permitted, handcuffed, mounted on 
a horse, with his feet tied under the belly, and marched to 
the jail of Aberdeen under a proper guard. The escort 
proceeded with due regularity until it reached a wild part 
of the country near the river Don, eleven miles from their 
destination, when Grant, who had contrived to disengage 
his legs, suddenly sprang from his horse, and, shackled as 
he was, bounded away with the speed of a greyhound. 
From the swiftness with which he ran the chace seemed 
hopeless, but, after proceeding about five miles, some la- 
bourers in a field near which he passed, observing the 
pursuit, intercepted the fugitive, and again consigned him to 
the guard. 


Poor Allan was at length safely lodged in the tolbooth of 


Aberdeen, to await his trial by the Lords of Justiciary, for 
contravening the excise laws, and aggravated deforcement ; 
and the period for his certain condemnation rapidly ap- 
proached. It was, however, one morning discovered that 
the dexterous smuggler had broke from‘ confinement; but 
how he eluded the observation of the jailers and regained 
his freedom, in defiance of the strongest bolts and bars, could 
not be truly made out. It appeared that the devoted Go- 
rimil, who had followed her beloved Allan, had contrived to 
provide him with instruments, by the help of which and 
main strength, he had delivered himself from his own soli- 
tary cell, and entered, disguised as a female, another, which, 
being occupied by debtors was favourable to his purpose. 
Here he could escape immediate detection ; and, as it was 
visited by the jailer before proceeding to the more solitary 
dungeons, the prisoner was able to pass out before the 
warder discovered his escape. Whichever way his libera- 
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tion was proc ured, he fled with the faithful Gorumil to the 
western Isles, whence a passage was taken, in a vessel bound 
to America with a numerous body of their expatriated 
countrymen. The ship was preparing to sail by the evening 
tide: and Allan, who had been ashore, was returning, with 
several others, when one of those sodden squalls, so freque nt 
and dangerous in the deep indented salt-water lakes of the 
highlands, swept from the mountains; and upset the boat! 
[ll- -fated Grant was lost; and the distracted Gorimil was 
only by force prevented from dashing herself into the watery 
bed which enwrapt her Allan in the oozy depths of Loch 
Cailart. 


The ship weighed anchor and stood to sea, and the dis- 
consolate and wildly raving Gorimil was borne on her way 
to a country in which she had fondly hoped to end her life 
with the darling of her heart. Providence had otherwise 
ordained; and she now only desired to join the society of 
her betrothed in heaven. The pleasing belief that ‘she 
should soon be permitted to meet him in the blissful regions 
of eternal joy, hastened the consummation of her ardent 
wishes. Consumed by the intensity of her feelings, she 
sank rapidly, and confidently stated that her body would 
be consigned to that element which contained the corse of 
her beloved Allan. Her only satisfaction appeared to be 
when, placed on deck, she gazed alternately on the ocea: 
and on thesky. A beam of silent joy would overspread her 
pallid cheek, as stedfastly she fixed her eyes on the clouds 
sweeping along with the Atlantic breeze. With that ancient 
belief, not altogether exinguished among the Gael, she fan- 
cied she beheld the athletic but aé rial form of Allan ; and 
she dreamed that he nightly entreated her to join him. Her 
frame at last gave way, and long ere the vessel reached her 
destined port, “the hapless female closed her eyes on a world 
to which she had no longer any tie. 


It is to be added to this mournful recital, that the elder 
brother and sister had taken their passage for the New World 
in the same vessel. Thus was the j joy of so unexpected a 
meeting suddenly changed to grief; but, with a feeling pecu- 
liar to those people, they firmly believed, as did their com- 
panions, that the Almig¢ ohty had chosen mee remove a faithful 
pair to happiness, who would otherwise in this life have 
tasted more deeply than heretofore of bitter calamity. 
ALPIN. 
















































NATURAL HISTORY 


THE HOG-BACKED TROUT OF PLINLIMMON. 


Ir is not merely a sensation of pleasure which is imparted 
by a Spring visit to a mountainous region: such a scene is, 
I conceive, far better adapted than any other, for inspiring 
the contemplative mind with those passions which great 
and excellent men in all ages have endeavoured to teach 
the mass—the lesser intellectual. A scene of common 
rustic industry or beauty is indeed instrumental in framing 
the heart to a contented and grateful mood; the recollec- 
tion of flocks, smooth rivers, hanging woods, snug white 


cottages, a healthy peasantry; nay, the very twittering of 


the swallow on a house-top, or the distant bustle of a 
rookery, are deeply impressed upon our nature, unques- 
tionably beneficially impressed, and leave behind at least 
an approach to purity of thought and of will. But these, 
charming as they are, must yield i in extent of result to the 
first, and every little object i in the grand whole has its own 
peculiar value. The mountain sheep are much more un- 
approachable than the fat heavy animals of the vallies, and 
their wild countenances, betokening extreme timidity, 
attaches to them a greater interest than to the other. 
The sweet tints of the heath-flowers, the blue-bell, with 
other endless varieties ; and, in the more sheltered ‘nooks 
of the hills, the white fox-glove, certainly possess a more 
attractive simplicity than the gaudy hues of a village garden, 
and their fragrance is surpassingly fine. ‘The hum of myriads 
of industrious bees, seeking the aroma of the heath, pre- 
sents an interesting contrast to mountain solitude. 


As regards the sublime, there can be no comparison. 
The opening of day over mountains cannot be described, 
but the recollection of it will remain with life: the notes 
of the morning lark are louder and clearer among the hills 
than elsewhere. I never there heard the lark without 
calling to my mind David ab Gwylim’s beautiful address, 
where he invokes the lark: 
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The Hog-backed Trout of Plinlimmon. 


‘¢ Oh! wilt thou climb yon heav’ns for me, 
Yon rampart’s starry height, 
Thou interlude of melody 
"Twixt darkness and the light ; 
And seek, with heav’n’s first dawn upon thy crest, 
My-lady love, the moonbeam of the west ? 


‘‘ No woodland caroller art thou ; 
Far from the archer’s eye, 
Thy course is o’er the mountain's brow, 
Thy music in the sky: 
Then fearless float thy path of cloud along, 
Thou earthly denizen of angel song.’”* 


The lark springs from the heath before the greyness of 
morning has reached the earth, but high up in the air the 
little chorister’s wing becomes first silvered by the sun’s 
rays, when all is night below. How beautifully has David 
described this in his invocation! 

A seat on the brink of some monstrous rock is inde- 
scribably humiliating to the pigmy who has placed himself 
there, and must therefore necessarily chasten his thoughts ; 
and this is one of innumerable causes, all tending, in 
alpine districts, to produce the same effect: every torrent 
suggests the idea of unlimited power of propulsion for 
mechanical purposes, and, consequently, a train of useful 
reflection is brought on. 

The close of a day among mountains is equally impres- 
sive as the opening of morning. For such a time, I would 
select the margin of a hill-lake, as the sun retires from the 
gorgeous scene, the stealthy approach of night veiling 
surrounding objects, until the outlines of western mountains 
only are visible. ‘The lone observer is probably, at such a 
season, recalled from his inmost reflections by the sudden 
and peculiar moaning of the snipe, seeking her nest, on 
some little island or tuft of rushes ; and, as the view becomes 
lost in blackness, or the stars break forth in their mild splen- 
dor, the weeping curlew is heard increasing her lament, until 
the echoes are received again and again among the rocks, 
and gradually dying away and lowering by half notes in 
scale, until all is quiet, save little gusts of wind kissing the 


* I venture to think this Invocation to the Lark one of the most beau- 
tiful and poetic pieces of imagery ever conceived by man, and its English 
translation, by Marzoc, bas always been considered very fine. For the 
entire piece, see Cambrian (Quarterly, vol. 1, p. 15. 
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lake, or perhaps some great trout flouncing out of the 
water at night-moths. Such solitudes and retirement, the 
writer of these few remarks nearly every year enjoys for a 
few days, and they more than repay each toil or dis- 
quietude ; every object tends to harmonise the heart, to 
strengthen the best feelings it is capable of experiencing : 
there nature is on a scale of immensity, the mind is drawn 
to contemplation distinct from self-importance, and self 
dwindles into its Just proportion of weakness and depen- 
dence. 


It has been on such occasions that I have at various 
times made a few observations relating to the natural his- 
tory of Wales, which, I trust, are not wholly without their 
value. ‘The minutest object in nature is of itself an endless 
source of wonder, and, among them all, I do not think 
there are any more so than an examination of the pecu- 
liarities and habits of animals. Of the specimen I propose 
introducing into the present number of the Cambrian and 
Caledonian Quarterly, I can say but little, except de- 
scribing its form, the country in which it is found, as well 
as a few circumstances which may, in some degree, account 
for its novel formation. 





The hog-backed trout of Plinlimmon, as far as I am 
enabled to collect, has never been described by naturalists, 
nor have I ever met with it in any water excepting 
Bygeilyn, (Bugail Llyn, Shepherd’s-pool,) which is a small 
lake in the hundred of Cyveiliog, and parish of Penegos, 
XIX. DD 
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Montgomeryshire. Bygeilyn is situated about one third up 
the Plinlimmon mountains, on the Machynllaith or western 
side. The lake is celebrated for its admirably flavored 
trout, which have been known to arrive at the weight of 
fourteen pounds, but it is now so shamefully poached 
during the spawning season, when the fish are ascending a 
small stream which empties itself in the lake, that for 
several years I have never met with one more than two 
pounds weight. The hog-backed fish are rarely met with. 
I have caught four or five; they were uniformly of the 
same size, which is so contemptible, as apparently to escape 
the observation of anglers, at least I presume so, for I have 
never found any individual who could give an account of 
the fish. Not one of these were taken with a fly, but by 
worm, at bottom. The first I caught immediately attracted 
my notice, but I conceived it to be some deformed or abor- 
tive creature, and | returned it to the water; others I had 
no means of saving from decomposition: the last was taken 
on the 28th of May, which I was enabled to preserve.* It 
is certainlya most singular specimen ofthe abdominal tribe : 
the head is small, the body brilliantly marked, as the 
Salmo Fabrio, or common river-trout, from which it differs 
in nothing, excepting the high hogged back, and large 
stomach. Its length is nearly four inches; depth from back 
to stomach two inches; and weighed, when taken out of 
the water two and a half ounces, which, as I before stated, 
appears to be uniformly their fall crowth. I also ascer- 
tained that the original of the subjoined specimen has no 
spawn in the stomach. 

I have already had occasion, in the Cambrian Quarterly, 
(vol. 1, p.451,) to speak of Bygeilyn; and, as it is necessary 
to remark upon the nature of the lake, in endeavouring to 
account for the singular formation of this fish, I shall quote 
from my former communication. 


SHEPHERD'S POOL. 


as There is a circumstance respecting the Bygeilyn, (shep- 
herd’s-pool,) contrary to the general laws of nature: twenty 
years ago there were no fish in it. A writer has observed, 
that all bodies of water produce fish; some of the Alpine 
lakes, situated amid almost inaccessible glaciers, have in- 
variably been found to contain trout; and he sensibly adds, 


7. “a. : ' — : , , i 
The fish is to be seen preserved in alcohol at our publication-office, in 
London.—Epns, 
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that no doubt the spawn was originally carried up through 
the agency of birds; which fact 1 am prepared to support, 
having myself shot a wild mallard, in the bill of which I 
found the ova of fish. 

** About twenty years ago, some gentlemen were grousing 
on Pumlumon ;* the conversation turned upon the peculia- 
rity of Bygelyn being destitute of the finny race, and the 
possibility of stocking it from a neighbouring rivulet: a 
staff-net was procured, and some dozens of small trout, 
caught in the river Rheidol, were turned into the lake. 
At that time myriads of horseleeches swarmed in its water. 
Some of the trout, when placed in the pool, lay upon their 
sides faint and exhausted. Strange as it may appear, the 
rapacious leeches attached themselves to the sick fish, and 
actually devoured them. Others of the trout were vigorous; 
these, and their progeny, have enforced the lex talionis 
with a vengeance, and not a leech is now to be seen. The 
late Captain Jones, r.N. of Machynilaith, and another 
gentleman now living, were the parties alluded to. 

‘It will probably be asked, why this singularity occurs 
in the natural history of Bygei/yn? 1 have sought every 
information on the subject; and, afier some labour and a 
good deal of observation, venture to place my theory for 
the opinions of the scientific, respecting the former non- 
existence of fish, and of their rapid increase since. 

“Tt is well known, that mineral solution is detrimental to 
fish; and the extensive lead-mines in this district certainly 
impregnated the lake with its poisonous quality: very likely 
portions of mineral exist at the bottom. But how do fish 
live and breed there now? ‘The hurricanes on these hills 
I have before shortly described : between the turbary soil, 
now the eastern extremity of the pool, and its former 
eastern shore, there ran a ridge of disjointed soft stony 
lamina, acting as a dam between the pool and spongy soil ; 
the broken stratum of which is still to be seen on the op- 
posite margins. ‘The water, urged by the westerly storms 
with an impetus impossible to describe, has at last cut 
through this caleareous lamina; a great portion of the tur- 
bary has necessarily been decomposed, and a thick deposit 
of black earth has gradually spread itself over the entire 
bottom, excepting the western margin, which is equally 
well protected by a crustaceous covering of fine pebbles, 
hard as the cemented floor of a malt-house ; this is clearly 


. Generally spelt Plinlimmon, but Pumlumon is more correct. 
9 
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ascertained, for every yard of the lake has been explored 
by means of a coracle: the deposit very probably has the 
effect of neutralising the effect of the poison, or, at least, 
of preventing its communicating to the lake any pernicious 
effect.” 

Now the chief questions appear to me to be, whether 
thesehog-backed fish are, or are not, some of the original 
trout turned in by the parties here mentioned, and having 
become cramped in the Rheidiol, which on Plinlimmon is a 
mere rill, consequently did not increase in size after being 
turned into the lake? Whether they had previously existed 
there, and were equally thwarted in their growth by the 
lead solution, and in consequence of their rarity and dimi- 
nutiveness, remained unnoticed? or whether they are a 
distinct species, uninfluenced by place or circumstance ? 
I conceive one or other of these theories to be true: yet 
there are very serious objections to the first two, as to the 
idea of their being Rheidiol trout, and having therefore 
lived six or seven and twenty years. We have an apparent 
denial to the fact given in the Animal Biography and Po- 
pular Zoology, edited by the Rev. Wm. Bingley, vol. iii. 
p. 276: ‘ A gentleman who kept trout in ponds for the 
purpose of ascertaining the progress and duration of their 
lives, asserts that at four or five years old they were at 
their full growth. For three years subsequently to this 
they continued with little alteration in size; two years af- 
terwards the head appeared to be enlarged, and the body 
wasted ; and in the following winter they died. According 
to this computation, nine or ten years seem to be the term 
of their existence.” 

This statement is not made in the most satisfactory man- 
ner. 1 could have wished to know who was the experimen- 
talist; and, as to nine or ten years being the maximum of 
the age of trout, it will require no refutation from me. 
Nearly every proprietor of ponds is in possession of facts 
in direct contradiction of the statement, but whether their 
existence extends to nearly thirty years, is extremely ques- 
tionable, and difficult of proof. As regards the supposition 
that they may be descendants of fish influenced by poison- 
ous water, the question is, would their progeny, now that 
the injurious mineral quality is neutralized by a turbary 
bottom, continue to take the hunchback form, which is so 
dissimilar co others of the trout species? I think not; and 
Il therefore arrive at the conclusion that they are a species 
of trout hitherto unknown. In the Animal Biography the 
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following remark occurs: ‘In two or three of the pools 
in North Wales there is found a variety of the trout which 
are naturally deformed, having a singular crookedness near 
the tail.” (Vol. iii. p. 277.) This “ singular crookedness” 
can have no reference to the hog-backed fish of Bygeilyn: 
a view of the woodcut will immediately shew that the tail 
is exactly similar to that of the common trout; and the 
reader may rely upon the correctness of the cut, unless 
indeed that it is hardly so monstrous in form as the origi- 
nal. However, as regards my opinion of this fish being a 
distinct variety, I shall feel most happy to stand corrected 
by naturalists; all I seek, is a further and careful investiga- 
tion; and, to enable the scientific to do so, I conceive I have 
given ample greundwork, though my mode of dealing with 
the subject may appear to some dry and uninteresting. 
How much yet remains to be explored! But a few years 
have settled the question of the Gillaroo trout possessing 
internals, so thick and muscular as to resemble the gizzard 
of birds: that such is the fact, and that maceration of food 
is performed in those stomachs, is now indisputable. In 
Llyn Cwm Hywel, (the lake in Howel’s dale,) near the pass 
of Drws Ardudwy (the door of Ardudwy), in Merioneddshire, 
it is generally asserted that there are trout with very pecu- 
liarly formed heads, not dissimilar from that of a toad, but 
no positive information upon the subject has yet been re- 
corded. I trust the “ Cambrian and Caledonian Quarterly” 
will have the honour, at some future period, of giving to the 
world authenticated particulars; and to decide whether there 
is or is not truth in the report; also as respects the rare and 
undescribed species which are known to exist in Cardigan- 
shire. It has been proved that that country produces large 
trout with spots and variegations different from all others, 
but the researches ofthe ingenious Mr. Bowlker have ren- 
dered us but little information, and no naturalist has since 
his time investigated the subject. ‘These, and many matters 
of high interest, remain for examination. Natural history 
is a delightful and a rational study; the most able authors 
have resorted to it as a means of shewing the omnipotence 
of Providence, and as a never-failing argument in contra- 
diction of doctrines set up by the profane and irreligious. 
But to a claim of possessing such power I have no preten- 
sion; if Ihave afforded a single moment of amusement, 
or given the reader the smallest useful information, I am 


amply rewarded. 
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THE LEGEND OF GELERT’S GRAVE. 
Selected from unpublished Stories from the History of Wales. 


Tue heavy clouds which through the night 
Have hung on Snowdon’s head, 

Are changing now to fleecy white, 
Now blushing rosy red ; 

The streaming lake, the dusky sea, 

Sleep on in morn’s serenity. 


What breaks the silence on the hill ? 
What wakes the starting hare? 
The rustling copse, the splashing rill, 
The pack’s release declare ; 
O’er heath and moss, through moor and brake, 
Their deep-mouth’d tones the echoes wake. 


Llewelyn, on his fiery steed, 
Calls to him every hound ; 
And all obey the call with speed, 
Save one, which ne’er was found 
Till now neglectfully to scorn 
Llewelyn’s voice, Llewelyn’s horn. 


“Ah! where ts faithful Gelert goue, 
The fleetest of his race ? 

The high-prized gift of royal John, 
The leader of the chace; 

‘ , 

So bold, so stanch, so keenly true. 

Again his horn the monarch biew. 


But Gelert came not. “Oh! away, 
While yet the dews are sheen ; 

We'll track the deer ere shines the day, 
Through Glaslyn’s* valley green. ; 

On, on! ere Wyddfa'st peak is won, 

Our eye shall greet the rising sun.” 


Loud crack’d the whip, the shrill horn blew, 
The eager steeds are champing ; 

The yelping dogs, the wild halloo 
Of footmen stoutly tramping, 

Awaken Nature from her dream, 


The raven’s croak, the eagle’s scream. 


ry . ‘ 
* The nver Glaslyn, which runs through Beddgelert, rises in the lake upon 
Snowdon, called Glaslyn, or Blue Lake. 
t } Wyddfa, or The Conspicuous, is the name of the highest peak of 
Snowdon. . 








From bracken couch up springs the deer ; 
Behold him stand to listen, 

Shake his wet flanks, his antlers rear, 
Which yet with dew -drops glisten. 

Then bounding o'er the hills afar, 

Vanish like meteoric star. 


Meantime, with noses to the ground, 
In silence through the glen; 

The pack move on, the leading hound 
Now marks the scent, and then 


Gives tongue. Now bursts the joyous cry! 


The hunter’s glorious minstrelsy ! 


Along Snowdonia’s gentler sweep, 
Awhile at ease they run; 
Now clamber up the rugged steep, 
Just kindling in the sun; 
And now they dash into the hollow, 
Where neither horse nor man can follow. 


Again rejoined, the lengthen’d train 
Like magic-lantern pass, 

In momentary shadowy chain, 
O’er thy blue lake, L lyn; clas, 


With nostrils wide, nerve, joint, and sinew strained, 
Panting with toil, the high red ridge* is gained. 


Here on the dizzy height they pause, 
To catch the fresh- Stows air, 
Terrific nature overawes 
The boldest rider there. 
From either hand a pebble hurl'd, 
Would plunge into a lower world. 


‘’Tis but another step to dare 
Eryri’s* loftiest peak ! 

Press on, my steed, the hounds are there !”’ 
So did the chieftain s peak. 


His well-tried charger soon the point has won. 
Llewelyn waves his cap—the chase is done. 


For, far below, his piercing eye 
Descries a mangled heap 

Of broken limbs, still quivering, lie : 
At one tremendous leap 


The Red Ridge is a narrow terrace between the two highest peaks 
t Craig Eryrt, the Eagle Crag, the name for Snowdon, 
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The Legend of Gelert’s Grave. 


The stag had dash’d through air with fearless bound, 

And thus a death more snaociiel had found, 

Than spearman’s s murderous lance, or sooth of madden’d 
hound. 













Now slowly onward wend the weary train 

Dismounted, on the arm the loosen’d rein. 

[In mute amaze they view the grand expanse 
Of land and ocean. There a distant glance 
Of Erin’s Isle—of Cumbria’s pale blue mountains, 
Nearer, the Isle of Mona. Here the fountains 
Springing through peat-moss, or in torrents gushing, 
Widening to rivers, and to ocean rushing. 
‘* How oft these deep ravines and mountains hoary 
Have check’d the Saxon’s pride and echoed Cambria’s 

glory! 

E’en the fierce Roman, the exulting foe, 

Who “ came, and saw, and conquer’d,” at a blow ; 
Whose matchless discipline and powerful legions 

Had tamed the higher Alps of Southern regions, 
Found in Snowdonia’s well-defended right, 
Impenetrable strength that foiled his might. 

Behold ! that pe ak, crown’d with a heap of stones, 
Carnedd Lle welyn. There are laid the bones 

Of that dread champion, who with strength sublime, 
Had killed so many giants in his time, 

That of their beards he made a vesture hoary.” 

Thus they beguiled the way with ancient story, 

Unheeding that their prince had onward stole 

For scenes and joys far dearer to his soul. 

Oh! there is not on earth so transcendent a pleasure, 
As a parent’s return to his dear infant treasure, 

The guileless endearments of childhood are worth 

All the pearls of the ocean or gems of the earth ; 
The innocent confidence, playful caresses 

They twine through the heart to its jamnoat recesses. 
Then the wife’s welcome home with the smile of affection, 
That seeks in one bosom her safest protection ; 

Be the dwelling a hut, or a glittering dome, 

These blessings alone make an Eden of home. ’ 





Such was Llewelyn’s Paradise, all in a nook 
Of emerald green, shelter'’d by woods ; the brook 

Which long had push’d through rocks ona tangled weeds. 
Here wander'd pleasantly through verdant meads. 
Courting the gaze of overh; anging flowers, 

Or clittering through the summer s waving bowers. 

A fairy ring of gentle hills saclosed 

This hi appy vale, where Love and Peace reposed. 
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Perpetual calm is not for mortal man! 
His bark is launch’d upon a stormy sea ; 
And if with rainbow promise he began, 
The shower will follow, and the sunshine flee. 
The hand of woe has mixed our cup of glee ; 
And while with joy we view the sparkling tip, 
The fiend is mocking our hilarity, 
And waits the hour to “dash it from the lip ; 
Grief we may deeply drink, but Pleasure only sip. 


Swift as the wind Llewelyn’s courser flies, 

And safe his master to his home has brought ; 
The chieftain lifts the latch, and forward hies 

To kiss the infant of his tender thought. 

"Twas ever thus the nursery first he sought ; 
And, though fatigued with toil of war or ‘chase, 

Or summer’s heat, or winter's cold, he caught 
From wife and children’s smile and lov’ d embrace, 
New life, that gave his soul refreshing resting-place. 


His features all with glowing rapture bright, 
Parental transport kindling in his eye ; 

His buoyant spirit dancing with delight, 
He gently opes the door his babe to spy.— 
But horror chills his fr ame,—pale agony 

Makes to its source the curdling blood rebound, 
When overturn’d he sees the cradle lie, 


The clothes in loose confusion scatter’d round, 


And with his jaws all gore beholds his favorite hound 


“Gelert! hast thou devour’d my child ?” 
The frantic father cried ; 

Then drew his sword with anger wild, 
And plung’d it in his side. 


The faithful creature as he fell, 
Lick’d his old master’s feet ; 
His heavy groans, his dying yell, 

Rang through the whole - retreat. 


But what is that soul-thrilling noise, 
That shrill awak’ning cry, 

Like spirit from the dead ?—a voice 
That tells of bliss gone by! 


Yet, hush !—again—it is my boy! 

Where art thou, cherub ?—where ? 
He moves—he lives !—What joy ! what joy! 
My lost one, art thou there ” 
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Legend of Gelert’: Grave. 


There, where the clothes were lightly thrown, 
In slumber unmolested, 

Till waked by Gelert’s dying groan, 
The little babe had rested. 


Llewelyn’s first high transport o er, 
He search’'d with anxious care 

The blood-stained heaps that strew’d the floor, 
To find if aught were there 


That could unveil the mystery; 
When lo! beneath the bed, 
With faws still grinning horribly, 

A hideous wolf lay dead. 


“Ah! faithful dog! too late I see 
The tale of bloody strife. 

Thy courage, thy fidelity, 
Have saved my darling’ s life. 


And thine I've sacrificed in rage 
That fired my soul to madness. 

Time may roll on—’twill ne'er assuage 
This heart’s remorseful sadness. 


\ pious monument* I'll rear 
In mem’ry of the brave ; 

And passers-by will drop a tear 
On faithful Gelert’s grave.+ 


| ‘The extensive prevalence of this little tale is astonishing 
it is to be found under various modifications in many works 
and languages. In the story of The Seven Wise Masters,” 
under the title of “ The Anight and the Greyhound ;” as 
well as in the English Gesfa Romanorum; also in the 
Centi Novelli; in the Turkish Tales, Persian Tales, &c. &c.| 


Nore.—This story is applied to Llewelyn, but I consider it an ancient 
piece of mythology ; for Sir William Jones, in his Institutes of Menu, gives 
it almost in the very words, from old Persian traditions. 

* Llewelyn is said to have founded a mon; istery near the spot, a 
tribute of gratitude to Divine Providence, and to have built a chure i over 
Gelert’s grave. 


t A villave now stands near the s; pot, bearing the name of Beddgelert, ¢ 
CGelert’s Grave. 
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To the Editors of the Cambrian and Caledonian Quarterly 
Magazine. 


GENTLEMEN, 
IN ruminating on the lamented decease of my dear friend, 


the Rev. Dr. Adam Clarke, among various recollections of 


that great man, and the intercourse I have had with hin, it 
is very natural for me to recall what has passed between us 
on the subject of Cambrian literature. Towards the com- 
mencement of the present century, while engaged in pur- 
suing my itinerant labours in North Wales, I was desired to 
visit our countrymen in Liverpool and in Manchester, who 
wanted religious instruction through the medium of their 
mother-tongue. Mr. Adam Clarke was then resident, first 
in the former and then in the latter place, and I soon found 
that he took a very warm interest in what related to our 
poor countrymen; and, he observed, it was treating them 
worse than negroes, not to afford them the benefit of re- 
ligious instruction in their own language. He encouraged 
me to resume those classical studies which I had for some 
time laid aside; and asked me also various questions as to 
the structure of our ancient tongue, and lamented his not 
being acquainted with it. He much admired the religious 
fervour of our countrymen, and was greatly pleased with 
the account I gave him of the excellency of the Welsh 
biblical version. He showed me Mr. Edw. Llwyd’s “ Ar- 
cheologia Britannica,” and, speaking of the author, his ex- 
pressions were, “ that man was the prince of you all:” but 
| afterwards told my learned friend, that great as was Mr. 
E. Llwyd in some respects, he was not the first of Cambrian 
scholars. Dr. Clarke was among the first promoters of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, and he became thereby 
acquainted with the Rev. ‘Thomas Charles and Mr. Wm, 
Owen (Dr. Owen Pughe,) and was very friendly to that 
part of the society’s labours which had regard to the Prin- 
cipality, making particular inquiry as to the best edition of 
the Welsh Bible; and he had a good deal of communication 
with the gentleman who superintended the Welsh press for 
the society. One day, when at his house, the doctor made 
several inquiries of me respecting Mr. Charles; I told him 
that I considered Mr. C. to be a person of considerable 
learning and talent. The doctor then said that he under- 
stood him to be the author of a Dictionary of the Bible in 
the Welsh language, and made inquiry, in his familiar 
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404 Dr. Adam Clarke's 


manner, as to the merits of the work, and my reply was, 
“that L knew not of any work in the English language 
equal to it.” The doctor did not hesitate to receive the 
encomium I gave the work of my learned countryman, 
nor was offended with the spirit of his Cambrian friend. 
He further told me that Mr. Charles wished to make use 
of his works (as I conceived), in carrying on a second edi- 
tion of his Dictionary, but Mr. C. did not live to see the 
completion of Dr. Clarke’s Commentary, nor to superintend 
the second edition of his own work, which has been so well 
supported by his countrymen. 


It was about this time, in the year 1809, I contemplated 
paying partic ‘ular attention to our aetienal antiquities, in 
which project my deceased friend gave me every encourage- 
ment; but soon afterwards, it being proposed to me to en- 
gage in the mission then talked of to Ceylon, my mind was 
so occupied that my literary project was for the time aban- 
doned, until my friend, Dr. Townley, stirred up the embers, 
from which at le neth sprung up the presumptuous attempt 
of the “ Hore Britannice.” 


Several years had elapsed since [ had the pleasure of 
seeing Dr. ‘Clarke, or hearing from him; but, having the 
opportunity, last spring, of communicating with him, through 
the medium of his son, Mr. Theodore Clarke, of St. John’s 
Square, | found that, though I had not started the subject, 
the doctor was still curious as to our antiquities, but le 
boured under the same erroneous views as some other 
learned men. I shall beg leave to give here some extracts, 
with my remarks. —Breaking off rather suddenly, from the 
subject [ had written upon, the doctor inquires of his friend : 


“What are you doing now? I have been long looking to 
eet a copy of the original Triads of Taliesin, with a pro- 
ver translation. As far as I go, no such thing is to be 
found. Is the work a forgery, even an old one? What is 
your vee of the translation of my two sermons into 
Welsh? I do not pretend to any knowledge of the language: 
of this I am satistied, that the Welsh is corrupt beyond all 
recovery: its orthography is loose and disorderly” beyond 
any thing [ have seen in any other language. It would be 
well for you Cambrian scholars to collate’ it with the Ar- 
moric. I doubt not whether it is not there less corrupted 
than in the principality of Wales. It is spoken throughout 
Brittany to the present day. A Grammar of the Armoric 














has been published, and seems to be judiciously drawn up. 
I have collated several places of it, and found that every 
twelve words had eight or ten genuine Welsh roots in it. 
The Welsh I believe to be all the remains of the ancient 
British, spoken before the advent of our Lord. 
Yours affectionately, A. CLARKE.” 
It is pleasing to hear such an impartial and decided tes- 
timony in behalf of the antiquity of the Welsh, and its 
radical identity with the Armoric or Bréton tongue of the 
continent. 


The reply which, as a Welshman, I made to the remarks 
of my deceased friend, may be easily conceived, as to the 
Triads and the Welsh orthography. By Dr. C.’s next letter 
I inferred that he was satisfied as to the latter, but not as 
to the former. He acknowledges we have some of the Triads, 
but he still had no hopes of seeing the Triads; that is, he 
means a complete collection of them. He expressed his 
regret that I had declined publishing my translation of 
them; as to which, it is true, | was not quite destitute of 
encouragement, but may blame myself for want of spirit. 

J. HuGues. 


GAELIC PROVERB. 


fs binn gach gloir o’n duine bheartach ; 
’S earbh a choir o’n aimheartach; 

ls cian o’n aimheartach a bhi glic ; 

’S mil o’n bheartach an ghobaireachd. 


Melodious is the blustering of the rich ; 

Jnwelcome is the reprimand of the man of no estate 
It is not supposed that the poor may be wise ; 
The babbling of the rich is like honey. 
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EXTRACTS FROM AN UNPUBLISHED MS. HISTORY 
OF THE CLANS. 


BY JAMES LOGAN, ESQ., F.S.A., AUTHOR OF THE “SCOTTISH GAEL.” 


Tus Mac Phersons of Pitmain and Invertromie in Bade- 
nach, were descended from John, second son of Evan Bane, 
the common ancestor of the Mac Phersons. 


The house and lands of Invertromie are adjacent to the 
castle of Kuthven, usually denominated the Barracks, trom 
having been garrisoned by the military. 

It was scarcely possible in the times to which this anec- 
dote relates, for so near neighbours long to remain on 
terms of good understanding, the Royal troops having very 
little respect for the people they were among. On one 
occasion Invertromie surprised a sergeant and two men de- 
liberately carrying off one of his goats. He very naturally 
remonstrated against this spoliation, insisted on the restitu- 
tion of his property, and that not availing he threatened 
ample revenge for the barefaced robbery. During the 
altercation the sergeant became so irritated that he struck 
Invertromie on the head with his sword; on which he im- 
mediately left them, and went to the cottage of one Mac 
Intyre, his tenant, whose wife observing her master ap- 
proaching, and blood streaming down his face, guessed at 
once the cause, and without taking time to ask any ques- 
tions she called her husband, and brought forth two naked 
swords. 

The two with the utmost celerity returned in pursuit of 
the soldiers, on whom they came so suddenly and quietly 
that the man who carried the goat, being a little way be- 
hind, was struck down before the others were aware of 
their pursuers. ‘The sergeant and corporal turned round 
on the assailants, and the fight commenced. ‘The soldiers 
were soon reinforced by four of their comrades, but they 
were worsted, and no fewer than six of them slain by the 
two heroic and dexterous swordsmen; the seventh made his 
escape. This affair happened at a place called Lochan- 
druim-an-diemhar, and Mac Pherson, with his companion 
Mac Intyre, were outlawed for the slaughter. In this state 
they remained for many years, eluding the schemes devised 
for their capture, and annoying their enemies by adventu- 
rous exploits. Invertromie was an excellent marksman, 
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and his musket, called the “ Thread-gun,” was celebrated 
for its superior goodness. With this piece, lying concealed 
on the hill, he brought down, from time to time, many sol- 
diers on the ramparts of the castle. 


The two fugitives often passed the night in the house of 


a female, an old favourite of Invertromie; and this circum- 
stance offered to his enemies an apparently fitting opportu- 
nity to secure both outlaws. Instead of employing the 


military, from some motive not explained, Mac Donald of 


Kepach was induced to undertake the oflice, and the woman 
having been liberally bribed, she allowed him and twenty 
men to conceal themselves in an adjoining barn. 


In the evening the guests came as usual; but, thinking 
to conceal her treachery, she overdid her part, and by 
shewing much more attention than usual to her friends, 
the suspicion of Mac Intyre was excited, and he persuaded 
the unsuspecting Invertromie to go out and reconnoitre. 


The Mac Donalds had spread their plaids along the walls 
inside, to prevent the light through any chink from leading 
to their discovery, and it having rained heavily during the 
day, the effluvia from the wet plaids was very perceptible. 
By creeping softly to the roof of the building they were 
seen and recognised, as they carelessly reclined themselves 
around the fire. Prudence would to most men have sug- 
gested immediate retreat, but Invertromie determined 
otherwise ; and, having observed that the arms were placed 
in one end of the house, he and his faithful companion 
suddenly burst open the door, and placing themselves sword 
in hand between the party and their we: apons, the surprise 
was so great, that the Mac Donalds had not resolution to 
act. ‘I'he moment was improved by Invertromie, who up- 
braided Kepach with so ungenerous an attempt on members 
of a friendly clan, and declared that they were both re- 
solved to be cut to pieces rather than be taken. Kepach was 
moved; he abandoned his intentions, and swore on his 
dirk never again to molest his unfortunate acquaintance. 
They then went into the house together, and, having first 
punished the perfidious woman by placing her ‘nudo corpore 
on hot ashes, they spent the night in friendly enjoyment ; 
and Kepach, who felt ashamed of the part he had acted, 
posted home next morning with his men as fast as he could. 
Passing through Laggan, Cluny, chief of the Mac Phersons, 
who knew of the expedition, went and inquired where his 
neighbour chief had been, expressing a hope that he had 
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hand of fellowship, and continued to respect Mae Leod 
while he lived. 


Origin of the name Mac Suri. 


The Mac Shirries or Mac Siora are a branch or depen- 
dent tribe of the clan Mac Kinnon, and are chiefly found 
in the island of Mull. 

The origin of the name by which they have so long been 
distinguished seems to be this; and it is perhaps as much 
from a dislike to the appellation, as from pride in their 
grand patronymic, that they prefer the designation, and are 
better known as Mac Kinnons. 


According to the tradition, a man of extraordinary 
agility and swiftness of foot, but it would appear, some- 
what of a braggart. was on one occasion running with un- 
common celerity. On passing some people, he was accosted 
by a shrewd old man, who affected not to know him, and 
wished to show off his w it at the racer’s expense. ** What 
name are you known by?” inquired he. “f Mac Sior Ruithe, 
—I am the son, the hard-runner,” re plied the other, with 
evident pride. ‘* Nay, rather,” quickly returned the old 
man, “* Mac Sior Ruaig,—the son who runs well on a 
retreat !” 

He was ever after known by this appellation, which was 
also given to his descendants; but the Mae Siories are of 
course best satistied with the definition which their swift- 
footed ancestor gave of his name. 


EPIGRAM. 
BY EDWARD WILLIAMS, THE STONEMASON, 


, 


“Vr ade ryna fegur yn U fhe rn, yn Uffern y myn drige.’ 


tle, born and bred in hell, will fain 
A devil still in hell remain. 


FLIRTILLA loves the smoky town, 
Filth, bustle, pomp, and calls him clown 
That sees a charm in Nature’s face : 

Sut hear its truth a proverb tell! 
‘“The monkey, born and bred in hell, 
Preters to heav'n his native place.” 


























GAELIC TRIADs. 





From a Paper read at a Meeting of the Commun na Gaélic, 
London. 


wonder therefore that we should find that number connected 
with the wisdom as well as with the superstitions of all the 

nations of the old world. Thus we find the number of the 
Muses was three times three; the Graces were three; the 
Parce, or Fatal Sisters, of the Greeks and Romans, as well 
as the Valkiriae of the northern nations, were ¢hree: there 
are three incarnations of Vishnu; and in the north of Seot- 
land, the third time is lucky, and three magpies betoken a 
marriage. Among all nations there was, and there is still, 

much of their or: x wisdom delivered in triads. 





The Welsh Triads are celebrated; and though we have 
not hitherto had any collection of Gaelic triads, there are 
many such still existing in various parts of Caledonia. The 
following, and many more, | learned in my infancy. 

1. Tri raoghainnean deacair, a thug ant Ollamh Baidaineach 
do’n Ollamh Abrach—Co diubh a b’ fhearr leat de thri mnathan— 
Bean odhar, bhodhar bhreimneach, na bean leannar, chlannar, 
choitchiona, na bean stadach bhradach bhreac-luirgneach. 

l. Three difficult choices offered by the Badenuch Doctor to 
the Lochaber Doctor—i. e. Which of three women of disagreeable 

qualities, in case of necessity, he would choose: a sallow ill- 
| favoured deaf woman; atippling, breeding, yet adulterous woman ; 
or a stuttering, thieving meazle-shinned woman. 


o, 
Tri Gaothan. 
Gaoth an aiteamh ’s Gaoth troimh tholl, s Gaoth nan long 
ga’n cuir air seol, 
Tri Gaothan as fuaire fhuair Fionn, 
Reamh fad ’sabha e beo. 
S. Three winds: Wind before a thaw, wind blowing through 
a hole, and the wind of ships under sail, were the three coldest 
winds that Fionn, i. e. Fingal, felt during his life. 


Tri nithean Sleamhuinn— 
3. Teanga Eisge us Easgunn og 
’S leachd-doruis an tighe mhoir— 
3. Three slippery things: A lampooner’s tongue, a young 


eel, and the threshold-stone of a great man’s house. 
4 EE2 





Tue number three, it is well known, has been by all 
people reckoned a sacred and mysterious number. It is no 
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4.|2 Gaehe Triads. 


Tri Donais— 
4. Troidh Grinn, ’us beul binn, 
us cioch chorrach, tri donais nighean an Tuathanaich. 
4. Three misfortunes: A neat foot, a sweet voice, and full 
round breasts, are the three misfortunes of a peasant’s daughter. 


Tri nithean a dh’ fhosglas cridhe duine— 
5. Miodal Flatha, manran mnatha, ’s bhi’g ol corma 
re latha. 


5. Three things that can extract its secrets from a man’s heart : 
The flattery of a superior, the blandishments of a woman, and 
drinking curmi for a whole day. 

Tri nithean thig gun. 

6. Gaol, ladach, ’us Eaglae. 
6. Three things which come unsought are: Love, jealousy 


and fear. 
DonaLp Macmuvurice 


‘“ What aileth thee, O thou sea, that thou fleddest? thou Jordan, 
that thou wast driven back.—Psa.Lm cxiv. 5. 


Jenovan’s ark, when on the banks it stood, 

Deep Jordan paus'd, and backward rush’d the flood 
In wild amazement, murmuring to its source, 

To stand in awe, and stay tts rapid course. 

For Israel’s God goes by—eve ‘no He, whose frown, 
On proud Mizraim hurl’d destruction down. 

His mighty arm, the sea beheld and fled, 

Asunder foam’d, and bared its delug’d bed; 

The foe pursued, and dar’d the sacred tack. 

Jehovah glanc’d—the conscious sea roll’d back : 
And Egypt's king, his chariots, and his host, 
Engulph'd below, were all for ever lost. 

Along Philistia ran the wondrous fame, 

Fierce Ldumea trembled at the name, 

Majestic Sinai rock’d beneath his feet, 

The earth in dread its awful God to meet; 

The startled heavens with lightning-wildness gleam'd 
And flinty rocks their hidden waters stream'd; 

The chosen race triumphant take their land, 

While Jordan's mighty flood in heaps astonish’d stand. 


Erxyon GwyLir WaLtiaA 
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SONG. 


year 1680. 


I, rous’p by the lark of the morn, 
Arose, and the croves were m tune; 
Whilst caroll’d the thrush on her thorn, 
I pluck’d the sweet roses of June; 
The dew- drops like gems in the vale, 
The privet that bloom’ din my way, 
With eglantine scenting the eale, 


Breath’d health on the summer’s new day. 


"Twas a voice from some nook of the dell, 
‘Twas borne by rapt echoes along ; 
O! I heard the soft me lody swell, 
"Twas ecstasy chanting her song: 
In strain’d emulation confess’d, 
The warblers were charm’d in the grove ; 
And, thrilling, I felt in my breast 
The madden’d confusion of love. 


My Sylvia, my Phyllis, my fair, 
My charmer, say what is thy name ? 
lo thy lonely recess I re pair, 


With my he art, with my soul, in a flame ; 


To clasp thee, dear nymph, in my arms, 
On pinions of passion I fly ; 

A martyr to love and thy charms, 
I'll eaze on thy beauties and die. 


| thus thought her, I cannot tell how, 

More bright than the monarch of day ; 
With bosom far whiter than snow, 

Than hawthorns high-blooming in May 
The lily, the sweet blushing rose, 

On her cheek were in beauty combin‘d ; 
But still, far superior to those, 

I faney’d the charms of her mind. 


Morgan Gruffudd was one of the most lively poets of his time. 
was a regular Bard, for his name appears in a list of thirteen that were 
assembled in a Gerold (Congress) held at Bewper Castle, in Glamorgan, 
under the patronage of Sir Richard Basset, Bart. in the year 1681. 


TRANSLATED BY EDWARD WILLIAMS, THE STONE-MASON. 


Krom the Welsh of Morcan Grurrupp,* who flourished about the 
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414 Song. 


O! the strange fascination of song, 
Led on by the magical sound, 
I speedtul went panting along 
To the place where my songstress I found ; 
But, struck with a shaming surprise, 
That stifled the flame in my breast, 
I saw, with fell wrath i her eyes, 
The form of a demon confess’d. 


In passion’s high fervours [ burn’d, 
A lover wild ranting amain : 

But cur’d of my grief [ return’d, 
Mad fancy, to laugh at thy pain ; 

With frenzy that reason discards, 
Thou canst not a moment be cool ; 

Thou parent of lovers and bards, 
I’m still in thy fetters a tool! 





GAELIC PROVERBS 


‘Is ditt teine fearn adr: 

Is did ‘n duine mi-ruin: 

is did dibhe fian sean: 

is did an domhain droch bhean.” 


The worst fuel for a fire is green alder. 
The bane of mankind is malice. 

The worst liquor is stale wine. 

The worst thing in the world is a bad wife. 


“ Cha'’n ‘eil tuile feum aun gliocas au duine bhochd no palien 
am fasach.” 

The wisdom of the poor man ts as useless as a palace in a wil 

derness. 
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ON THE DRUIDICAL REMAINS IN PERTHSHIRE re u 


Tue highlands and draes of Perthshire abound with monuments 
and names commemorative of the Patriarchal or Druidical wor- 


ship, which, there can be no doubt, at one time exclusively na 
prevailéd over the whole island. This distinetion they probably a 
owe, partly to the slower progress of civilization in these till DE 


of late years sequestered districts, and partly to the preserva- 
tion of the lan: vuage in common use, which was either contem- 


poraneous with the system of worship referred to, or which was + 
current while the memory of tl hat system was yet as fresh in the chi 
public mind as the remains of its temple Ss, groves or coirs, and | 

iis dee ‘p-seate d superstitions, pont ppeneees it. From the cir- 


cumstance of the ruins of the se te mples being almost uniformly 
found on eminences, either remarkable in themselves for beauty 
of situation, or commanding views of the most extensive and 
varied characte i it would seem as if the appellation of the 
“high places of Baal” had been literally as well as figuratively 
applied. The view from the Druidical ruims on the south-west 
side of Ben-vracky, at the south entrance to the pass of Kil- 
heer ankie, IS pe haps the most varied and romantic which the 
scenery of the Scottish Highlands offers: that from Tully-Beal- 
tane, an eminence a few miles west from the pass from the south at (Pt i 
to Dunkeld, if not so picturesque, is of a still more extensive | 
character. This is called at this day by the Iighlanders ‘Tul- 
loch-Baal teine,” or the Mount of Baal’s Fire. Within the . 
range of this latter eminence three hills of Baal are distinctly y 
visible: one due south on the northern chain of the Ochills, ai 
another on that of the Sidlaws, and a third on one of the Bens 
which terminate the fertile vale of Strathearn in the west. LD hy 


mee 


Many of the names of places and districts in the carse of 
Gowrie are purely Celtic; and their etyme logy, if carefully traced, 
would not only be interesting, but would t throw lizht on the 


natural bh istory of a district, which must have undergone many i) ; | 
changes since their present Celtic names were appropriately be- Hie 
i wed. To encourage the local antiquary, a fe W of the most . a } 
obvious derivatives, connected with the Druidical remains in the K fi 
parish of Kilspindie, mray at present be noted. th fe? { 
The “ Till of Beal,” in the parish referred to, forms the most es b" | 
conspicuous and lolty eminence on that range of the Sidlaws i e a 
which bounds the carse of Gowrie on the north. On the summit ee i 
of tits hill thie re 1S a lc vel area, sufficiently larze to contain iL f a} 
body of six thousand men. The view from this spot is of the ie | 
most. extensive character, comprehending no less than eight Pie a 
counties \bout two hundred yards east of this port, a en I F : 
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of Druidical stones has given the name of Clachanah to a small 
eminence on which they stand. That these are the remains of 
places of religious worship there can be little question ; the 
opinion is corroborated by the fact, that a church ts to this day 
often called Clachan (or the Stones) 1 in the Celtic language. 

Still farther east from Beal’s Hill is a perpendicular rock be aring 
the name of Craig Greine, or the Rock of the Sun. 


Without entering upon the controversial point, whether the 
heavenly bodies were worshipped on thetr own account, or me rely 
as symbolical of a greater power, it is sufficient at present to 
remark, that there can be no question that the sun was consi- 
dered as an object of religious veneration by the Druids. The 
fires which were kindled by them on Hallowe’en were termed 
Samanach; and the torches which continue still to be carried 
about by boys on that evening, receive the same name in the 
Highland districts. It may be observed, that Shems or Shemis, 
is the Persian and Syriac name for the sun; Sam is also a name 
for that luminary in the Celtic language. 

About half a mile to the east of Craig Greine is another laree 
circle of stones, in one of which are several artificial cavities to 
receive the pure dew of heaven; another circle stands on an 
eminence about a mile south from the same rock. At Bandi- 
rran, probably Ben-na-Draun, or Druid’s Mount, there is a fourth 
circle of similar ruins. About half a mile from the summit of 
Beal’s Hill is Dritch muir, or Druid’s muir, part of which was 
lately domated up, which to all appearance had not been under 
cultivation for many centuries. On breaking up a small tulloch 
or hillock, in search of stones for fences, a large cairn was dis- 
covered, covered over with turf about a foot in thickness. The 
cairn was exactly circular, measuring about 24 feet diameter, 
and contained 130 load of stones; underneath, and about 
the centre of the circle, was a small pit, about 2} feet square 
and 1} foot deep, faced up on the sides with freestone, and 
paved on the bottom. ‘This pit contained no vestige of in- 
humation excepting a little fine mould. A number of small 
cairns surrounded this spot, which, when examined, were found 
to contain large quantities of ashes and human bones half burnt, 
mixed promiscuously with the stones; leaving nothing, however, 
to throw light on the disputed point, whether the Druids, at 
such places, offered human sacrifices, or used the ground as a 
place of common sepulture. 

In this parish stands the village of Pitrodie, Pit, Druidie, the 
graves or burial-places of the Druids, On a rising ground, in the 
same neighbourhood, a number of ancient graves have lately been 
found: some below cairns, and others near the surface of the 
ground, composed of tour large stones, forming the sides, top and 
bottom, and not lying in any uniform or regular direction. 


Arnbathe., \r-n-Faidhe, or Seer's field, is situated about a 
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mile west from Druid’s moor. A little to the north is the Shian 
hill, from Sighean or Fairies, its supposed inhabitants. That 
the belief in the agency of genit formed part of the Druidical 
mythology is very probable; for sufficient evidence exists at 


this day that the Druids made amulets as preservatives against 


the machinations of evil spirits; and to this part of their my- 
thology we are no doubt indebted for the subject of many a 
legendary tale. The spells framed by the judicial astrologers 
were the zenuine successors of the amulets in suc ceeding ages: 
and may we not trace, in the bag of camphor suspended round 
the neck of children during pe riods of apprehended danger from 
infectious diseases, the influence of the same Rnpenetions, modi- 
fied to the age of enlightenment m which we now live ? 

A lofty hill, about a mile west from Arnbathie, ts called Suldry, 
and may have taken this name from its summit having been used 
as an observatory by the Druids. Seall, in Celtie pronounced 
houll,* means to behold ; and, without doing much violence to 
the etymon of Kinnoull, it may be rendered the End Observatory. 
Suldry, or Seall Draoi, may also be translated Druid’s Obse rva- 
tory, ‘and Craig-oull, the Rock Observ: itory. Thus, these pro- 
minent points on the range of hills procee ding from Perth east- 
ward, still retain the same name in Gaelic, which constitutes the 
name of the whole line of the Sidlaw, in the language still 
spoken in that part of the country. 





To the Editors of the Cambrian and Caledonian Quarterly 
Magazine. 
GENTLEMEN, 

As your respectable publication is intended as a medium of 
furnishing correct information on all subjects connected with 
the Principality, I hope you will excuse me for trespassing briefly 
on your atte Aiton in a matter that involves the religious character 
of the inhabitants of Cardiganshire. The talented writer of the 
History of Cardiganshire, Sir R. Meyrick, is so highly esteemed 
that, from a dee p sense of my inferiority to him, I feel reluctant 
to offer any observations of mine, in contradiction to his state- 
ments; but, finding in his history of that county an error, arising 
lame onfident, from false information, but calculated in no sm: iil 
degree to injure the religious character of the inhabitants, I 
cannot repress the feelings of a Cymro, and must therefore 
venture to assert that, in one instance, the learned gentleman 
alluded to has been very incorrect. In page 120) of the Introduction 
to his history, when spe ‘aking of the weddings, biddings, &e., 
he says: “Saturday is always fixed on for the marriage cere- 


* Seall is “to behold :” sheal/, “* beheld,” is pronounced as above: selw is 
the We Ish. 
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mony, &c. and page 132, “The Sunday being come, the bride 
and bridegroom’s business is to stay at home all day, and receive 
soodwilland pwython.” This day is called ‘ ‘neitheor.” * They 
receive more money this day than Saturday,” &e. ‘On Mond: Ly 
morning the drink is exh wisted,” &c. The His tory of Cardigan- 
shire was published twenty- five yearsago; and I have questioned 
many old on ibitants of the eounts vy, some of them above ek whty 
years of age, and they tell me that they never heard ofa bidding o 
or marriage ed r held on the Lord’s day. I have myself live d 
many years in the county, and travelled almost every part of it, 
and [never heard of such athing. ‘* Saturday,” says ‘the learned 

entleman, “is always fixed on for the marriage ceremony.” 
Now ‘tis well known to all that have had occasion to notice the 
circumstance, that scarcely in ore instance out of a thousand a 
wedding takes place on that day, some of the more ignorant 
having a prejudice awainst it, and others viewing it, if a bidding 
is intended to be held, as approaching too near the sacred day of 
rest. “They receive more money on this (Sunday) than Saturday.” 


‘Monday morn the drink 1s exhausted.” This represents the 


inhabitants of Cardiganshire as vuilty of scandalous and infamous 
ap fanation of the Lord’s day, transacting business and tippling 
the whole of Sunday, so that on Monday the drink is all ex- 
hausted. - have never heard in the whole course of my life of 
the sabbath’s being unhallowed by a bidding or marriage held 
on it; and | venture to say that Sir S. Meyrick has, as relate: 
to this matter, suficred himself to be strangely misguided. That 


| 4) Cay ae ; 

he would have slurred the fame of the less dignified classes of 
letvoine this ec out ol )) O! prejudice, | eannot for ; 
moment suppose 5 but Loa IL CULT ata loss to conjecture trom 
} } } . . a? < ° . Pie n 

menee hi could have derived tus authority lik this narticula 

1") . ° ee . 

VIinute and «ail ht mqury ought to have been resorted to in 

ay ee Pee ears ‘ haree if Siren all a a: a : 
lh MALLOY PVOW TY ‘) CrIOUS a ¢ laro¢ e | Ss) LLicié ( ent ade ate) 
fre proprielV, as to he ld al bidding on the subbath. could have 


accidentally occurred m some less eivilized district of the county 
which circumstance | cannot, from the many inquiries | have 
made on the subject, J rsuade mvself to have ‘wi possible ? 


| 
this should not in fairness have been the cause of charging the 
whole county with the diseraceful practice, in a dissertation on 
the customs, habits, and manners of its people. 

‘In the face of heht.” and impressed with the propricty ob 
mamtamime, according to the old Bardie motto “vy ewih Vn 
rbyn y byd,” Truth agamst the world,—I venture to say that 
this is an incorrect representation of the religious character of th 
imbabit thts of Cardte anshire, al (| ouvht. in justic e to t| im, to 
be as widely contradic ted, as, through the rightly earned fain 


ot the writer reich dl tO, it has I) Cn videly dittused. 
‘ 


Exonerating, as tT cordially do, the highly talented writer of 
the History of ¢ irdiganshire, Tom any dishonorabl bontention 
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fully appreciating the merits of his work, upon the whole; and 
well knowing that he has drank too deeply of the Pierean spring, 
to consider himself beyond the reach of imperfection, I hope he 
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will excuse the liberty I have taken, and pardon the warmth of 


a Cymro in the defence of his native land: gwlad ei enedyaeth. 
I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, : 
Daniet Evans, 
Fellow of Jes. Coll. Oxon. 
Maesmynach, Cardiganshire ; 
May 24, 18335. 


SIRS, 
In looking over an old Welsh Magazine called Eurgrawn 
Cymraeg, published at Caermarthen in the year 1770, by one 
Evan Thomas, of Montgomeryshire, | happened to meet with the 
following account of the manner in which Edward IL. prevailed 


—, 


on the Welsh to take his son Edward II. as their prince, and 
which I have translated, for the benefit of your readers, particu- 
larly as it gives the same interpretation of the prince of Wales’s 
motto as that which was sent you some time ago by “ Paris.” 1] 
am, sirs, yours, &e. ARVON. 

March 23, 1833. 

After the death of Llewelyn ap Griffith, the last prince of 
Wales, of the ancient British line, Edward the First sent to the 
principal gentlemen of Wales, to demand their attendance, in 
order to swear true allegiance to him, and submit themselves 
henceforward to his government as good and faithful subjects. 
After having held a short consultation together, they informed 
that they would never submit to any prince 
except one of their own nation, and one of unimpeachable 
ld converse with them in 


the messenger 
life and character, and one who cou 
their own laneua: e. When the king 
resolute and determined, and that it would be impossible to 
them submit by contrived to 
obtain their submission by the following stratagem. It hap- 
pened that Queen Eleanor was at that time within a few months 
of her confinement 2 he the refore dispatched proper persons to 
England, in order to bring her down to Wales as expeditiously 
as possible, though it was then in the depth of winter. The 
queen accordingly obeved the summons, and came with all 
speed to the castle of Carnarvon, as she had been requested ; 
and, ina short time afterwards, she was there safely delivered 
of the first prince of Wales of the English line. Soon after. 
wards, the king summoned together all the Welsh chieftains, 
the gentlemen of the greatest weight and imfluence mn the 
Principality, and informed them, that as they had expressed 
ea wish to have a countryman ot them own for thew prince, and 
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as he was under the necessity of leaving them for a short time, 
he would name as his representative a person of the description 
they had requested, if they would promise faithfully to obey him 
and take him for their prince: they unanimously declared they 
would most readily take a countryman of their own for their 
prince. The king then informed them that he was about to pro- 
pose such a person for their acceptance. ‘‘ He is a Welshman,” 
said he, ‘‘and cannot speak a word of English; and as to his 
life and conduct,” observed the king, ‘‘ no one can find fault 
with either, for he is innocence itself.”” Then taking his son in his 
arms, he presented him to them; and, having requested to know 
the Welsh for “ this is your man,” he said, as well as he could 
pronounce the words, ‘* Ich dien” (eich dyn). The same account 
is also given by the author of ‘* Drych y Prif Geseedd. 

Giraldus Cambrensis informs us, that Archbishop Baldwin, in 
his Peregrination through Wales, preaching the crusades, a. p. 
1188, lodged a night at the following places, viz. Radnor, Hay, 
Landew near Brecon, Usk, Caerleon, Newport, Landaff, Cow- 
bridge, Margam Abbey, Swansea, Casluchwr, Kidwelly, Car- 
marthen, Whitland alias Alba Landa or Ty Gwyn ar Dave, 
Harfordwest, St. David’s, St. Dogmael Abbey or Llan Dudoch, 
Cardigan, Lampeter, Llanddewi Brevi, Strata Florida alias 
Ystrad Flur, Llanbadarn Fawr, Aber Doir Towyn, Merioneth, 
Barmouth, Llan Fair juxta Harlec, (across the sands to Nevin,) 
Bangor, Conway, Rhuddlan, Basingverk, Chester. 

Would it not be possible to trace the route of the Earl of Rich- 
mond through South and North Wales to Bosworth Field. He 
slept a night at David ap Evan’s, of Llwyn Dafydd, in the parish 
of Llan Dysilio Gogo, in Cardiganshire; and also at Eineon ap 
David Lloyd's, of Wern Newydd, in the parish of Llanarth, in 
the same county. 

Can any of your correspondents supply the intermediate stages 
between he above and Mathavarn near Machynlleth, where he 
remained a night with the celebrated bard, David Llwyd ap 
Liywellyn ap Grifhth. From thence he proceeded to Llan 
Idloes, Newtoun, Welsh Pool, Montgomery, Oswestry, Shrews- 
bury, &C. . ; 

HONT SOLT QUI MAL Y PENSE. 
To the Editors of the Cambrian and Caledonian Quarterly 
Magazine. | 
SIRS, 

Your correspondent ‘* Uwehgorfai,” who in the last number ot 
vour work, (which I am glad to see so much increasing In 
imterest and circulation,) labours to establish a Welsh origin 
to “a part’ of the motto of the order of the Garter, states 
he has ‘** searched tn vain in the French vocabulary for 2 
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definite meaning to the word ‘‘ honi.”” If he has found the word 
at all (in modern ‘ vocabularies” he probably would not), he 
cannot surely be in doubt about its meaning; if so, I believe the 
‘ Dictionnaire de l’Academie” will set him Tight. 

Honi, properly honni, is the participle p. of honnir, meaning 
to dishonour, to shame, or to put to shame. Permit me there- 
fore, for the benefit of ‘“* Uwehgorfai, to state that the literal 
translation of ‘* Honi soit qui mal y pense,” is ‘‘ dishonoured be 
he who thinks evil of it.” I trust he will not “ think evil” of my 
demolishing his Welsh etymology. 


Broad Street; So i 
April 17, 1833. 


To the Editors of the Cambrian and Caledonian Quarterly 
Magazine. 
GENTLEMEN, 

Ow the presumed direction of Offa’s Dyke through the county 
of Hereford, | beg leave to state, that it is cle: rly to be traced 
for a considerable distance across the top of Rushock Moun- 
tain, which joins the sheepwalks above Eywood, the seat of the 
Earl of Oxford, near Titley. It is also to be traced round the 
summit of a contie ‘uous hill, called Hadoc; but I believe that 
cultivation has wholly obliterated the marks of the course it 
took when it descended the mountain, and went on towards 
Pembridge. 

Many fields and places near Titley still bear Welch names, 
as Rhiwlas, Bod y lan; others, though corrupted, may be 
proved to have Welch origin, and others again that are combined 
with English, as Isha Leys, Hen Paddock, &e. 

1 am, gentlemen, respectfully yours, 


April 15, 1833. E. B.C. G. 


———— 


To the Editors of the Cambrian and Caledonian Quarterly 
Magazine. 
GENTLEMEN, 

HAvinc dete in the last number of your valuable Maga- 
zine, a copy of that remarkable inscription in Conway church, 
upon the tomb of Nicholas Hookes, I am prompted to request 
that you will rescue from oblivion, by insertion in your pages, 
one, which beginning to be obliterated, needs, like it, to be 
“ revived,”’ and which, like it, bears most curious testimony to 
the extension of puerperal power even to the ‘“‘Sexagenary fair 
ones and upwards,” (to borrow Lord Chesterfield’s language,) of 
our native land, in the 17th century. 

The following is the inscription | allude to, which I have 
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copied from a tomb- stone neal the chaneel, in Liandydno: 
church, in the county of Denbigh, and which has excited the 


astonishment of several medical ventlemen to whom I haye 


shown It. 


HERE LIES INTERRED, SEPTEMBER 7th, 1762, 
HENRY POWELL, OF GLANYWERN, GENT. 
HE MARRIED ELIZABETH, DAUGHTER OF LLOYD, 01 
LLANGWIFEN, ESQ. 

BY WHOM HE HAD NINE SONS AND EIGHT DAUGHTERS. 
JANY. 12th, LOOl. HERE ALSO LIES BURIED 
ELIZABETH, THE WIDOW OF THE SAID HENRY POWELL, 
AGED SS.) WHO LIVED FORTY-FOUR YEARS 
AFTER THE BIRTU OF HER FIRST CHILD, JOUN POWELL, 
THIS FACT IS VERIFIED BY THE REGISTER OF TILE 
PARISH. 


This record, that a woman should have become the mother of 
seventeen children subsequent to her 44th year, being one of 
so extraordinary a character, | proceeded to examine the register 
for its verification, when [ found the several births and bap- 
tisms of the children (none of whom were twins,) entered yeu 
by year from Sept. 14, 1646, to Nov. 16, 1670; at which latter 
date this venerable matron must have nearly, if not quite, com- 
pleted her 68th year. 


Your Coriway correspondent remarks of the Hookes’ famil\ 
that, notwithstanding their extr: ordinary fecundity at that pe- 
riod, their name is now extinct, and there is not one who can 
trace his descent from them. Such has not been quite the fate 
of the Powell's; their name has certainly become extinct, but, I» 
the marriage of Catherine, great-granddaughter of this celebrated 
lady, and only child and heiress of Henry Powell, of Glangwern, 
Esq. with my grandfather, Hugh Clough of Plas-Clough, Esq. 
her descendants have again been multiplied. 

I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 


Jesus College, Oxford ; 
May 4, 1833. 


Aurrep B. CiouGcnu. 


SIRS, 
As | was looking over some old papers lately, I dise -overed the 
following, which you will probably be induced to admit into your 
pages. It appears, from Mr. Rowlands’s Parochial History of 
the Commod. of Menai, that at one time the Welsh princes had a 
palace manor at Roshir, (afterwards called Newborough,) ™ 
Anglese y, as well as at \bectrawen, in the same county. 
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“DEAR JOHN, July 10, 173 


“7 accidentally met with the following copy of the charter of 
Newborough, and, as you live at and be lone to the borough of 


Newborough, (originally called Llan Bedr yn Rhos-hir,) it may 
vive you some s satisfaction, and will show the antiquity of its 
rrivileges. By an Act of Parliament made anno 27 Hen. VIIT's. 
reign, the 12 counties, and as many towns in Wales, were im- 
privileg ‘d and summon’d to send members to parliament 
_ first return for the boroueh of the sai of Anglesea was 
no 33 Hen. VIIT. and the second, anno Ist Edward VI. for 
Newborough ; but, bene exc sted afterwards by another Act of 
Parliament, anno 2d Edw. VI. they were afterwards limited to 
eas. In the reign of sien. VIL. Richard ap Rhydderx, 
of Myvyrian, Esq. was returned member for Newborou; oh, * 
Edw. VI. John ap Robert Lloyd, of ——, Esq. 
Hen. Vill. was born anno 1491 ; died anno 1547; and 
reigned 38 years. 
Edward VI. his son, by Jane Seymour, succeeded him, and 
reign’d six years, 
Your very humble servant, 
OwEN Owens, 
fo Mr. John Hughes, Formerly Curate of Newborough. 


Newborouyh. 
Amongst the records of —— ‘ery preserved in the tower of 


London, to wit, the Rolls of Letters Patent ot the fourth + 

of the reign of King seen y ee Sixth, after the C onquest, p. 
16, is the following :—*‘ Of the Confirmation of the Ch: ~ 

vranted to the men pe the Kine’s town of ! Newborough, in 


Anglesey S 

“The King. To all to whom these present Letters shall come 
grecting, &e, We have inspected the Letters Patent of our most 
dear Lord and Father the Kine. deceas’d, whilst he was prince of 
Wales, made in these words: Henry, eldest son of the illustrious 
King of England, Prince of Wales, Duke of Aquitain, Lancaster, 
and Cornwall, Earl of Chester, to all to whom these present 
Letters shall come greeting —We have inspected the Charter of 
Confirmation of the Lord Richard I. late King of England, after 
the Co quest, made in these words: Rie ‘hard, by the grace ot 
God, King of England and France, and Lord of . lan nd, (Domi- 
nus Hibe srnice,) to all to whom these present Letters shall come 
greeting-—We have inspected the Charter of C ces tion which 
the Lord Edw ard, late King of England, our grandfather, « aus’d 
to be made in these words : Edward, by the grace of God, King 
of England, Lord of Ireland, and Duke of Aquitain; to all to 
whom these present Letters shall come greeting—We have in- 
spected the Charter which we granted before we undertook the 
fovernment of our realm, whilst we were Prince of Wales, to the 
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men of our town of Newborough, in Anglesea, in these words : 
Edward, son of the illustrious King of England, Prince of Wales, 
Earl of Chester, Poitou, and Montreuil, to all to whom these 
present Letters shall come greeting—Know ye then we have 
granted, and by this our Charter have confirm’d, to the men of 
our town of Newborough, in Anglesea, that the said town in 
future shall be a free borough, and that the men inhabiting the 
same borough shall be free burgesses, and that they shall have a 
Guild Merchant, with hall, and with all liberties and free customs 
to a free borough appertaining, to wit, such as our free burgesses 
of Rothelan (Rhuddlan) have in their borough ; wherefore we will, 
and firmly do enjoin, for us and our heirs, that the aforesaid town 
shall be afree borough, and that the men inhabiting the same bo- 
rough shall be free burgesses, and that they shall have a Guild 
Merchant, with house, and with all liberties and free cus- 
toms, viz. such as our free burgesses of Rothelan have in 
their borough as aforesaid. These witnesses the venerabl 
Father Anthony, bishop of Durham, the Lord John of Brittany 
our kinsman, Robe ‘rt de Clifford, Peter de Mawley, John de 
Havering, Roger Brabazon, William Inge, and others.—Given 
by our hand at Durham, the 3d day of May, in the thirty-first 
year of the reign of the Lord the King our Father;* and we 
the grant and confirmation aforesaid esteeming stedfast and pro- 
per, the same for us and our heirs, to the burgesses of the said 
borough of Newborough, and their heirs and successors, do grant 
and confirm, as the charter aforesaid doth testify. In witness 
whereof we have caused these our letters to be made nome 
Witness myself at Fulmer, the twenty-seventh day of April, 

the seventeenth year of our reign. And we the grants and con- 
firmations aforesaid esteeming stedfast and proper, the same for 
us and our heirs, to the burgesses of the said borough of New- 
borough and their heirs and successors, do grant and confirm, as 
the charter aforesaid reasonably doth testify, and as the same 
burgesses and men of that borough, and their ancestors, the liber- 
ties and immunities aforesaid, from the time of the making of the 
charter aforesaid, always hitherto reasonably have used and en- 


joyed. In witness whereof we have caused these our letters to be 


made patent. Witness myself at Westminster, the third day of 
June, in the second year of our reign. And we the grant and 
confirmation esteeming stedfast and proper, the same for us and 
our heirs, to the burgesses of the said borough of Newborough 
and their heirs and successors, as much as in us is—we do accept, 
approve and confirm, as the charter and letters aforesaid reason- 
ably do testify, and as the same burgesses and men of that 
borough and their ancestors, the liberties and immunities afore- 
said, from the time of the making of the charter aforesaid, always 


* Viv. ap. 1303. 
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hitherto reasonably have used and enjoyed. In witness whereof 
we have caused these our letters to be made patent. Given at 
our manor of Kennyngton, the twenty-seventh day of February, 
in the second year of the reign of our most dread Lord and 
Father, the above-mentioned King. And we the letters patent 
of the said liberties, free customs and immunities not recalled, 
by the advice and assent of the Lords spiritual and temporal 
in our parliament at Westminster, in the first year of our reign 
held, do approve, ratify and confirm, as the letters aforesaid 
reasonably do testify, and as the same burgesses, the liberties, 
free customs and immunities, from the time of the making of 
the letters aforesaid, reasonably have been accustomed to use 
and enjoy. In witness whereof, witness the King at Westmin- 
ster, the 16th day of November.—By writ of Privy Seal. 
— years ago, two horns were exhibited at Llan Ddewi Brevi, 
in Cardiganshire, which were called “‘ cyrn yr yxain Bannog,” 
2. e. the horns of the large or celebrated oxen. The legend re 
specting them was as follows: A lake in that part of the country 
was occupied by a large monster, by some called avanc, a beaver, 
by others y ddr: ac, the dragon, which infested the neighbour- 
hood, ande Toto creat depre ‘dations. At last, by the united 
efforts of the inhabitants, it was spe: ared and wounted, and the 
yxain bannog were faste ned to it, in order to draw it out, which 
eventually they succeeded in doing; but their exactions had 
been so great, that one of rie died in consequence, and his 
partner lowed so mightily for the loss of his companion, that 
the mountain was rent in twain, and the place, from: G it circum- 
stance was denominated Llan Ddewi Brevi, 7. ec. St. David’s of 
the Lowing or Bellowing. The above traditional a is supposed 
to be allegorical, and to allude to the confutation of Pelagianism 
at the synod of Brevi, about the year 522, by the two arch- 
bishops, St. Dubricius (Duvig) and St. David. According to 
this interpretation the two archbishops were the ywain Bannogq, 
or celebrated Oxen, and Pelagius (Morgan) was the monster. 
The wonderful tale of the dividing of the mountain must be 
attributed to the same origin as that which reports that the 
ground on which St. David stood, in order to preach to the as- 
sembled multitude at the synod, upheaved, and most miracu- 
lously eles ‘ated itself to the size of a pretty high hill under the 
holy man’s feet : namely, to the supe rstitious credulity of the 
age, which ereedily swallowed all kinds of legendary tales and 


monkish fictions. Le TER BayLey WILLIAMS. 
Havod, Carnarvon ; May |, 18 
SIRS . 


As Dr, John David Rees’s am, Welsh Grammar, printed in 
1592, a most curious and elaborate work, is now become ve ry 
scarce and difficult to be obtained; and, as the preface is in 
XIX, rt 
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manv of our countrymen a 


conceited and attected, and so neg 


that is patriotic, and so ignorant of their own 


ligent of every thing 
language,and so attached to every thing that ts foreign and exotic, 
and consequently, so different from most other nations, that if 
they have been hut for a short time out ot their own country, 
the Vv pre tend to have nearly forgotten the irown native language ’ 
and, if they con lescend to make an att mpt to speak it, they do 
in so conceited and atlected a manner. that their former ac- 
* The first Welsh ‘Testament was translated by William Salesbury and 
Dr. Richard Davies, bishop of St. David's, and was published in 1567; 
the whol if siS op Morgan, appeared in 1588, folio; and anothe 
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quaintance are astonished to hear them, and feel quite ashamed 


of them; and at the same time that thev affect to despise their 
own native language, thev take a pride in attempting to speak 
English, French, and Italian, or som ther foreign tongue, 
when at the same time they are but very imperfectly acquainted 
with those foreign languages, and bv no means capable of con- 
versing in them either fluently, el rYantiv, or gra nmatically. But 
these vain shallow upstarts may be justlv cousidered as a deve- 
nerate race and the scum of the nation, the verv refuse and 
outcasts of societv; and those persons who are desirous to 


} } ++ - - . , . } >! > ao be - " ' 
abolish and utterly to extinguish the Welsh language, and to 


= io 


substitute the English im tts place, are deservil r ot no better 
treatment, nor can thev be considered as worthy of any regard, 
or be held in any higher estimation : tor this, in truth, can never be 
cccomplished without utterly destroving the Welsh nation, and 


I} 
establishing English colonies in all the Cambrian districts; and 


1} } a seer YrOnar > rare 
if 3s tmpossidle £0 avoid conipal jA4 such a deg nerate race to a 
t , : 
} } 


} . ee ee nia ks nol 7, ; rly 
nbder of cueKOlids, who would KnoOwIngivV and willingly quit 


; '? , , . . bad 
their own dwellings, and the company of their lawtul wives, and 


sutter some abandoned wretches to contaminate thei beds. 
. ' : } i] } } 1 
Persons of this description will be ready enough (no doubt) to 
. oe , ’ | ae _— } > asnl } 
find fault with mv work, and blame me for undertaking what they 
ry nr 


will be inclined heation, notwithstand- 


i to consider an useless pu 
ing, it is intended for the benetit of my countrymen, to do honour 


to Wales, and to improve and p rpetuate the lanwuage: and no 
better method can be devised for preserving it, than that of com 
posing and publishing a good, useful, and correct grammar, for 
thus the Hebrew, the Greek, the Latin, the Arabic, Chaldee, &e. 
were preserved from being corrupted and utterly destroved. And 
[ mav venture to assert, (not by wav of boasting, but in selt- 
defence.) that none of those vain pretenders, who are ashamed 
of their country. and well mav their country be ashamed of 
them, notwithstanding they m iy be very ready to tind fault with 
this work, can neither correct the errors, rect vy what is Wrony, 


nor supply what mav be deficient; neither can they compose or 
write anything themselves, were they put to the proof, equal to 
the most deficient or objectionable parts of this pubheation. 

nd these would-be critics and pretended scholars, and the 
mere abortions of their native land, m Ly be justly compared to 
a surly, ill-natured cur, who will neither gnaw the bone himself, 
, to have it. But Ll would advise these 


=~ 


hor sutter any other dog 


people, and others ot a similar disposition, not to trouble then 
heads about this book, but, in God's name, let it alone, and take 
no more notice of it, and sav no more about it, than if it had 
never been written, or the author of it had never been born; for 
this book was not written, nor the work undertaken, for the 
benetit of such captious individuals, but for the use of those 
good, and learned, and great men, who are well skilled in then 
- oo 
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native language, and may be disposed from time to time to correct 
in a kind oe friendly manner, those mistakes which they may be 
able to discover in it. And may the ‘'y SO polish and 1 unprove oul 
old venerable language, that it may, by their patronage, exertions, 
and endeavours, be brought again to its pristine slory, celebrity, 
elegance, and expressiveness. This was my sole object and 
intention, my beloved countrymen, in undertaking this tedious 
and difficult work, and not from any pride or vanity, or any 
high opinion of my own abilities, nor with any view of profit, 
applause, or renown; and, be it known unto you, that I have 
been for many years patiently waiting and expecting to see 
whether some other person, better qualified and more capable 
than myself, would underti ike such an useful and necessary work ; 
and as I could not find that any one was about to commence 
such an undertaking, or to do such an act of kindness for his 
countrymen, and perceiving at the same time that our language, 
on that account, was like ly to be neglected, or to perish, for want 
of proper cultivation and attention, and that its enemies, in all 
probability, would soon have an op portunity of triumphing and 
rejoicing at its fall, | was at last ina manner compelled to do 
what I could for my nation and country, in order to draw the 
attention of the learned to the many beauties of our old mother- 
tongue; and the many curious remains still concealed in nume- 
rous Welsh mss. now fast hastening to decay in the chests and 
libraries of — who do not seem dispos’d to publish, or to 
—. —_ ) peryge al. examine them. Such were my 
views In pe pe what little | have done; and, as it is very 
dificult, and almost impossible, to bring a work of this kind toa 
state of perfection the first time it has been attempted, so I hope 
my countrymen will excuse the deficiencies and imperfections 
the y may discover in it, and take the will for the deed; and | 
trust that, in time, some other person, better qualitied, may finish 
what [| have begun, and supply what may be found deficient, 
and correct and amend whatever may be found wrong in this 
publication: for it is a well-known maxim, that no work, and no 
art or sclence, can be brought at once to a state of pe rfection 3 
and, when it is considered what difticulties and disadvantages | 
had to contend with in composing one of the first Welsh gram- 
mars, the reader must not be surpris’d if he should discover many 
imperfections in it; and it is impossible not to remark that great 
blame is attached to the Welsh bards. and other persons well 
skilled in the Welsh language, for having so long neglected it, 
and sutlered it to decay, and to fall into disuse, and thus almost 
to die a natural death; for these are the persons to whom we 
naturally look up for its cultivation and improvement : and | 
cannot he! ip observing, that many of these gentlemen, who had 
valuab le books and MSS. In their posse ssion. were anxious. on 
every opportunity, of displaying then superior knowledge, and 
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took particular care to conceal the source from whence they 
derived their information; and thus, from a selfish disposition, 
and over-tenaciousness of these valuable treasures, many excel- 
lent books and mss. were destroyed, having fallen, after the 
deaths of their possessors, into the hands of those who did not 
understand them, and, consequently, knew not the value of 


them. 
(To be continued.) 


A Vereran.—tThere is now living at Chester county, Penn- 
sylvania, Andrew Wallace, a native of Inverness, who was born 
the 14th of March, 17 30, and is, consequently, 103 years of age. 
He fought on he Stuart side at the battle of Culloden, and 
went to America in 1752, where he was appointed orderly ser- 
reant, and was engaged in several of the battles of the Revolu- 
tion. In 1814 he was discharged, at the age of eighty-four, 
as unfit for service ; and has lately been in Washington, soliciting 
an augmentation of his pension of 26 cents per day, having a 
wife and two children to support, the youngest of whom is only 
15 years of age ! 


SONG. 
BY MR. DONALD MAC PHERSON, 


4 Native of the Parish of Laggan, in Badenach, Inverness-shire. 


Hail, hail, love ly Laggan, thou sole spot of earth 
Whose mem’ry my bosom could never forego, 
My own native valley where rapture and mirth 
Were once mine; but, alas, ‘twas twice ten years ago. 
Then hail! thy rude, bold, and sublime tow’ring mountains, 
With bosoms of heath-bloom, and summits of snow, 
\ll hail! thy pure streams, and thy clear bubbling fountains, 
As bright as I left them twice ten years ago 
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Ah! gay days of lite, when the hours danced along 
To the bowers of pleasure, midst roses in bloom ! 
To groves by young fancy enlivened with song, 
And waving with breezes of balm and perfume ! 
But those days are gone by, and the finger of Care 
Has wrinkled my forehead, and silver'd my brow ; 
Yet, sweet’s the remembrance of pleasures that were, 
In life’s cloudless May-day, twice ten years ago. 


And yonder’s the bank, by the wild winding rill, 
Where labour reclined mm the calm hour of eve; 
And wonder’d and listen‘d, till breathing stood still, 
To levends and fiction | lov'd to belteve. 

And the bank is still green, and its flow’rets are seen 
Reflected as fair in the mirror below ; 

But mute is the song that enliven’d the scene, 
And delighted the echoes twice ten years ago. 


Yon wide-spreading thorn still blooms in its prime, 
But faint ts its bloom to the bloom of the maid 
That waken’d my faney to love and to rhyme, 
As I press’d all her beauties beneath its thick shade. 
Yes! the thorn is still gay, but the night of the tomb 
Is dark in the mansion where Mary lies low ; 
And the valley, to me, ts o’ershaded with gloom, 
That smiled in its brightness twice ten years ago " 























REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Second Edition, with considerable Additions and Corree- 
tions, of a Welsh and English Dictionary: to which is 
refi. ved, a Grammar, and an Outline of the Characteristics 
of ‘the Welsh Language. By W. Owen Pughe, p.c.L., 
F.A.S. Denbigh, 1832. Gee. 

Tue publication of this high standard of literature ought 
to have had an earlier notice from us, though we do not 
find we have much to say; for, to do justice to the review 
of a dictionary, would require us to go —_ the elementary 
character and structure of the language to analyze its 
words, to explore their etymology, and a hhendved things, 
which would demand more time and space than we could 
at this moment bestow. 

The name of the compiler, who has devoted the greatest 
portion of a long life to the study of the Welsh language, 
and who has occupied so distinguished a station m our 
literary sphere, is sufficient in itself to stamp a value on 
the work, without our tribute of applause or approbation. 


Till of late years, the cultivation of literature in the 
Principality has been miserably neglected ; but now, as the 
reading and studying its langu: ree is daily becoming more 
general, this second edition of a Welsh and English Dic- 
tionary will be found an inestimable treasure. It contains 
some thousands of additions] words; and many which were 
incorrect in the former edition are rectified in this: the 
following are selected as specimens. 

Sal, s. safety, plight, relief, health. 
Hoe, s. respite, quiet, rest. 

Mar, s. that is active, flitting. 
Enid, s. the woodlark. 


Weare able to confirm the correctness of the explana- 
tion here given to the foregoing words, by the peculiar 
quality of the letter w, which, when added as a termination 
to nouns. deseribes a state or condition somewhat the 
reverse, or be yond enh is expressed in their simple form. 
For instance, ‘w added to the noun sa/, which means, as we 
have stated, safety, health, &c. becomes salw, an adjective, 
the meaning of which is despicable, vile, Ulness : in the same 
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manner, hoew means alert, lively, &e. the reverse of hoe ; 
and marw means dead, mortal, &c. a state beyond mar. 
We could introduce abundance of similar instances in sup- 
port of this extraordinary and interesting feature in the 
language. 

Among the several improvements in this new edition, 
particular attention has been paid to what was before very 
imperfect, —the proper names of birds and fishes. But, 
much as we appreciate the work, and highly as we esteem 
the judgment and talent of Dr. Pughe, as the best Welsh 
scholar of the age, we must beg to differ from him in the 
derivation of many words; and, without making any com- 
ments which might lead to a controversy, we shall merely 
point out the following : cymro, cymru, uogell, uew, ciniaw. 

There is one thing, however, in the present edition, 
which we notice with deep regret; that is, a departure 
from a decided improvement in the orthography, which 
consisted in the substitution of v tor f/, f for f/, and z for dd, 
knowing, as we do, the author’s professed aversion to 
such a change. ‘The publisher excuses himself by stating, 
that, in order to suit the taste of the public in general, he 
is permitted to revert to the vulgar orthography of our 
language, as the most likely means, according to his 
opinion, of avoiding loss by the undertaking. Now, tor 
our part, we should rejoice to see the old Bardic alphabet 
denominated Coe/bren y Beirdd re-established) as our 
orthography, it being simple and complete. — Besides 
showing the radical powers of the letters, it is modified by 
certain signs to denote the mutation of sounds peculiar to 
the Welsh, still preserving the fundamental characteristics 
of their originals, which cannot be done by the Roman 
alphabet. But we know, from experience, so much of the 
deep-rooted prejudice of the ignorant against any attempt 
to alter our present imperfect orthography, that it would 
defy the most powerful argument. : 


We could wish that the various quotations translated 
from our ancient laws, poets, &c. dispersed throughout 
this work, partook more of the Enelish idiom, instead ot 
being so strictly literal ; and often, to us, ambiguous. 


The Grammar, and the Outlines of the Characteristics of 
the Welsh Language, which are prefixed, we consider very 
valuable. ‘The former, a composition of much labour, dis- 
plays great talent and research; the latter assumes the 
same character, and shows the remarkable affinity between 
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the Welsh, the Hebrew, and the Greek languages ; and 
contains many interesting observations worthy the attention 
of the philologist, the antiquarian, and the philosopher. 
This Outline was first published in 1822 by the Cymmro- 
dorion Society, and is inserted in Vol. 1 of their Trans- 
actions. 

‘The portrait which adorns the work, engraved from a 
drawing of that celebrated artist, Mr. T. George (a Cymro), 
is an excellent likeness of the author. ¥ | 


—_—— 


On the Practical Prevention of Dry Rot in Timber ; being 
the Substance of a Lecture delivered by Professor Faraday, 
rer.s., 8c. at the Royal Institution, February 22, 1833. 
Together with Observations on the Advantages obtained 
by the Application of Mr, Kyan’s Process for the Pre- 
servation of Timber. p.p. 24. J. and C. Adlard. 

There are no parts of Britain which would derive more, 

if indeed so much advantage, as Wales and Scotland, by 

the discovery of an effective antidote against the destructive 
effects of dry rot, because the large tracts of natural and 
artificial woodlands in those countries must, we conceive, at 
some time or other, notwithstanding the present deprecia- 
tion in the value of timber, and the inattention shewn to- 
wards this branch of national wealth, prove a source of 
considerable aggrandizement to their proprietors, and of 
active employment to the poor.* Of what immense import 
must it be, therefore, for the dock-yards and timber pur- 
veyors to be in possession of a chemical preservative, which 
will render wood for a long time impervious to decay, and, 
independent of national advantages attaching to those por- 
tions of Britain in which we of “the Celtic” race are espe- 
cially interested, how important must it be to the whole 

British empire and its dependencies. The knowledge that 

our glorious navy may no longer be subject to her insidious 

and active destroyer, ‘must also be a source of primary con- 
eratulation to every patriot : an incalculable national saving 
will be the consequence. In all erections where wood ts the 


* The Athol frigate lately built of Larch fir, from the forest of the Duke 
of Athol, is a specimen of the fine vessels that may be constructed of native 
wood. Two plants of this tree, it may be mentioned, planted in 1737, are 
the parent trees of all of the kind in Scotland. 

Some vessels have been built in Aberdeen of the pine fir, from the forest 
of Mar, which of itself could supply an immense quantity were the river 
Dee of sufficient capacity to float down the huge trees. 
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material, the invaluable discovery will be equally available. 
We have reason to believe too much has not been said | 

commendation of this anti-destructive invention. The name 
of Faraday is a sufficient assurance of its truth; and never 
do we conceive has the learned professor sanctioned a more 
important che nical discovery, or added more effectually to 
the light of science, by the efforts of his own powerful mind, 
than by directing it to this particular object. We repeat, the 
preve ention of ¢ ry rot by the propos d means must eventu: lly 


prove beneficial in a de: ovree proportion: ate to its importi ince. 


It is unnecessary for us to quote from Professor Faraday’s 
introductory portion « of his lecture, which is replete with 
philosophic reasoning, nor from the arguments and doubts 
expre ssed by several scientific gentlemen, as to the perfect 
success and application of ar overy, because subsequent 
experiments crs , it is believed, p oneal both its fitness foi 
use and its efficiency. Those parts which we extract cannot 
be read without strong interest, for all classes of people are 
more or less attected by the discovery. 

“A gentleman of the name of Kyan, considering the pro 
perty ol corrosive sublimate, sho sed to ap ply it to timber for 
the prevention of the dry rot: that is, cases of decay whether 
hey arise from the action of the seeds of eryp tomamous plants, 
egetating im the wood, or from the presence of the albumimous 
parts of the tree. Mr. Kyan thought the evil might be stop ped; 


that the commencement even might be prevented by the applica- 

tion of corrosive sublimate, in cons: que nee of the chemical com- 

bination which takes place between the corrosive sublimate and 
those albuminous particles which Berzelius, and others of the 
highest authority, consider to exist im and form the essence of 
wood: which beme the first parts that run to decay, cause others 
to decay with them. Mr. Kyan’s conviction was such, that he 
went to the — ulty to place it before them. They reqi aired 
certain trials to prove the soundness of the application, which 
trials he (Pr. P) would now have to bring forward. After these 

were carried on for two or three years, the Adimiralty advised 
Mr. Kyan to take out a patent; and were still engaged in watch 

ing the progress of these trials since that period. 

‘* He would now tell them how it was proposed to prepare 
tunber, and what the results were. The proposition was to soak 
the timber itself in a solution of corrosive sublimate. Pr. F. 
then shewed the model of what is termed a tank, in which the 
timber is to be immersed in the solution. He said that the meet- 
ing must not be struck with the name of that which a few vears 
ago was rather expensive, but now a cheap application, for a 
pound of it did not cost much in proportion to the good that 
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would ensue, which he (Pr. Faraday) thought wold befally 
confirmed by the result, after a few years’ experience. A solution 
of this substance is made; and timber is placed in the vessel. 
The timber is held down in such a way, that when immersed, 
on the fluid being pumped in, it cannot rise, but is kept ander 
the surface, there being beams to retain it in its place. There it 
is left for a week, after which the liquor is pumped off, the 
wood is removed, and it comes out in the state of the samples 
before him. This being done, the timber is dried, and said to 
be prepared: it has been applied by Sir Robert Smirke to the 
new buildings in the Temple, and has been tested in a very extra. 
ordinary way, of which some account will now be given. 

‘‘ Besides the application of corrosive sublimate to timber, 
it has been applied to various fabrics not composed of wood, as, 
for instance, canvass, cottons, tows, and hemp, to prevent their 
decay. Before him were some of the pieces submitted to trial 
by order of the Admiralty, three years ago, in the fungus pit 
at Woolwich, which he (Pr. F.) went the other day to see 
opened. It was a pit dug in the yard, and enclosed by wood 
on all sides, having a double wooden cover; it was damp of 
itself, and into this were put various kinds of wood of which 
they wished to make trial. One specimen was a piece of timber 
which came out at the end of three years as sound as it went in; 
but the unprepared timber had decayed up to the very joint. 
No part of it had been left. It had decayed and become 
rotten throughout, but the piece before them was left whole and 
sound, and fit for the construction of vessels. Last week he 
saw a large cube of wood which had been there first for three 
years; it was taken out, examined, and put in for two years 
more, altogether making five years. That cube of wood was 
again taken out, and examined by him on Tuesday (the 19th 
February) ; it was perfectly hard and sound. ‘There was no sign 
of decay in that wood which had been submitted to the rotting 
action for five years, nor of that destrnction which seems to have 
come on so soon in the same pit with other pieces of wood. 

“Sir Robert Smirke had a couple of posts put up under a 
dropping eave, and both were exposed to the same actions. 
After a certain time one of them decayed ; the other still stands, 
having been preserved by the power of this substance. There 
were before him some specimens of canyass and cotton which 
had been in various ways exposed to damp, placed in a cellar 
on the 10th December, 1832, and left till the 2Ist February, 
1833: they were taken out for the purpose of being exhibited 
that evening. Another, a prepared and unprepared piece, 
Which had been coiled up in a cellar from the 15th December, 
and left to the 21st February, 1833. The opposite effects seen 
were produced by the same ‘circumstances of exposure on pre- 


pared and unprepared calico. One was as tt went in, but the 
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other was the calico corresponding to it, which had rotted and 
decayed. It was not possible to unfold, without destroying it, 
yet it had been similarly exposed as the first. Nothing could 
here deceive regarding the appearance of mildew; the ditference 
hetween the two was so evident, that no person could make 
a mistake about them: one had run into decay and was falling 
to pieces. 

‘He was inclined to think it would be found useful in a far 
hicher degree, in the construction of cottages and out-houses, 
than palaces; for it is of far more importance to those whose 
means were small, that they should have that duration given to 
their timber which would extend the application of their means, 
and give permanency to their comforts. It is evident that the 
application of wood, if it could be rendered durable, would 
be more extensive than it is at present; and, in consequence, 
timber now almost valueless, from Canada and the north of 
Scotland, might come into extensive use. It was not his wish 
to bring calculations upon these points before them, but the view 
was suthcient to yours enquiry into any process which professes 
to etlect these changes, and to confer such conse quent benefit 
on mankind, The object was not here, as in some instances, the 
ready destruction of lite and property, but it consisted of a 
benetit connected with more social and pleasant feelings, and 
touching the permanent and mutual interests of mankind.” 


The observations on the advantages obtained by the 
application of Mr. Kyan’s process to timber, appear to 
us extremely valuable. We cannot enter largely upon 
them, but they are divided into the following heads. ‘Pre- 
vention of Dry Rot.’ ‘The perfect and certain Seasoning 
of Timber.’ ‘Protection from all Insects.’ ‘ Application 
of the process to Canada and British Timber.’ ‘ Preserva- 
tion of Canvass, Cordage, &c. from Mildew.’ ‘ Purposes 
for which the prepared Timber, &c. would be highly useful.’ 
The last comprises the following list. 

- Purposes for which the Prepared Timber, &e. would bi 

highly useful. 
, Large timbers 

Floors 
/ Roofs, cutters, &e. 
Furniture and all | 

yomer’s work 


"HIOUSES, 
Preserved from Dry Rot, 
and perfectly seasoned. 


FARM-HOUSES, 
OUT-HOUSES, 


| 


SHEDS. l 


* The following is an estimate of the extra expense of using prepared 
timber in buildings 
birst rat »25 loads of timbe / 
Second do. 12 do. _At an additional expense to the landlord of 


Third do. 10 do. twenty shillings per load, 
Fourthdo. & do 
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Posts 

Rails For these purposes any kind of 
Gates timber may now be used instead 
Park paling | of the more expensive kinds. It 
Fences will also supersede, in many cases, 
Hop-poles the employment of iron, from its 
Felloes acquired durability and greate: 
Spokes j economy. 


Shafts, &c. &c. 


PUBLIC WORKS. 
All wood exposed to 


moisture, as in 
Docks | 
Bridges 3 
hi ar ee | Preserved from dry rot and in 
Piers, jetties, &c. e 
; < | sects, 
Canal gates and works 
Sleepers tor rail roads, | 
instead of stone 


Piles for foundations, &c. 

NAVIGATION.—VESSELS OF ALL KINDS 
Steam-boats, Barges, 
Masts and spars, Boats, &e. 


CANVASS, CALICO, &C. FOR 


Sails, Tents, 
Awnings for all purposes, Rick cloths, 
Covers for carts, Tarpaulins, 


Bags and sacks, Hammocks, &c. 


Cloth blinds for houses, 
ROPES AND CORDAGE FOR 

Shipping Whaler’s lines, 

Warehouses, Fishing nets, 

Cranes, Garden nets, &c. 

We unhesitatingly recommend all persons interested in 
wood materiel, to peruse this pamphlet, which may really 
cause the saving of'a fortune. ‘The whole is accompanied by 
duplicate Government documents, by which it will be seen 
that the Admiralty and Navy Offices have taken the subject 
under their consideration, and that experiments sanctioned 
by them, tried in Woolwich dock-yard, for a period of three 
and a half years, have determined the specimens of timber 
which had been subjected to the solution to be quite SOUND, 
while those which had not, were in a state of rottenness, and 
perfectly unserviceable. 
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1 History of Wales. Arranged asa Catechism for Young Pe 


SONS, By a Ly: ady of the Princ pality. l vol. duodecimo. 


I: ddowes, Shrewsbury. 
History is assuredly, of all studies, the most important and 
useful, and in no form can it be so well adapted to the ca 
pac itie S of young’ pe rsons, or lve lh in a Wi ty sO l ke ly to ‘ni 
retained in the m inory, as by que stion and answer: because 
questions are nearly always very short and therefore 
easily learned; and, when they are attained, the connexion 
with the answers enables the learner to carry the latter 
more readily in recollection. It was therefore with much 
pleasure we read the copy prese ‘nted us, nor have our hopes 
been disappointed. The little work, as a whole, is very 
creditable to its author, and assuredly a valuable school 
book. The Histories of Eneland and Scotland had already 
been simplified in the manner here given; and there could 
be no good reason why Welsh history should not also be 
made familiar to the rising generation. We have certainly 
met with a few minor drawbacks upon the general } proprie ty 
of the undertakine, but our criticisms shall be aes hina 
chivalrous spirit, for the author is a lady; and we, in com- 
mon with every Welshman, feel much indebted to her for 
the trouble she has taken, and the dilticulties she has sur- 
mounted. We are well assured that more labour must 
have been uedergone in writing a small book of this na- 
ture, than would have occurred with some works ten times 
larger. We can only add, that the undertaking, as reeards 
authorship, has been successful; and we hope that the en- 
couragement received may be proportionate. 

In order to give our readers a just idea of the nature and 
plan of this little work, we select the following. 


‘©. Who were the bards ’” 

The term bard in the very early ages did not mean what it 
does now. The system among the Britons was divided into three 
orders. Bard, ot philosopher; druid, or priest; and the ovate, 
or artist. 

g. Of what particular importance are the poems of the old 
bards ? 

1. In matters of history the poets have always been consulted 
as the faithful chroniclers of their times, while, by a singulat 
contrast, the oldest prose composit ions are regarded. for the 
most part, as the mere vehicles of romance and fiction, This in- 
version of the ordinary respective character of prose and poetry 
Is perhaps peculiar to Wales. “The truth against the world,’ 


was not only a favorite axiom of the bards, but it was adopted 


terme 











et te med 
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as the motto of the order, and as the vital principle of its pro- 
ceedings. ‘*To make truth manifest, and to diffuse the know- 
ledge of it,” is numbered among the attributes of the bards. 

. And what were the bards of later times ? 

They were the historians, poets, and minstrels of the Bri- 
tons. They celebrated in song the proud deeds of | elory achieved 
by their countryme n, accompanying their words with the soul- 
thrilling touch of the harp. 

q. Were the Welsh fond of poetry ? 

A. It is hardly too much to say that the ancient Britons fed 
upon poetry; for, in their poetical axioms which have been handed 
down to us, the bard, at once poet and musician, is placed be- 
side the hoaiee and artisan, as one of the three pillars of social 
life. The wishes of the bards were received as promises, their 
expectations as prophecies ; even their silence was made ex- 
ressive,. 

q. What was the general effect of their minstrelsy ? 

A. By giving charm to recollection, and lite to hope, they ex- 
cited the youth to war and enterprise, and made the aved and 
the peaceable cheerful in the poverty of ther rocks and mo- 
rasses; for the Britons were naturally gay and social, and bore 
present distress as a passing inconvenience; looking forward with 
confidence to a great political revolution, by which they should 
regain all they had lost, and, as one of their bards expresses it, 
recover the crown of Britain. 

Q. Does any relic of bardic ¢ enius exist at the present day ? 

A kind of extemporary composition sung to the harp i is 
ad exercised amongst the Welsh peasantry. It is called pe- 
nillion singing. The hi arper, being se rated, pl ys one of his native 
airs, while the singers stand round him, and compose alternately a 
stanza upon any subject they please, taking up the air at irregu- 
lar intervals. 

Q. Have any of the poems of the bards descended to posterity ? 

A. Yes: there are some preserved entire, and many re lies 
extant, which are reckoned among the finest specimens of poetic 
imagination. 

g. Name some of these bards? 

Llywarch Hen, Taliesin, Aneurin, lolo Goch, Gutyn Owen, 
XC, : 

g. Are the Welsh airs generally admired ? 

a. Of all national airs the Welsh are perhaps the most dis- 
tinguished, for being at the same time highly characte ristic of 
their country, and generally pleasing. La om 

It is the h; arp alone that can give them their true spirit. The 
harp is the national instrument of Wales. The Welsh harp 
has three rows of strings; the interior row forming the se mi- 
tones, or sharps and flats; the two outer rows are tuned 1 
unison, 
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g. Is the harp much pli iyed in Wales? 

. It is, particularly in North Wales, where every little town 

has its harper; and, when a trave ‘ller arrives at an inn, the village 

minstrel, generally a blind man, awakens the cheerfal chords of 
his harp with the me ‘lody of other days. 

4. Is any public encouragement given to the preservation of 
Welsh literature and music ? 

1. Yes: there are periodical meetings, called Ejisteddfods, 
patronised by the first men of talent and patriotism, for the re 
vival as well as preservi ation of Welsh literature, and for the en- 
couragement of native talent in the composition of prose and 
poetry, and exhibition of skill upon the Welsh harp. Handsome 
prizes are awarded to the successful candidates. 

The next quotation, we think, will interest all persons. 
Though the subject has been repeate dly discussed, it has 
never been satisfactorily settled; and it is extraordinary, that 
some of the most emiment men in Wales have comple tely 
ditlered in their opinion respec tine the existence of Welsh 
Indians. The two most eminent Welsh scholars of the pre- 
sent day are examples. Dr. William Owen Pughe believes 
that there was a colony of the descendants of Maddoe and his 
followers, until comparatively afew years in America; while 
the Rev. Walter Davies maintains a contrary opinion. We 
have always coincided with the latter gentleman. Although 
the name of Pughe is a host within itself, still we havi 
never met with what could be deemed snail proof, o sany 
thing like it; however, the fair author has aioe ; some 
very curious particulars, Let the reader judge for himself. 

i). Who succeeded Owe : Ciw yne dd 

\. His son David: who, by sk ying his brother and competitor, 
Howel, became master of all Wales, and remained undisturbed. 
until lorweth’s son came of age 

g. Did David and his other brothers live peaceably with each 
other? 

1. No: they were continually quarrelling; and one of them, 
named Madoc, whose disposition was amiable, was so a d, 
that he, with a few followers, took ship, and sailed westwi ard, 
search of some remote country where he could live in peace, 

e And where did he land? 

s. He is said to have landed on some part of that vast conti- 
nent now called America; and, having built some kind of habita- 
tions and fortifications for his attendants, he returned. to inform 
his countrymen of the pleasant and fertile country he had dis- 
covered. 

a. Did any more adventurers go back with him to America 

A. Yes: many were induced to leave their disturbed hi mes 

for scenes more tranquil than their native country. 
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g. In what year is this discovery said to have happened ? 
. In the year of our Lord | 170. 

g. In what part of America is Madoe supposed to have landed ? 

a. In that part now called Mexico. 

g. What incident may corroborate this story ? 

a. When the Spaniards first took possession of Mexico, they 
learned from the natives that they were descended from the peo- 
ple of a far.country; some relics of Christi: nity were found among 
them, and a few words of British origin. 

g. Is this event of Madoc’s discovery mentioned by old 
writers ? ‘ 

a. Many bards and genealogists confirm the story of Madoe’s te 
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voyage. See the poems of Cwnrie ab Grono, Guten Owen, (who } “ae 
lived in Edward the Fourth’s time,) and Sir Meredith ab Rhys Wh 
(who wrote in 1477.) There is a searce volume of travels by crm n 
Sir Thomas Herbert, Bart., 166.5, in which, while enumerating BY cae 
the discoverers of America, he says, “ the first we meet with is ) eae 
Madoe, the son of Prince Owen Gwynedd ;” ~ again, ‘* never- ik 
theless that Madoc and his Cambrian crew be dead, and their rh 
memory moth-eaten, yet their footsteps are plainly traced, which i | 


the language they le ft, the religion they taught, and the relics 
me found, do clearly evince.” 
Is there not a curious epitaph in the ancient British lan- 
sib said to have been found in Mexico? 
A. It is in Hacket’s Collection of Epitaphs, edited 1757. 
Thus: 


Se nhagalbs sts Meals se-g aes ee 


““ FOUND AT MEXICO. 

Madoc wyf mwydic et wedd 
lawn genau Owain Gwynedd 
* fynnwn dir fy awydd oedd 

Na da mawr ond y Moroedd.” 

Translated literally thus: 

Madoc I am—mild in countenance, 
Of the right line of Owen Gwynedd. - 
I wish’d not for land :—my bent was 
For no great riches, but for the seas. 





It is probable that this epitaph has been borrowed from the 
poems of Meredydd ab Rhys, as these lines, with but little 
peste may be found in them. 

Have modern travellers discovered any remains of the 
W, e "sh language in America ? 

A. Yes: from the attestation of many respectable travellers, 
we may reasonably conclude that a tribe exists among the wild 
Indians of America. who still speak the ancient British language. 

@. Relate some of those a caaile. 

A. Captain Davies, who was sti itioned with his company (du- | he 
ring the revolution) ata trading post among the Illinois Indians, 7 
Zix. GG | 
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had several Welshmen among hismen. He observed them con 
versing with the strange Indians; and, upon enquiry, he found 
that they readily unde rstood each other in the Welsh language. 

q. What other narrative can you give me on this subject 7 

a. Lieutenant Roberts, of Hawarde n, in Flintshire, relates, 
that being at an hotel in W ashington, in the year 1801, he spoke 
rather sharply to a Welshman, who was a waiter in the house, in 
his native language. An Indian chief, who happened to be in the 
room, came ftorw ard eagerly, and said to Mr. Roberts, in the an- 
cient British tongue, ‘ Is that thy language?” He replied that it 
was; and the chief told him that it was also the language of his 
nation, and that the children of his tribe were not allowed to speak 
any other until they were twelve years old. Mr. Roberts explained 
to him from what part of the world he came, and asked the In- 
dian if there was any tradition among his tribe of having come 
originally from a distant country. 

g. What was the chief’s reply ? 

A. He said they had a tradition of their forefathers having 
come from a distant country, very far in the east, and from over 
the great waters. 

g. Pray give one more anecdote on this curious subject. 

a. Edward Williams, the bard of Glamorgan, was permitted 
by Lady Juliana Penn to search the ms. journals of her ancestor, 
William Penn, and he found the following entry in them: ‘“ 17.. 

sent ———— and with bibles to teach the Welsh 
Indans.” 
Q. What part of America do those Indians inhabit ? 
The general deduction is, that such a people as the Welsh 
Indi: ins, (or at least) the main body of them, reside under the 
longitude and latitude where the Padoucas are placed in our 
maps; and also that a smaller body of the same people 1 is to be 
found nearer the Mississip pi, in the latitude of Virginia. They 
are called by several names: Madocantes, Padoucas, White In- 
dians, and Mud Indians. 


Note by Dr. Wm. Owen Pughe. 


x.B. ‘I have seen five several persons who have related to me 
their intercourse with a people called White Indians, Civilized 
Indians, Welsh Indians, and White Padoucas. Among these 
were general Bowles, and the captain Davies mentioned in the 
preceding chapter. We had about one hundred different ac- 
counts, all of which were confirmatory of each other, and many 
of them as to the language spoken by those Indians being Welsh. 
Bowles and Chisholm declared of their seeing an old manuscript 
on vellum, very dingy, and from its size, &e. it most likely was 
a Romish missal. It was in the possession of an old man and 
his two sons, taken prisoners by the Cherokees, and adopted 
nto their tribe; and this family was of the Welsh Indians. 
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‘* Bowles and Chisholm had never seen each other; but their 
accounts of this Welsh Indian family, with which both were inti- 
mate, exactly agreed. Both described the ms. Chisholm tried 
to get the ms. to take to Philadelphia, for the purpose of finding 
some one that could read it; but the old man would not let it 
go out of his hands, for he preserved it as a precious relic. 

In the last discovery made by the American government, 
there is an observation made by the travellers, that at that time 
there seemed to be an end of The Great Padouca Nation.” 


We recommend this little work to the attention of all 
conductors of seminaries and private teachers. We have 
no hesitation in saying that it is indispensable to them. 
Wales was intrinsically part of ancient Lloegria or England, 
though inhabited by a separate tribe; all persons desiring 
to be informed of the early Instory of this island must 
therefore read the history of Wales, and here they will find 
an abbreviation, in its most attractive form. 


Stories from the History of Wales, interspersed with various 
Information and Amusement, for young Persons. By a 
Lady of the Principality. 1 vol. duodecimo. Eddowes, 
Shrewsbury. 

We have been favored with an early perusal of an amusing 

little work, for young persons, by the author of the little 

history reviewed in our present number, entitled “ Stories 
from the History of Wales.” 


This seems to be a book in which grown children, as well 
as little ones, may find both amusement and instructive in- 
formation; and one of the laudable aims of the author is 
evidently to give her readers a desire to learn something of 
the history of Wales beyond the portions here offered, by 
selecting from it some interesting features, and introducing 
them to children in the fascinating form of “ Stories,” varying 
the subject by lively illustrations of natural history, carried on 
chiefly by easy conversation, between a father and mother, 
and their little boy, a clever child of four or five years 
of age. Subjects beyond his years are also introduced, for 
older children, or such as may be termed ‘ young persons.” 
The following extracts are well calculated to give the 
“reading public” a just idea of the work. The little boy 
puts the following questions to his father : 

‘When shall I read the History of Wales, papa?” 

“The History of Wales, my boy, ought certainly to be read 


as an accompaniment to the History of England, since they 
GG2 
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were formerly one nation, and, from the time the Britons lost 
the sovere! enty of the island, were driven trom their possessions 
by the invader, and became a distinct kingdom, it Is interesting 
to be ac quainte ‘d with the parallel history of Sate rival states. 

‘ The early part of Welsh history is filled with dissensions be- 
tween its own princes; for, besides the king of North Wales, 
there were a great many inferior princes who ruled under him. 
The prince by South Wales was independent of him, and in 
South Wales also there were many petty princes 

‘“* Rodrithe Great was king of all W ales exce pting Gwe nt; and 
in his reign he made a more distinct division of the three great 
parts into which Wales had hitherto been divided, and settled 
the boundaries of each. He also built a royal pi al: ice in each 
division: Aberflraw, in North Wales, or Gwynedd: Dinevor, 
tin South Wales, or Deheubarth: and Mathraval, in Powis. 

‘The ivyed ruins of the old castle of Dinevor are still standing 
on the verge of a precipice, which forms one of the ramparts of 
the picturesque vale of Towy, in Ceermarthenshire. It is one of 
those interesting ruins of past ages which kindle in the mind all 
the recollections of their early history ; the festivities that had 
once made the halls resound with mirth and gaiety, the anxious 
and life-stirring muster of preparation for battle, the shouts 
and triumph of revelry after victory; perhaps the shricks of the 
wounded, the groans of the dying, or the sighs of the captive, 
who had long pined in its dungeons. 

‘There was once a prince of the name of Rhys confined in this 
castle by his cruel son. The name of this son was Maelewn, 
who, being jealous of his brother Howel, contrived to get him 
into his power; and, influenced by a spirit of depravity, at 
which our more enlightened countryme n of these happy ¢ hristian 
times would shudder with horror, he deprived him of his eye- 
sight. When this barbarous ope ration had been inflicted on 
poor Howel, Maelewn began to dread that his father, prince 
Rhys, would punish him severely for such an outrage; so, as 
one crime generally leads on to another, and as he had no 
means of escaping the vengeance of his father but by depriving 
him also of his libe ttv, he hired some of his miscreants to lay 
hold of Rhys, who, being quite unsuspicious of such an unna- 
tural conspir acy, easily fell into the snare, and was thrust into a 
dungeon of a da castle, of which his wicked son made himself 
lord and master. 

‘‘Howel was not so strictly guarded as Rhys, because his 
blindness rendered him more he 'Ipless ; and, when he heard of 
his poor father’s condition, he determined, if possible, to set him 
at liberty. He well knew every cell, every bolt and bat 
in his native castle, and pursued in secret his cenerous sche me, 
until he came to the very cell in which the unhap py captive lay 
loaded with chains. 
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‘‘He burst open the heavy door, and, being provided with the 
means of unriveting these strong fetters, he accomplished the 
task, conducted his revered parent into the free and open air, 
and breathed with him the breath of freedom and of liberty.” 

# + % * % 

‘ During the reign of a Saxon king, named Offa, who ruled 
over that portion of the Saxon heptarchy called Mercia, which 
bordered upon Wales, the Welsh were, as usual, continually 
making depredations on the Saxon border, and frequently car- 
rying: away cattle. It was vain for the Saxons to pursue, as 
the Welshmen soon reached the fastnesses of their mountains, 
which, by reason of bogs and precipices, were not to be attained 
with safety by strangers, who were unacquainted with the 
ground, 

“Offa, king of Mercia, determined upon making an artificial 
boundary between him and these troublesome Welshmen; so he 
set some hundreds of men to work in digging a deep ditch. They 
threw the earth out of it up on their own side, to form a wall or 
mound, and carried it on from the estuary of the Dee, near 
Holywell, in Flintshire, North Wales, to the Severn sea, near 
Chepstow, in Monmouthshire, which was then a part of South 
Wales, but was made an English county in Heury VITE.’s time. 
This rampart was called Offa’s Dyke; and it can yet be traced 
very distinctly in many parts of its course Offa took to him- 
self the ground between the Severn and the Wye, which had 


hitherto been considered as neutral ground, and was the place of 


barter between the two nations. He removed the seat of the 
princes of Powis from Pengwern, now Shrewsbury, to Math- 
raval, inclosing their former residence within the boundary of 
his own dominions. The punishment of Welshmen for passing 
over this diteh was to have the right hand cut off, but their 
bold spirit was not to be curbed by so inefficient a defence; they 
often broke down the barrier, and were as successful as before 
in their encroachments. 

“Offa began to reign in the year 763; Rodri or Roderick the 
Great, in 843.” 

% ¥ * + « 

After the above, our little friend Lewis is taken to see an 
exhibition of wild beasts. A comparison is drawn between 
reason and instinct. Two curious and well-authenticated 
anecdotes, of apparent reflection im goats, follow; and, in 
the next chapter, the extermination of wolves from Wales. 
Thus: 

“When little Lewis Campbell returned from seeing the wild 
beasts, he could talk of nothing but lions and tigers, panthers 
and leopards, and all the variety of curious creatures belonging 
to foreign countries, which he had seen in the show; and he 
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asked his papa if there were no wild beasts in England or Wales, 
or in Scotland. 

‘* Papa remarked, that Great Britain was now so generally 
cultivated, that no beast of prey was known to exist tn the king- 
dom in a wild state: but that Wales was formerly infested by 
wolves, which, when hungry, became so bold as to attack and 
devour men, women, and children. ‘ Did you not see a wolf to- 
day among the other quadrupeds ?’ 

«QO yes, papa; it was of a dark-brown colour, aud [| thought 
it very like a dog, but larger. Do tell me if there are anv of 
these fierce wolves running about Wales now ”’ 

‘There have not been any for about nine hundred years. It 
happened, in the tenth century, ~ . the princes of Wales refused 
to pay tribute to Edgar, the king of Eneland; so he made war 
with Wales; and, having the pr teen of the Welshin numbey 
and power, they agreed to conclude a peace with him on the 
conditions he proposed, which were these: That the Welsh 
should, every year, bring him three hundred skins of wolves, that 
had been killed in the course of that year in Wales. In order 
to fulfil this engavement, all the wild and untraversed forests and 
deserts were hunted and ransacked, till in the course of a few 
years not a wolf could be found throughout the country.’ 

«Vet, T think,’ said Anne, ‘some stragglers must have es 
caped the hunters, if the story of Llewelyn and his dog be true.’ 


* ™. w 


Here we are promised the story of Beddgelert, or Gelert’s 
Grave; but, as some incidents 1 in the order of time intervene, 
such as “ King Henry the Second’s disasters in Wales,” &c. 
it is deferred for some ce hapters. 


‘There was once a king of England (Henry If.) who made 
many attempts upon the freedom of poor Car nbria; but he found 
that the enemy he had to deal with was not to be subdued very 
easily. First, he assembled the whole power of England, making 
an army of JSO,000 men, and had the advantage, besides, of the 
assistance of Madoc, prince of Powis, and Cadwalader, the 
brother of Owen Gwyneth, the reigning prince of North Wales. 

‘Cadwalader had been banished by his sovereign, and was 
persuaded to join Henry against his own native country. To the 
invaders this was an Important assistance, as Wales was very 
difficult of access without a native euide. You would suppose 
that, with all these resources on the enemy's side, Wales could 
scarcely avoid becoming its prey; but it made a gallant resist- 
ance; the English army was reduced to the vreatest distress, and 

fenry narrowly escaped with his life. He was elad to make 
peace with Owen. Cadwalader was k indly forgiven b 'V his bro- 
ther, and had all his lands restored. upon a solemn promise of 
future fidelity and obedience. 
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“For a few years England and Wales continued at peace; but 
this tranquillity was interrupted by David, the son of Owen 
Gwynedd, invading Flintshire, which then belonged to the king 
of England, and carrying oti the cattle to his father’s dominions. 

‘King Henry was very angry at this, and set off for Wales 
ina great fury; but, as hts army was too small to quell the tur- 
bulent spirit which David had excited, he relinquished his object, 
and went back to England, determined to muster such a force 
as should be irresistible, and destroy all that had life in the land. 
For this purpose he sent off to his possessions in France, Nor- 
mandy, Anjou, Gascony, Guienne, to select the choicest soldiers. 
These he joined to the best of Ins English subjects, and with 
this formidable army set forward, in the year 1164, in full con- 
fidence of success, to crush the power of the Welsh princes, 
and attach their territory to his own dominions. 

“*Tam afraid,’ said Lewis, ‘they wil be too much for the 
poor Welshmen now.’ 

“¢ Vou shall hear. You remember that Cadwalader has been 
on his brother’s side ever since the failure of Henry’s first inva- 
sion. Owen was also supported by Rhys ab Grufydd, prince 
of South Wales, Owen Cyveilioc, and the other princes of Powis; 
Madoe ab Ednerth, and the people beyond the Wye and Severn. 
So that the Welsh mustered a very formidable army, though 
perhaps not equal in discipline to that of Henry. 

“¢The English army encamped on the Berwyn mountains, in 

a very commanding post, not far from the town of Corwen. 
The Welsh were stationed on the heights above the town. Thus 
the two armies were in sieht of each other. The English endea- 
voured to tempt the Welsh to a general engagement, but the 
latter contented themselves with harassing the outposts of the 
enemy, and stopping their supplies on the way to the English 
camp. They were reduced to the most wretched extremities. 
Heavy rains falling, the ground being extremely slippery and 
intersected with bogs, the English found it impossible to hold 
their ground, or to attack the Welsh with advantage. Henry 
himself had a very narrow escape of his life; for a Welshman 
aimed an arrow at him so dexterously, that had not Hubert de 
St. Clere, constable of Colchester, sacriticed his own life by 
receiving the arrow, the King of England must have been killed. 
Henry therefore returned home in the deepest’ mortification, 
and satiated his revenge upon some poor young lads, who had 
been committed to his care long before, as hostages tor the fide- 
lity of the princes of North and South Wales. ‘These were two 
sons of Owen and two sons of Rhys; and, although these little 
boys were quite innocent of all his misfortunes, he most barba- 
rously ordered their eves to be put out. | never heard whether 
they survived the dreadful operation ; but, if they did, their future 
lives must have been rendered miserable and useless. 
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“* King Henry made another attempt to invade Wales by sea, 
but this was unsuccessful. 

‘«¢ Rhuddlan and Prestalyn castles still remained in the hands 
of the English, but they were retaken by the Welsh, after a 
long siege, some years after Henry's invasion; and North Wales 
thus became freed from the English power.’ 


A history intended for the use of young persons cannot 
pre ‘fer claims as to novelty of m: itter, nor does the author 
yrofess to have devoted OTe at research in the compilation 
of her work; but she has assuredly succeeded in rendering 
it interesting, and well adapted to the ce: apacities of chil- 
dren, while at the same time adults may spend an hour 
in its perusal, and rise with more satisfaction, unless indeed 
they be of “the true antiquarian breed,”’ than if they had 
waded through the dusty shelves of family archives, ora 
laboured transcription from the British Museu. 








REVIEW OF FINE ARTS. 


rHE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 


A nisroricaL picture by Mr. Cuisnom, as an effort of art, must 
rank very high. The subje ct is interesting: ** Queen Mary sur- 
rendering to the contederated Lords ;” and ina space of about 
3) inches are introduced more than forty figures, besides horses. 
Mary, a female attendant, and page, are confronted with the 
associated nobles ; and the portraits of Morton and others are 
easily recognised, whilst those not seen are indicated by their 
banners. The valiant Kirkeak ly of Grange is behind his mis- 
tress, and presents a noble figure, animated by indignant wrath, 
as he draws his sword to repress the Highli inders, who are scot- 
fing at the unl ippy Queen. The artist deserves high commen- 
dation for the propriety of costume and armour. We partic ularly 
allude to the Highland chiefs and Cearnac th, who appear 1n all 
the picturesque grandeur of their garb. We perceive the  pri- 
mitive Cuaran, from which they got the name of Redshanks, 
and we see the neat old Brovan. The labour necessary to 
produce so true are presentation of the various setis of tartan has 
been great: although merely mechanical labour, the operation 
is not to be despised by any artist; it is indispensable in pre- 
serving the verisimilitude in detail. TheBreacan an feile is very 
judiciously introduced, instead of the less characteristic shoulder 
or seart plaid In the bonnet the eagle’s feather and badge are 
fastened in the ancient manner, with the Deale. The trenchant 


Tuagh cath, or Lochaber axes, are bristling along the phalanx, 


and the clan Bratachan are waving over the respective bands. 
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A prominent figure carries his t targaid over his shoulder, orna- 
mented with the crown and thistle. The artist is not so correct 
in his heraldic knowledge as he ought to be. 


Another pie ture, of the massacre of Glenco, by Mr. Srong, 
isa work of merit. The old chief is designed with much ood 
taste; but the introduction of the most horrible incident of this 
diabolical affair is in bad feeling. The inattention to correctness 
of costume observable here, is a contrast to the preceding. 





LITERARY NOTICES, 


Lare.y published, in one vol. 8vo. A Letter of Reply to 
Arthur James Johnes, Esq.” being a Comment on certain por- 
tions of his Essay on the causes which have produc ed dissent 
from the Established Church in the Prine ipality of Wales. 

A Genealogical History of the Clan Coinnich or Mackenzies,’ 
has been announced. It is to be = lished by subscription, 
under the supe rintendence of Sir G. S. Mackenzie, Bart.; and 
information is solicited from those possessing documents illustra- 
tive of the subject. 

“Clan Costumes.” Coloured Portraits of Chiefs of Clans, 
Ladies, and Highland Officers, in proper costume, with accom- 
panying letter-press, is In course of preparation, by a Committee 
of Gentlemen in Edinburgh. 

“Commun na Gaelic.” A small association of gentlemen 
from the Highlands, under this designation, has removed to the 
British Cottee- house, Cockspur-street, where the ‘y meet every 
second Monday in the month, for the purpose of improving them- 
selves in their national language and literature, and the pre- 
servation of ancient manners. 

Mr. Angus Mae Intyre 1 is preparing for publication a Gaelic 
translation of * Sesion for the Hope that is in us,” by R. 
AinsLey, Esq. W.5. 

“ Gw ee ” contains Astronomy—Biography of Colum- 
bus— Geoer: phy Haten il History—Logie. 

“ Gwyliedydd.” Church of England—Memoirs of Dafydd 
Ddu—History of the Silkworm—Princ ipal Rivers in Carnarvon 
and Merionethshire—The Ash Tree—Introduction to Dr. John 
David Rees—Letter of Gronwy Owain. 

“ Seren Gomer.” Letter from America—Address by the Rev. 
J. Davies, Glandwr. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL PROMOTIONS. 


Cumbrian. 


The Rev. W. L. Jones, rector of Llanegan, in the county of 
Carnarvon, has been appointed domestic chaplain to Baron 
Paget (Lord Uxbridge), lately called to the Upper House of 
Parliament. 

On the 2d of May, the Lord Bishop of St. Asaph was pleased 
to collate the Rev. John Samuel Smalley, M.a. to the vicarage 
of Cwm, in the county of Flint, vacant by the resignation of the 
Rev. J. Jones, 8. p. vicar of Holywell. 


Caledonian. 
The Rev. Ludowie Grant, A.M. was ordained minister of the 
church and parish of Ordequhil. 
The Rev. Peter Jolly, schoolmaster of Dunnett, in Caithness, 
was ordained pastor of ¢ ‘anisbay. 


CYMMRODORION CONGRESS AND EISTEDDVOD, 
This meeting held its thirteenth anniversary on the 22d of 
May, at the Freemasons’ Hall, London, the right honorable Lord 
Kenyon, president, in the chair. iis lordship was supported by 
a very numerous rag. The great hall was tilled with com- 
pany, its predominant feature being beautiful and elegant fe- 
males. Lord Kenyon was exceedingly hap py in his address to 
his numerous auditor vy; indeed, we have since heard, from persons 
who were perfect strangers to hun, remarks, in relation to his 
conduct in the chair, which must be highly gratifying to any man 
who appreciates the opinion of that portion of soc lety termed 
‘*the middle classes.” This is no immaterial digression; for it is 
its intercourse which best enables the world to judge of men oc- 
cupying dignified stations: and if that takes place, the corrup- 
tion of the press, or the mfatuation of party, be it aristocratic or 
democratic, may rage, even as the ocean rages; but the firm 
rock of love ot country, and of duty to society in general, 
stre ngthened hy intercourse, will scatter the one, even as the 
spray of the other is scattered. 
Lord Kenyon alluded to Eisteddvods which were formerly held 
1 Wales, unde: royal sanction and patronage. Their objec ts 
were to rescue from oblivion the works of the ancient bards, which 
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tended to throw so much light, and to shed so much renown, on 
the ancient history of the Britons; the cultivation of the poetry 
and the music of Wales; the promotion of moral and religious 
instruction, with a strict adhe rence to truth in all the proceedings, 
according to the bardic motto—Y Gwir yn Erbyn y Byd. 

The remarks of Lord Kenyon could not fail to interest every 
hearer, unless indeed he were some nerveless apathetic creature, 
whose creed is to condemn without examination. Who, if he does 
not know it already, can be told, and not feel, a respect for our an- 
cient customs, that long be ‘fore the geniusof English poesy and soag 
had awoke re brighten her land, Gwalchmai, the son of Melir, 
was composing in verse, and perpetuating the heroic deeds of 
Owain Gwynedd; that Einion, the son of Gwalchmai, celebrated 
in pli lintive couplets the virtues and beauty of the princess Nest; 
that the wild measures of David Benvras dwelt upon the tower- 
ing exploits of Llewelyn the Great; and that Owain Glandwr was 
wellnigh worshipped by his countrymen ; certainly beloved more 
than he would otherwise have been, because his attachment to 
liberty and his nobleness of mind was sung of in camp and cot by 
lolo Goch. These are recollections which pass like shadows 
before our eyes; and the knowledge of the changes which have 
taken place in the observances and usages of our land implants 
itself with bitter regret upon the patriot’s heart. But, although 
the wild genius of our bards can be no longer encouraged by the 
kings and princes of Cambria, and although superior talent must 
seek abroad for countenance and fame, (which is the true reason 
why the bards have declined,) yet surely it cannot be wholly un- 
interesting to see a few individuals meet together, in order to 
keep alive the latent spark of old British tire; to emulate in 
humble distance the august Eisteddvodau of venerable antiquity, 
when separated from their own country; to hear in Engl ind their 
old harp awakened to the thrilling me lody whic h led their fathers 
onward to oppose armies nurse din oppression’s lair, and overwhelm- 
ing in the strength of their tyrant power: surely, this love for 
the me ‘lody of by-gone time, is creditable to them and to Wales; 
and, however inefticient their power of encouraging living native 
talent may be, still that is also one of their nearest and dearest 

objects. We do not fear contradiction when we class the objects 
of the C yinmrodorion Society of London among the most useful 
that any literary society can eftect 

After Lord Kenyon had ec oud his address, he read a letter 
which Sir John Conroy had addressed to Sir W. W. Wynn, 
the preside nt of th 1e Socie tv, by command of her Royal Highness 
the Duchess of Kent, expressive of her Royal Hig rhness’s regret 
at not being able to attend the meeting, with the Princess Vic- 
toria, as they were anxious to evince the dee 2p interest they take 
in all that relates to the Principality, where their Royal High- 
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nesses experienced so much affectionate attention from its inha- 
bitants. 

Amongst the company present we observed Sir W. W. Wynn, 
with his son, and several members of his family; the Honour. able 
Misses Rice, and other distinguished persons. Nor should we 
omit to mention that a son of the old Gael appeared in Highland 
costume: indeed, it is fit that the sons of Ossian and Taliesin 
should meet together in Celtic unanimity. 

The first part of the National Concert commenced after the 
noble President had concluded his address. The principal 
singers were Mrs. Knyvett, the Misses Caroline and Clara 
Novello, Miss C. Lyon, Miss Bourke, the Masters Smith, Messrs. 
Knyvett, Vaughan, Horneastle, Parry y, sen. and jun., and Bellamy, 
who sang a varie tyot W elsh airs, also popular songs, duets, and 
elees, with great eflect. Puzzi performed a Welsh fantasia on 
the horn admirably. Mr. Thomas played a solo on the violin in 
a brilliant style. Master Hughes performe “d** Ar hyd y nos,” with 
variations, on a pedal harp, with great taste; and Roberts, the 
blind minstrel of Carnarvon,executed the airs of ** Sweet Richard,” 
and *Syr Harra Ddu, ” with variations, on the triple-stringed 
harp, in a supe ‘rb style, and with electrical ettect. Pennillion 
singing with the Wels h he arps was performed also by Messrs Jones, 
Roberts, Humphreys, Edwards, &c. Mr. Parry, sen. executed 
“ The last Rose of Summer” on Wheatstone’s pate mM symphonion, 
and the rondo in the overture to William Tell, accompanied on 
the harp by Mr. Parry, jun., and was de servedly encored. Mrs. 
Knvyvett’s * Prince Madog’s Farewell,” (written by Mrs. Hemans,) 
to the air of ** Lady Owen's delight,” was be avutifully and teel- 
ngly given. Mr. J. J. Jones, Mus. Bac., Oxon, presided at the 
pranotorte. 


PRINCE MADOG’S FAREWELL. 


Why lingers my gaze where the last hues of day 
On the hills of my country in loveliness sleep? 
Too fair is the sight for a wand’rer whose w: Ly 

Lies far o’er the measureless worlds of the Dee p! 
Fall, shadows of twilight, and veil the green shore, 
That the heart of the inighty may waver no more. 


Why rise on my thoughts, ye free songs of the land, 

W here the harp’s lofty soul on each wild wind is borne ? 
Ly ™ sh’d, be forgotten, for ne’er shall the hand 

Of the minstrel with melody greet my return, 

My course to the winds, to the Stars, i resign, 

But my soul's quenchless fire, dear Cambria, is thine! 


A grand Druidical chorus on the landing of the Romans in 
Britain, written by Mrs. Hemans, for Parry’s Welsh Melodies, 
was then sung by Mr. Parry, jun., the opening stanza of which 
is subjoined : 
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Our blue seas foam’d beneath the Roman oars, 
The legions’ march was heard along our sands; 
But high on Mona’s consecrated shores, 
In white robes gleaming, stood the Druid-bands; 
The dark woods thrilled, as wildly thus the y sang, 
And the foe trembled, and the altars rang 


At the end of the first part of the concert Lord Ke ‘nyon read 
a Report prepared by the Committee, stating that the Royal 
Cambrian medal was awarded to the éudtion of the ‘ History of 
the Monasteries and Able ys wr Wales,” who had signed his name 
Olrheiniwr (the Searcher), and he was requested to declare him- 
self, if present. No one answering to the call, his lordship 
opened a sealed paper containing the author's name, who proved 
to be the Rev. P. B. Williams, rector of Llanrug, near Carnar- 
von. ‘The hon. and lovely Miss Rice, Lord Dynevor’s daughter, 
invested Master Hughes with the sail ul, as proxy for the suecess- 
ful candidate; but, in order that the infant lyrist might not be 
altogether deprived of the badge of distinction, the ladies present 
entered into a subscription to purchase him a medal. Sir Watkin 
Williams Wynn, the President of the Society, was cheered on his 
entering with his son, _ birthday it happened to be, to which 
Lord Kenyon alluded in a very happy manner. His Lordship 
afterwards stated that the subjects for next year were ‘* The His- 
tory of the Castles in South Wales,” and a ‘ Welsh and English 
Ussay on Welsh Poetry.” 

Lord Kenyon alluded to, and by desire, we believe, of the 
Hon. Miss Rice, ree ited, as appropriate to the day, the immortal 
Sir Walter Seott’s soul-stirring invocation to country, be- 
ginning : 

‘Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 


Land of the mount un and the flood ; 
Land of my sires,’ Ke. Ke. 


The unanimous thanks of the meeting were voted to Lord Ken- 
yon, for the very able manner in which he had conducted the pro- 
cee ‘dingsof the day; and about four o’clock thee ompany se parated, 
highly delighted with the procee ‘dings of this national meeting. 
Several of the members dined together in the evening, 

By far the most interesting portion to us was the announce- 
ment of prizes, the harping, and pe ‘nnillion. We have repeatedly 
heard persons object to these parts of modern Eisteddvodau; our 
answer is, that they are the only legitimate Eisteddvodau, and 
that if the usages of our ancestors present no attractions to the 
eyes and ears of such persons, they can be gratified to satiety at 
the ( pera orthe Philh: irmonic : we can appreciate both, the elabo- 
rateness of the one, the saaplie ity of the other, Mode ‘rm music 
asionishes the hearer by the improvements of science; but sim- 
ple melody, even without historic recollection, has assuredly its 
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SUMMER ASSIZES—NORTH WALES CIRCUIT. 

Before Mr. Justice Gazelee. 
Montgomeryshire.—Saturday, July 13, at Welshpool. 
Merionethshire.—Wednesday, July 17, at Dolgelly. 
Carnarvonshire.—Saturday, July | 20, at Carnarvon. 
Anglesey.—July 24, at Beaumaris. 
Denbighshire.—i aturd: iy, July 27, at Ruthin. 
Flintshire. —Wednesd: Ly, J uly 31,at Mold. 
Cheshire.—Saturday, August 3, at Chester. 





SOUTH WALES CIRCUIT. 

Before Mr. Justice Bosanquet. 
Glamorganshire.-—Saturday, July 6, at Cardiff. 
Carmarthenshire.—i aturday, July 13, at Carmarthen. 

Pembrokeshire. —Saturday, July 20, at Haverfordwest. 
‘ardiganshire.—Wedne sday, July 24, at Cardigan. 
Brecknockshire.—Saturday, July 27, at Brecon. 
Radnorshire.—Wednesday, Julv 31, at Presteign. 
Cheshire.—Saturday, August 3, at Chester. 


—_—- 


LONGEVITY. 


Between Aberystwith and Machynlleth lived, in a small cot- 
tage, a tall venerable old man, and his aged helpmate, who died 
about eight years ago, within two months of each other, at the 
respective ages of 105 and 104! They had been married at the 
youthful age of nineteen; and so vigorous did these truly 
‘‘ancient Britons’ remain to the last, that, a short time before 
death, they could walk to Aberystwith, and home again, fourteen 
miles! 


ALDERMAN WAITHMAN, 


A handsome obelisk has been within these few davs erected to 
the memory of the late Alderman Waithman, at the intersection 
of Fleet and Farringdon streets. This patriotic gentleman, of whom 
we gave a short biography in our last number, was a native of 
Wales, and raised himself to affluence and respectability by his 
industry and integrity. The obelisk is a granite block, which with 
the pe ‘destal, is about thirty feet high, and stands Opposite to that 
eg for the noted John Wilks. at the foot of Bridge-street : 
and it is remarkable, that so eligible a position should happen 
to be pe very spot on which, when Fleet-market existed, the 
Alderman commenced the business by which he accumulated his 
fortune, The inscription is short and unostentatious, intimating 
that it was erected by his friends and fellow-citizens. 

» 


~ 
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COMMISSIONS SIGNED BY THE LORD LIEUTENANT OF THE 
COUNTY OF CARDIGAN. 
The Right Hon. the earl of Lisburne; George Williams Parry, 
Esq.; Matthew Davies Williams, Esq.; John Hughes, Esq. ; 
and Charles Richard Langcroft, Esq. to be deputy-lieutenants. 





THE HAFOD ESTATE. 


The duke of Neweastle has purchased the fine estate of Hafod, 
from the representatives of Colonel Johnes ; together with the 
timber, the splendid collection of books and furniture, and the 
large cellar of choice wines, for which he has given about £62,000. 





EISTEDDVODD. 


We learn, from authority, that it is in contemplation to hold 
an Eisteddvod in Glamorganshire next year. 


_———— 


LIVERPOOL AUXILIARY BIBLE SOCIETY. 

On Friday evening, the annual meeting of the Liverpool Auxi- 
liary Bible Society was held in the Exhibition Rooms, Postoffice- 
place, J. Eden, Esq. in the chair. Among the grants made 
abroad, one of more than ordinary interest was announced, 
namely, a supply of Arabic Bibles and Testaments, for distribu- 
tion in Central Africa, by the expedition which some months ago 
proceeded thither, under the direction of Mr. Macgregor Laird 
and the enterprising Richard Lander. The formation, a few 
days since, of a Welsh branch of the society, under very favour- 
able prospects, for the more adequate supply of the natives of 
the Principality settled in Liverpool with the Scriptures, was an- 
nounced. The meeting, which was very respectably attended, 
was addressed in succession by the Chairman, by the Rev. G. 
Drifheld, Vicar of Prescot, the Rev. Dr. Paterson, on behalf of 
the parent Institution, the Rev. J. Lister, Rev. T. Tattershall, 
Rev. D. M’Nicol, Rev. Dr. Stewart, Rev. W. Carruthers, Rev. 
S. Saunders, and others; and separated, apparently much grati- 
fied with the proceedings of the evening. 





WELSH BIBLE SOCIETY IN LIVERPOOL. 

A meeting of the natives of the Principality in Liverpool was 
held at the Welsh School Room, in Russell Street, in the latter 
end of May, for the purpose of forming a Welsh Bible Society. 
The attendance was very numerous, and the speeches effective ; 
though, as they were all delivered in the ancient language of 
Britain, it would be useless to give any report of them, The 
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chair was taken by the Rev. Robert Davies, minister of St. 
David’s Church; and the following gentlemen took part in the 
business of the evening: Samuel Pierce, Esq., Richard Griffith, 
Esq., the Rev. Messrs. R. Richards, Rector of Caerwys, Edward 
Auwyl, Edward Jones, Daniel Jones, John Breeze, Daniel 
Morgan (Machynileth), David Davies (Cardigan), Wiiliam 
Rees (Mostyn), Mr. Owen Jones (Anglesey), Mr. Richard 
Williams, and Mr. David Lewis. A collection was made at the 
close of the meeting, and several gave in their names as annual 
subseribers. 


WELSH CALVINISTIC ASSOCIATION. 


During last month the Annual Meeting of the Anglesey Welsh 
Calvinistic Association, was held at Amlwch. We are informed, 
by an eye witness, that nearly 20,000 persons attended. On 
Wednesday evening, the Rev. John Edwards, of Berthyn Gron, 
Flintshire, and the Rev. Richard Davies, of Gayo, Carmarthen- 
shire, preached in a large field where the meeting was held. At 
six o'clock on Thursday morning, the Rev. William Jenkins and 
David Bowen, of Cardigan, preached; at ten in the forenoon, 
the Rev. John Phillips and William Williams, of Cardigan, 
preached ; at two in the afternoon, the Rev. Daniel Jones, of 
Lianilechyd, and R. Davies, of Gayo, delivered discourses ; and 
at six in the evening, the Rev. John Foulkes, of Denbighshire, 
and Robert Davies, of Montgomeryshire, concluded the services 
of the meeting.— Bangor Paper. 





PRESERVATION OF RIVER FISHERIES. 
The landowners of Wales do not attend to the preservation of 
fish in the rivers running through their domains The general 
compl unt of the scare ity of fishin the Welsh rivers, forme rly sO 


justly celebrated for angling, has arisen from the neglect of gen- 


tlemen, who ought to have been conservators of their own fish 

eries, in not prosecuting poachers for spearing and netting salmon 
and sewen, — spa ning and out of season: and. above all. innot 
bringing to justice the miscreants who are in the practice of 
throwing every summer a quantity of quicklime into the rivers, 

and thus destroying the fish, both ereat and small, to the extent 
of several miles. Such de pre dations have been annu; illy com- 
mitted with impunity in the rivers Llan and - ‘Ww, near Swansea; 

but have at last attracted the attention of . D. Llewelvn and 
T. Leyson, Esqs., who have offered a reward A the conviction 
of the offenders. 
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ACCIDENTS IN COAL MINES, 

A comparative estimate of the explosions and loss of life in 
the British collieries, for the ten years preceding the invention 
of Davy’s safety-lamp, and the ten years succeeding that 
period, we regret to say, is disadvantageous to the latter. From 
[805 to 1816, there were nine explosions, accompanied with a 
loss of life amounting to 284; and, from 1817 to 1828, the 


number of explosions ~ amounted to nineteen, and the loss of 


life 360, bei Ing an excess, since the invention, of ten explosions, 
and seventy-six lives ; wail we doubt that the catalogue, if ex- 
tended to the present period, would be yet more appalling, 
witness the loss in the Croft-pit, at White have n, and numerous 
others. We are certainly atraid that confidence in this inven- 
tion has imprudently relaxed a proper attention to ventilation ; 
but, it must be granted, that the inventor is not chargeable with 
any abuse to which the invention may give rise. It was never 
intended to be a substitute for ventilation: and if this last be 
neglected, the inventor must not bear the blame. It should be 
observed, that the danger in mining Is now increased, from a 
variety of causes. Old workings can be explored, and execaVa- 
tions extended inc comp: arably further than could be done before ; 
so that, if ventilation be neglec ‘ted, or only regarded as a subor- 
dinate affair, while the safety which scientific skill has provide “il 
is discarded or despise cl, through i ignorance, ora bold and criminal 
defiance of danger, it 1s evident the amount of danger and de- 
struction must be fearfully enhanced. To the causes of accident, 
where the safety |: amp is in gene ‘ral use, (it is in vain to deny that 
explosions have occurred with it,) must be added, the indiscrimi- 
nate employ ment of copper and iron satety- lamps, and the mere 
occasional use of the lamp, for instance, as an e xploring lamp. 


EDUCATION IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


The annual donation of £2000 from his Majesty, for pro- 
moting religious education in the Highlands, was received by 
the General Asse mbly with suitable expressions of gratitude. 

There was lately transmitted from New York £361 17s. 7d. 
subscribed for the same purpose. 


The London Board of the Society for the propagation of C hris- 
tian Knowledge in the Highlands and islands, held the Sixtieth 
Anniversary Festival on Friday the 26th April, at Freemasons’- 
hall: Sir George Murr: Ly in the chair. £400 were subscribed, 
and the treasurer, Sir Peter Laurie, intimated that he had re- 
ceived a legacy of £500, bequi athed by an Euglish clergyman. 

On Sunday, 28th April, three sermons were preached in the 
National Scottish Church. London, by the Rey. Dr. Mac Intosh 
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Mackay. of Dunoon, the learned co-editor of the Gaelic and 
Latin Dictionarv. The collections were for the Gaelic School 
Society, instituted in IS811. This Institution is formed on the 
migratory plan, adopted so long since by the Welsh; an obser- 
vation of the good effects of employing itinerant schoolmasters, 
having determined numerous clergymen and ge ‘ntlemen con- 
nected with the Highlands, to estab lish, and support by voluntary 
contributions, a similar system in the memote districts. 


The mid-day sermon was in the Gaelic language; and it ap 
peared, from the small attendance, that sufficient notice had 
not been given. The strong national feeling of the Highlanders, 
who are so numerous in London, would have otherwise led them 
to appear in much greater numbers. ‘The nobility and gentry 
connected with the Highlands only require proper intimation of 
such matters, to aflord the patronage which useful mstitutions 
deserve. In London considerable exertions are necessary to ap- 
prise the scattered Caledonians of what may interest them. We 
suspect it is not vet generally known, that ‘the fund subscribed 
for the support of a cle ‘rgyman to preach to the Highlanders in 
their mother-tongue, which, on the removal of the Scots Church 
from Cross-street, fell into Chancery, has been again appropri- 
ated to its intended object. Such ts the case; and the High- 
landers have had their just cause of complaint on this subject 
remove d. 

The Celtic Society, which has for some time given prizes for the 
promotion of education inthe Highlands, lately awarded a small 
sum, in premiums, to the most deserving scholars of four schools 
in Inverness-shire: that of (¢ Caplach, belonging to the Inverness 
Education Society; that of Aberiachan, instituted by the Society 
for propagating Christian Knowledge; of Dochgarr: ach, on the 
General Assembly's foundation; and one erected some years ago 
at Leachdan, and supporte id by hen inhabitants, who are chiefly 
labourers. Many of the scholars were distinguished by the ease 
with which they read Gaelic, and translated subjects into it. 


The trusteees of the fund left by the late Capt. Mac Intosh, of 
Farr, on the 25th April, had to perform their duty, of nominating 
one boy from each of the families of Farr, Hoim, Dalmigavie, 
and Kyllachy, to be educated in the Inverness Academy. 

Daniel Mac Cormac, town-drummer or crier of Dundee, who 
died March last, left 1500 volumes, several of them in (creek. 
Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac, and other languages, which were trans- 
ferred to Edinburgh for sale. [It is curious to find a person in se 
humble a station in life posse ssing so much learning and literary 
taste. It is related ot him, that. on one occasion. the provost, 
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who had been applied to by a professor of Greek, and was him- 
self unable to judge s satisfactorily of his applicant's Ss acquirements, 
referred him to the town-drummer, who, on ex amination, found 
the candidate incompetent. 


We have heard of the intelligence and high-breeding of the 
old innkeepe rs, and recollect some stories of their le: arning. 
Those in the rr were so well educated, that, during the 
insurrection, in 1745, the officers, who could not speak Gaelic, 
found their ‘tes able to converse in Latin, 


a 


CALEDONITAN ASYLUM. 


The Sixteenth Anniversary Festival, in aid of the Caledonian 
Asylum for supporting and educating the children of rary a 
sailors, and marines, natives of Scotland, who have died, ¢ 
been disabled, in the service of their country, and the children 
of indigent Scottish parents resident in London, not entitled to 
Parochial relief, was celebrated at the Freemasons’ tavern, on 
the [8th of April, the Earl of Ormelie, mM. pr. in the chair. 

The Caledonian Fancy Ball, in support of the same objects, 
was held in London the Rees Boon of June, and was remarked as 
peculiarly brilliant. It produced upwards of £600. 


IONA CLUB. 


The following notice of the proceedings of a Society, which has 
been projec ‘ted by some able and enthusiastic admirers of Gaélic 
literature in the northern capital, will interest every one who de- 
lights in that antiquarian research which tends to illustrate na- 
tional history, and add to the stock of general knowledge. Our 
friends in Cambria will be glad to see a spirit in Caledonia 
which has led in the Principality to the rescue of so much 
interesting bardic and other important remains. 


Abstract of the Rules. 


The club is to be called the Jona Club, in commemoration of the monas- 
tery of Iona, the ancient seat of Scottish learning. 

The objects of the club are, to investigate and illustrate the history, an- 
tuquities, and early literature of the Highlands of Scotland in the manner 
following: 

The club shall print, half-yearly, a Miscellany, comprehending two 
branches; the one, “ Collectanea de rebus Albanicis,” shall comprise, first, 
copies and abstracts of interesting lhistorical documents, in Latin or English, 
connected with the Highlands. Second, extracts from ancient Gaelic mss. 
with a view gradually to dispel the erroneous impressions which exist 
on the subject of early Gaélic literature. These extracts shall be accompa- 
nied by translations into English from the pens of Gaelic scholars of tine 
highest eminence: and fac-similes of the mss. Third, selections from au- 
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thentic traditionary poetry and tales of the Highlands, with translations and 
illustrative notes. The other branch, entitled “ Transactions of the Iona 
Club,’ shall comprise, (besides the minutes,) first, a series of prize essays. 
Second, notices of the relative historical value of the many unpublished ms 
histories of Highland families, with interesting extracts, given verbatim; 
but with explanatory and illustrative notes. . Third, genealogical and he- 
raldic communications. Fourth, communications relative to remains of an- 
tiquity in the Highiands and Isles. Fifth, miscellaneous communications. 
Sixth, inventories of the Ms. collections to be formed by the club. 

A portion of the funds shall be devoted to the following annual honorary 
prizes: First, for the be st essay on any proposed subject— The Iona gold 
medal. Second, to the individual who, in the course of the year, shall 
have been most successful in bringing to light original documents, in Latin 
or English, illustrative of Highland history, genealogy, &c. preserved at this 
time in the Highlands; all the documents on which they are founded to be 
previously exhibited to the committee, and copied, abstracted, or invento- 
ried, for preservation in the archives of the club—The Mac Farlane gold 
medal (to be so called, in honour of that learned and indefatigable antiquary, 
Walter Mac Farlane of that uk.) Third, to the individual who shall make 
the most interesting discovery of the same nature, in Edinburgh, or elsewhere 
not in the Highlands—The Mac Farlane silver medal. Four th, to the 
individual who, within the year, shall present. for inspection, the most an- 
cient Gaclic ms. connected with the objects of the club, written previous to 
the year 1700, and not hitherto described— The [ona silver medal. 

Ly the fifth rule, a collection is to be formed, to be called “ The Iona 
Pape rs,” to contain not only those which the club may accumulate, but 
also original documents, where no objection exists to their being deposited 
in the archives, upon an obligation by the secretary and treasurer to make 
the same forthcoming when necessary. 

Two general meetings of the club to be held in the year; one in the 
month of May, the other in December. Candidates for election to be re- 
commended, in writing, by two members, and ballotted for in the usual 
form 

‘The constituent members to pay to the treasurer one guinea, in name of 
entrance money; and all members admitted afterwards, within one month 
after admission, to pay two guineas. The annual subscription to be one gui- 
nea. Any member failing to pay his yearly subscription, to forfeit all his 
privileges until his arrear is paid up. 

The office-bearers to consist of president, vice-president, secretary, trea- 
surer, and three councillors, making a committee, who shall have the entire 
management of affairs, subject to the approval of general meetings. The 
first of the councillors to go out of office annually, and not to be eligible 
again tor a year. 

There 1s to be a class of honorary members, comprehending ladies of 
rank and influence representing Highland families, or who take a warm in- 
terest in the Highlands, and who are to be admitted upon the recommend- 
ation of a majority of the committee, without the usual formalities of an elec- 
tion. ‘The club to present each of them with a copy of its collectanea. 

A seal and motto are to be provided for the club. 

The following proposition is under consideration: As a means of promot- 
ing the objects of the club, and exciting an interest in its favour, there shall 
be a summer meeting every year, to be held in succession, at the following 
places, viz. the first at lona, on some day in the summer of 1833; and in 
the following summer the club shall meet at Inverary, Fort William, 
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Portree, Inverness, Blair in Athol, and St. Fillans, and again return to 
lona; so that every seventh meeting shall be held in that island. 
Office-bearers. 
Duke or Arcyie, PResIDENr. 
Sir W. Mac Leop Bannatyne, Vice pitro. 
WreiuiaM F. Skene, Ese. TREASURER. 
Donatp Grecory, Esq. Secrerary. 


Cosmo Innes, Ese. Apvocare. ? 
Arcuipatp Mac Nett, Esq. pirro. (CounciLtors. 
James Ropertson, Esa. W. S. 5 


There are already about 100 members, and the subject of the first prize is 
‘“‘ The introduction of the feudal system into the Highlands, its progress, and 
the effects it had on the manners and customs of the people.” 





SYNOD OF PERTH AND STIRLING, 


The synod of Perth and Stirling agreed on petitioning Parlia- 
ment, that in any alteration that may take place in the church 
of Ireland, in districts where Gaélic is spoken, the gospel be 
preached, and public worship performed, in the vernacular lan- 
ruage 

On the oceasion of serving Alexander MacIntosh (Mac an 
Toshaich), of Mac Intosh, chief of Mac Intosh, captain of clan 
Chattan, &c., heir to his father the late Angus, he entertained a 
numerous om respectable company to dinner at the Hopeton 
Rooms, phage At six o'clock, the piper paraded in full 
costume in front of the hotel, playing the ‘* Gathering of the 
Clans,” as rite summons for dinner. The chair was taken by the 
solicitor general (Cockburn), who had agp as chancellor of 
the jury; and John Anderson, esq., w.s., acted as croupier, 
On ‘‘the long life and happiness of the MacIntosh” being 
given, which was drank with enthusiasm, the piobair-more struck 
up ‘* Failte Mae an Toshaich.” The memory of the late chief 
was drank off in solemn silence, which was broken by the wailing 
notes of that touching lament, ‘‘ Cumhadh mhiec a h’Arisaig.” 
The meeting continued to indulge in such clannish and patriotic 
toasts and sentiments as are calculated to draw closer the bonds 
of friendship and social enjoyments, until a late, or rather early, 
hour. 





A large meteoric stone fell on the North Inch, at Perth, during 
a thunder-storm on the 24th May. 





On the Ist of May, the Scottish Hospital, London, held the 
spring festival at the Crown and Anchor; his Grace the duke 
of Gordon in the chair. Above £500 were subscribed for this 
excellent and long established charity. 
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On the 11th June, Mac Vurich Cluanadh, chief of the Mac 
Phersons, who lately married Miss Davidson, of the house of 
Tulloch, arrived at his seat in | agean. A number of gentlemen, 
with upwards of one thousand inhabitants of Badenach, nearly 
the whole of whom were in the highland dress, escorted the 
carriage for several miles from Dalwhinnie, preceded by pipers 
sounding the clan ‘‘ Gathering.” The procession was headed by 
about fifty horsemen, among whom were Major Towers, C aptains 
Mac Pherson of Biallidmore and of Noidmore, (¢ ‘aptain Cat- 
tanach of Strone, &c. &c. On arrival at the castle, Cluny 
addressed his clansmen in a warm and chieftainlike speech, 
which he concluded by quafting a bumper of whisky to the health 
of all present. This was responded to with three most hearty 
cheers, after which, streams of mountain-dew were poured out as 
libations, to secure the favour of the fates to Tighearn, agus Ban- 
Tighearn Cluanadh. 

Roderick Mac Leod, esq. p. is to be lieutenant and sheriti 
principal of the county of Ci sobre th vice Robert Bruce Eneas 
Mac Leod, esq. resigne ad. 

Sir Archibald Campbell, of Succoth, bart. has been unani- 
mously elected dean of faculty in the university of Glasgow. 

Charles Lennox Cumming Bruce, esq. has, after a strong 
contest, been elected m. vp. for the Inverness district of Burghs. 





The Grand Cross of the Royal Guelphic Order has been con- 
ferred on Lieut.-Gen., the Hon. Alexander Dutt, brother of 
Lord Fife. 

Vice-Admiral Sir P. Malcolm has been appointed K. G. Cross 
of the Order of the Bath. 


MILITARY PROMOTIONS. 
THE HIGHLAND REGIMENTS—42D 
The head quarters of the 42d are at Malta, the reserved com- 
panies at Greenlaw. 
June 14. Capt. William M,. Sloane, from half pay, unat- 


tached, to be Capt., vice Ewen Mac Pherson, who exchanges, 


receiving the difference. 
George Duncan Robertson, to be Ensign by purchase, vice 
Murray, who retires. 
A dramatic company was formed among the privates of the 
reserve of the 42d, at Berwick, which opened with Rob Roy, and 
was very creditably supported. 
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TSTH REGIMENT. 


April 12. A detachment of 3 officers, and about 100 rank 
and file from the depdt at Stirling castle, embarked at Leith 
for Chatham, whence they proceeded to join the service com- 
panies in C eylon. 

May 8. The first division left Stirling for Paisley ; the second, 
commanded by Capt. Lindsay, left on Wednesday. 

Lieut. Wingate has arrived at Plymouth from 7 ‘eylon, where 
the regiment has lost 10 sergeants and 100 me u, ofe holer ra, Ina 
few days. This is the only highland regiment that has ever 
served eastward of the Cape of Good Hope. 


7TOTH REGIMENT. 


April 12. C. Skene, gent., to be Ensign by purchase, vice 
Forbes, promoted in the 2d. 

Ensign — Mac Kay, on half pay, ts dead. 

The head quarters are at York, Upper Canada; the reserve 
companies are at Dundee. 


Qlsr REGIMENT. 


April 5. Capt. Charles Cooke, Yarborough, from the 15th, to 
be Capt., vice Brunker, who exchange S. 

April 12. Lieut. C. H. Edmonstone, from 2lst, to be First 
Lieut., vice Lieut. William Anderson, who exchanges 

Three officers and sixty men, from the depot at Pe rth, sailed 
from Leith for Chatham, in their way to join the service com- 
panies in Upper Canada. 

The head quarters are in Ireland. 


92D REGIMENT. 


March 29. Ensign John Allan de Balinhard, to be Lieut., 
vice Webber, promoted. James Mansfield, gent., to be Ensign, 
vice De Balinhard. 

The 92d or Gordon Highlanders have their head quarters in 
Ireland. This regiment is the next corps which, in rotation, goes 
on foreign service after the 50th, which is now under orders for 
New South Wales. In 1827, the 92d returned from Jamaica, to 
which they were sent immediately after the battle of Waterloo, 
and where they suffered so lamentably from yellow fever. 


Q3pD REGIMENT. 


April 5. Capt. Robe ¥ C — thae] Smyth, from half pay, as 


sub-inspector of militia, to be Capt., vice Smith, appointed to 
the 32d. 
May 27. The reserve cOrps, about 25 strong, under the 


command ot Lieut. Col. Bozou, disembarked at Aberdeen from 
Fort George. and marched into the barracks. 
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June 7. Major Gen. Sir Jasper Nicolls, k.c.B. appointed 
Colonel, vice Major Gen. Sir John Cameron, appointed to the 
command of the 9th. 

The vessel which lately sailed from Cork with a detachment 
proc eeding to join the service companies in the West Indies, put 
into Plymouth, the small-pox having appeared on board. 

Lieut. Dalrymple, of the Royals, has succeeded Lieut. Wilson, 
of the 93d, as Fort Admiral, St. Lucia. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
prntus—( Wales. ) 

In April, at Holywell House, Hants, the lady of J. D. Berrington, esq. 
of Woodlands, Glamorgan, of a son.—On the 20th May, in Arlington-street, 
the lady of Sir Richard William Bulkeley, of a son and _ heir. 

On the 24th of May, at the Rectory, Gunfryston, Pembrokeshire, the 
lady of the Rev. James Cozens, of a son and heir. 

In London, on the 28th of April, the Countess of Denbigh of a son. 

In Chester-street, Grosvenor-place, on the 28th of March, the lady of 
Sir Philip De Malpas Grey Egerton, Bart. of Oulton-park, Cheshire, of a 
son and heir.—QOn the 2d of May, the lady of the Rev. fl. G. Evans, of 
Haverford west, of a son. 

On the 12th of March, Mrs. Griffith, of Bryn'redyn, Maentwrog, 
Merionethshire, cf a son. 

In May, at Bran house, Carmarthenshire, "7 Humphreys, of a son. 

On the 31st of March, the lady of the Rev . W. Johnson, of Amlwch, 
of a daughter. 

On the 26th of March, at Summer-hill, near Wrexham, the lady of Capt. 
Kyrke, of a son.—In May, at Blackheath, the lady of W. King,esq.of ason. 

On the 22d of May, in Dover-street, London, the lady of Charles 
Tracey Leigh, esq. of a daughter.—At Tenby, the lady of Charles Llewellyn, 
esq. assistant-surgeon of the 25th Regt. E.1.C. Bengal Native Infantry, 
of a son. 

In March, at Mount Sion, near Oswestry, the lady of R. Hill Miers, esq. 
of a daughter.—On the 8th of June, at Brighton, the lady of Charles 
Morgan, esq. of Ruperra, of a daughter—On the 26th of May, Lady 
Mostyn, of Talacre, of daughter. 

On the 10th of June, Mrs. Owen, Ynysgyngar, of a son. 

On the 13th of June, the lady of Sir W. P. L. Phillips, Bart. of Orlandon, 
Pembrokeshire, of a daughter —On the 4th of April, at Carmarthen, Mrs. 
Phillips, wife of Capt. Phillips, of a daughter. 

On the Ist of April, at Lanelay, Glamorgan, Mrs. Seymour, of a daugh- 
ter—On the 4th of May, in Brook-street, London, the Hon. Mrs. Stanley, 
the lady of E.J. Sti unley, esq. M.P. of a daughter. 

On the 26th of March, the lady of the Rev. Wm. Thomas, of Trevor, 
Anglesey, of a son and heir—Late ‘ly, at Flookersbrook, Chester, the 
lady of the Rev. John Thorpe, of a son—l ately, the wife of Mr. 
T roughton, of Aldwalton, was safely delivered of one son and three daugh- 
ters, all living! 

On the 14th of April, at Gorddinog, the lady of the Rev. James Vincent, 
of a son. 

In May, at Carditl, th lady of Rt. W. Walliams, esq. of a son.—On 
the Sth of April, at Glyn, the lady of Wilham Williams esq. of a son 
and heir 
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srerus—(Caledonian. ) 


On the 27th of May, the Countess of Buchan, of a son.—In May, at 
Bigtoun, the lady of Wm. Bruce, esq. younger, of Symbester, advocate, 
of a son. 

On the 14th of May, at Kinnaird castle, Lady Carneigie, of Southesk, 
of ason. 

At Kilmaron castle, on the 16th of May, the lady of James Ogilvy 
Dalgleish, esq. of twins.—On the 22d of May, at Eden, Mrs. Grant Duff, 
of a daughter. : 

On the 19th of May, at Worthing, Mrs. Capt. Fraser, rn. of a daughter. 

At Stanley grove, the lady of the Hon. Col. Grant, of Ytilk, of a son.— 
On the 8th of April, at Leith, the wife of the Rev. James Grant, of a son. 

On the 9th of April, Mrs. Col. Forbes Leith, of Whitehaugh, Aberdeen- 
shire, of a son. 

On the 3d of May, at Dunollay, the lady of Capt. Mac Dougal, r.N. 
chief of his name, of a son.—QOn the 30th of May, at Minto-street, Edin- 
burgh, the lady of Major Mac Gregor, of a daughter.—-On the 1st of May, 
at Conan house, Lady Mac Kenzie, of Gairloch, of a son.—On the 31st of 
March, at Drumfin, Mull, the lady of Hugh Mac Lean, esq. younger, of 
Coll, of a son-—On the 13th of April, at Edinburgh, Mrs. Mace Neil, of 
l vadale, of a son.—On the 14th of June, at the Fast Manse, Greenock, 
Vrs. Menzies, of a son. 

On the 7th of May, at Inches, Mrs. Robertson. of Inches, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES—( Cambrian. ) 


On the 10th of April, at Kentchurch, Herefordshire, G. Bentham, esq. 
only son of Sir S. Bentham, k.s. 6. to Sarah, daughter of Sir Harford Jones 
Brydges, bart. of Boultibrook.—On the 15th of May, at Llanspyddyd, the 
very Rev. Thomas Bevan, M.a. archdeacon of St. David’s, prebendary of 
Krecknock, and vicar of Carmarthen, to Ann, second daughter of the late 
Rev. David Williams, Lv. B. of Llanspyddyd, Breconshire.—On the 3d of 
April, at St. Paul’s church, Bristol, James bradley, esq.of Portland square, 
Bristol, to Mrs. Williams, widow of the late Thomas Williams, jun. esq. of 
Cowbridge.—On the 21st of May, at St. Bride's, Pembroke, the Rev. 
Richard Buckley, to Mary Thomasina Phillips. 

On the 22d of May, 1). Davies, esq. of the Bridge, Cardigan, to Miss 
(jriffiths, daughter of the Rev. Mr. Gritiiths, of Berllan, Pembrokeshire. 
At Manchester, R. Davies, esq. youngest son of the late Rev. T. Davies, 
rector of Llanderfel, Merionethshire, to Miss Ashley, only daughter of the 
late William Asbly, esq. Bunbury.—On the 21st of May, at Newport, 
Monmouthshire, by the Rev. A. A. Isaacson, vicar, Charles Thomas Des- 
mond, esq. to Miss Agnes Fell Lancaster, of Clifton, Bristol; and afterwards, 
in conformity with Mr. Desmond’s creed, the ceremony was performed by 
the Rev. Mr. Portal, of the Roman Catholic church. 

On the 16th of April, at Llangollen, by the Rev. R. Briscoe, M. a. Thomas 
Edwards, esq. to Elizabeth, youngest daughter of the late John Eyton, esq. 
both of Llangollen—On the 31st of May, at Whitford, by the Rev. E. 
Roberts, vicar, Mr. J. Elias, only son of the Rev. John Elias, Anglesey, to 
Harriet, second daughter of Richard Maurice, esq. of Plasuchaf, near 
Moston.—On the 29th of May, at Holyhead, by the Rev. John Jones, M. A. 
Charles Ball Elliott, esq. Sackville-street, Dublin, to Ellen, fourth daughter 
of Edmund Roberts, esq. Ucheldre Park, Holyhead. 

On the 26th of March, at Abergele, by the Rev. R. Jackson, a.m. John 
Foulkes, esq. Peniarth, to Miss Lloyd, Tymawr, near Abervele. 
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In April, at Oystermouth, Charles Gilbart, esq. to Eleanor, youngest 
daughter of the late Mr. John Beynon, of Pittan, Gower.—On the 26th of 
May, at Munich, Count Pote mkin, ambass: idor from his Imperial Majesty 
the Emperor of Russia, at the court of Bavaria, to Eliza Mary Rose. 
daughter of E. M. Grainger, esq. of ‘Twysog, Denbighshire. 

On the 17th January, at Clare, Suffolk, by the Rev. John Cox, William 
Hughes, esq. of No. 35, Great Coram-street, London, to Emily, daughter of 
the late Lieutenant-General Elwes, of Stoke College, Suffolk. —On the 7th 
of June, at Llanycil, by the Rev. John Lloyd, the Rev. John Hughes, of 
Fairfield House . Wrexham, to Miss Grace Jones, of Glantrewerin, Bala. 

On the 29th of May, the Venerable Avebdeac on Jones, to Sarah, only 
daughter of the late Robert Davies, esq. of Llanbedr.—On the 8th of May, 
at Kensington, Charles Gwillim Jones, esq. of Gray’s Inn, London, son of 
the late Rev. J. Jones, of Foy, Herefordshire, to Miss Margaret Ilardwick, 
of Kensington. 

On the 17th of June, at Penrice, John Dillwyn Llewellyn, esq. of Pen- 
llergare, eldest son of L. W. Dillwyn, esq. m. p. to Emma Thomasina, 
daughter of the late Thomas M. Talbot, esq. of Margam Park.—In June, 
at London, Oliver Lloyd, esq. of Cardigan, to Sarah Elizabeth Gertrude, 
daughter of Benjamin Edward Hall, esq. of Paddington Green. 

On the 18th of June, at Berriew, by the Rev. John Jones, the Rev. 
George Norman, m. a. head-master of Stafford Royal Free Grammar School, 
to Mary, eldest daughter of the late Mr. Humphreys, of Berriew Rectory, 
Montgomeryshire. 

On the - of May, at St. George’s church, Hanover-square, Walter Owen 
: rice, esq. Liandillo, to Miss Evans, of Glanantcoy, in the county of 

Cardigan. 

At Llansaintfraid, Montgomeryshire, by the Rev. H. W. Jones, E.S. B. 
Roberts, esq. of Bryn, to Hannah, the accomplished daughter of J. Lewis, 
esq. of White Hall, and well known as the author of “The Lover lost ;” 
“ Kilmerana;” Kc. Ke. 

On the 28th of May, at Ruabon, by the Rev. T. Thomas, s. a. Edward 
Tench, esq. of Hewell, in the county of Warwick, to Amelia, eldest 
daughter of Exuperius Pickering, esq. of Newbridge cottage, Ruabon.—On 
the 3d he June, at L oo ‘ky WV liam Thomas, esq. of Liwynberllan, to 
Mrs. Jane Williams, of L langadoc ‘*k.—QOn the 17th of May, at Wrexham, 
A. ae . Thornley, esq. to Miss Livingston, sister to C aptain Livingston, ot 
the former place.—On the 26th of March, at Liverpool, Samuel Tipper, 
esq. of Whitebrook, Monmouthshire, to Elizabeth, third daughter of the 
late Johnson Gore, esq.—On the 2d of April, at Torquay, the Rev. George 
Trevelyan, eldest son of the late Archdeacon Trevelyan, to Frances Anne, 
only daughter of the late Lieutenant-Colonel Lumsden. 

On the 11th of June,at M: ulborough, Anna Margaretta, second daughter 
~ Sir G. Gnffith Wilhams, bart. to sheney li. Lyons, esq. youngest son of 

. Lyons, esq. of Tenby.—On the 22d of June, at St George’s , Hanover- 
es London, Lloyd ‘Vaughan W atkins, esq. of Penoyre, M. P. ‘for Breck- 
nock, to Sophia Louisa Henrietta, daughter of Sir Geo. Pocock, bart.— 
Lately, at Llandebie, Carnarvonshire, K. M. Williams, esq. of Mynydd- 
hirion, near Llandillo, to Eliza, only daughter of John Heptinst: ul, esq. of 
Cwmeoch.—On the 21st of May, John W oods, esq. clerk of the peace for 
the county of Glamorgan, to ne Davids, of Cwm, in the county of C 
marthen. 

MARRIAGES—( Caledonian. 

On the Pie of June, Hugh Bremner, esq. W. S. to Catherine. youngest 

daughter of Robert Menzies, esq. T rinity ey On the 30th of April, 
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Mr. George Augustus Brigstocke, merchant, Leith, fifth son of the Rev. 
Thomas Brigstocke, vicar of Llawhaden, Pembrokeshire, to Agnes, eldest 
daughter of the late Thomas Fraser, esq. of Crailinghall, Roxburghshire. 

On the 15th of April, at Blair Manse, the Rev. Duncan Campbell, 
minister of the parish of Moulin, to Jane Mac Conochie, eldest daughter of 
the Rev. Stewart. 

On the 14th of March, at Aberdeen, Capt. Duff, 92d regiment, to Emma, 
only daughter of Deputy Commissary General Haines, Merrion-street, 
Dublin. 

On the 13th of May, Alexander Fraser, Inverness, to Margaret, daughter 
of the late captain Mac Ritchie, Leith—On the 30th of April, James 
Farquharson, esq. of Invercauld, chief of Clan Finlay, to Janet Hamil- 
ton, eldest daughter of the late general Francis Dundas, of Sanson, Ber- 
wickshire. ‘The happy event was celebrated with great rejoicing. The 
tenants on the extensive estates from Logie Colstone to Glenshee, gave 
themselves up to mirth and revelry. Lady Farquharson considerately or- 
dered a distribution of oatmeal to all the servants and poor, and Cairn 
na cuimhne, the name of which is the Clan Slogan, was considerably aug- 
mented by the enthusiastic mac Errachers. 

On the 11th of May, at Hornsey, near London, Alexander Grant, esq. of 
Newington Green, to Frances Julia, daughter of J. 8. Reyner, esq. 

On the 2d of May, the Rev. Alex ander Mac Kenzie, chapel of ease, 
Oban, Argyle, to Ann, daughter of the late Wm. Shaw, esq. 

On the ‘T. 5th of April, at lieut.-gen. Sir John Hope’s mansion, Edinburgh, 
Wm. Me Turk, M.D. of Bradford, to Beatrrce Rishton, yonngest daughter 
of captain D. Mac Dougal, of Adentrive, Argyle. 

On the 9th of May, at Aldmore near Tain, in Ross, the Rev. Walter Ross 
Taylor, minister of Thurso, to Isabella, second daughter of William Murray, 
esq. of Westfield. 

On the 23d of April, Robert Sutherland Taylor, esq. sheriff-clerk of 
Sutherland, to Mary Poyntz, youngest daughter of the late colonel Innes 


Munro, of Poyntzfield. 





pEATHS.—( Cambrian. ) 

Lately Maurice Bieby, esq. of Llanvyliin, Montgomeryshire.—On the 
21st of M: iy, at Kelsterton, Northop, Flintshire, after a protracted illness, 
Thomas Bate, esq. in the 65th year of his age-—On the 8th ult. at Wrex- 
ham, Harriet, wife of Samuel Boyde ll, esq. and third daughter of the late 
J. B. Watson, esq. of Terrick Hall, in the county of Salop.—At Bruges, in 
the Pas de Calais, a maiden lady, Mlle. Bosey, at the advanced ay ge of 116.— 
On the 28th of March, at Pembroke, sudde nly, aged 59, E liens the wife of 
John Bowling, esq. of Bullibar, Magistrate for the C ounty of Pembroke.— 
April 27th, at Hilston-house, near Monmouth, aged 74, General Sir Robert 
Brownrig, bart. G.c.b. Colonel of the 9th foot, and Governor of Ceylon. 

On the 3rd of April, in St. John-street, Chester, in the 74th year of his 
age, deeply lamented by his afflicted family, the Rev. Roger Clough, Canon 
of St. Asaph, and Rector of Llansannan, in the county of Denbigh. —Apnil 
16th, in Grosvenor-square, London, the Right Hon. Henry George, Earl of 
Carnarvon, a highly respected nobleman. He is succeeded by his son Lord 
Porchester. 

Lately, at Llansamlet, aged 105, Anne David. She was the widow of a 
collier, and had resided during her long life within one mile of the Swansea 


C opper W orks. 
At Brecon, Clement, second son of the late Clement Ekins, esq. surgeor 
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in the 95d Regiment of Highlanders.—On the 4th of May, at Trevechan, 
Aberystwith, aged 72, Mr. John Evans, formerly the first partner in the firm 
of Evans, Jones, and Davies, bankers. Asa banker, his liberality and use- 
fulness were proverbial; and, many persons in Aberystwith and its neigh- 
bourhood are wholly indebted to his beneficent assistance for their ~- nt 
wealth and prosperity — June 20th, at Harrow, Middlesex, aged 68, the 
Rev. Benjamin Evans, under master of the nelebeated Harrow scheol. 

Apnil 3d, at Clifton, Morgan Llefler, esq. late of Pontypool.—Apmil 11th 
the Rev. Rowland Hill. The venerable gentleman was seized with alarm- 
ing symptoms about a week previously, from which illness he was des- 
tined never to recover. He was in the 89th year of his age. [lis physical 
powers had been long in a declining state, but his intellectual energies re- 
mained almost unimpaired to the last moment of his existence. He at 
length sunk under a gradual decay of nature,and died without a groan. On 
Monday morning, April 8th, he preached for the last time to an immense 
audience, composed principally of the boys belonging to the Sunday School 
{ nion, whom he had been in the habit of addressing on every successive 
Easter Monday, for some years past. On Tuesday morning he expressed 
some desire to address the girls connected with the same schools, which 
was also his accustomed practice ; but being very unwell, he was dissuaded 
trom it by his friends; and his assistant, the Rev. Mr. Waite, officiated in 
his room. During the morning of that day, he found it necessary to he 
down in his bed, from which he never rose more. His friends, who at- 
tended him during his last moments, state, that although articulation failed 
him, they have no doubt but he was perfectly conscious of every thing trans- 
piring around him until he breathed his last. Thus has died, at a good old 

e, this somewhat eccentric, but much respected and venerable Christian. — 
On the Ist of April, the Rev. Jeffery Holland, Rector of Dolbenmaen, 
Carnarvon. 2d of April, in his 43d year, at Plas Onn, near Mold, Edward 
Jones Lu: ghe ‘Ss, Sq. altera short but severe illness. 

anny 24th, Willam Jones, formerly affiue ‘nt, died in ‘Trelleck poor- 
house, aged 81, and was buried in the church- yard. i soon, however, as 
the minister of a adjoining parish heard of the circumstance, he informed 
the authorities, that the deceased had pointed out a spot close to the graves 
of his wife a. son in Llanishen church-yard, where he had earnestly desired 
to be buried. Ilis wishes were complied with, the body was disinhumed, 
and reimterred according to his request.—Mareh, in London, aged 33, T. 
Rogers Jones, esq. solicitor, Swansea.—On the 17th ult. after a long illness, 
Mary, the wife of Capt. Robert Jones, of Abersoch, near Pwllheli, aged 60. 

27th March, Marianne, second daughter of the Rev. David Jamas, curate 
of Llanwney, Montgomeryshire—On Saturd: iy se’nnight, at the Chapel 
House, W otton-U nderedge, muc h respected and lamented, the Rev. Theo- 
yhilus Jones, after an illness of a few days. He was co-pastor with the 

tev. Rowland Hill upwards of sixteen years, and it is a singular circum- 
stance, that he never engaged in any public service after he he ard of the re- 
moval of that venerable and e xcelle ‘nt man.—QOn Saturd; iy, the 18th of M: ty, 
— is Johnson, esq. of the Bute and Rumney Iron Works.— On the 3d 

f April, Mary, relict of the late Griffith Jones, of Wern, esq. She had 
a the age of 73 years —23d March, at Rugby, after a severe illness, 
in his 15th year, sincerely lamented, Pryce, son of Pryce Jones, esq. of 
Ceffronydd, Montgomeryshire. Apnil ist, at Broadway, near Montgomery, 
Lady Jones, wife of C aptain Sir Charles Thomas Jones, R.N. 

At Corse; gydol, Frances, daughter of Bell L loyd, esq. and niece of Lord 
Mostyn. Lately at Nha ivi Lhe th, ag ged 3. John Lewis, esq. 
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AtCardifl, on the 7th May, Sarah, wife of Francis Minnitt, esq. Comp- 
troller of his Majesty's Customs.—On the 8th April, at Tynycaia, St. Brides 
Major, Glamorgan, John Price Martin, esq. formerly of Calcutta, and 
latterly of Cheltenham. His death was occasioned by over exertion in 
endeavouring to extinguish a fire caused by the carelessness of a servant 
maid in one of the bed chambers. He succeeded in his endeavours, but 
the effects of the heated air and subsequent exposure to cold, produced 
such a rapid inflammation of the lungs, as to baffle all the skill of medical 
assistance. In him were blended all the virtues of the husband, friend, and 
sincere christian.—On the 23d March, at Brynsodyn, near Dolgelley, after 
a long illness, aged 39, Lady Ellen Moore, a native of lreland.—Lately 
at Tymawr Lledied, Cardiganshire, aged 79, Mrs. Elizabeth Creber, daugh- 
ter of the celebrated antiquary and poet, Lewis Morris, esq. ( Llewellyn 
ddu o fon. )—On the 2d May, at Barmouth, Miss Wynn, daughter of the 
lateWm. Manney, esq. of Maes y Neuadd and Maes y Pandy, in the county 
of Merioneth. 

At Dolgelley, aged 68, the Rev. Thomas Owen, head master of Dol- 
gelley school.—On the 27th of May, at ‘Towyn Merionethshire, aged 83, 
Mr. Griffith Owen, formerly of the Raven inn. He was a native of Pen- 
morfa, Carnarvonshire, and was one of the most celebrated harpers Wales 
ever produced. 

At Bath, Elizabeth, daughter of Wm. Philips, jun. esq. of Witston 
House, Monmouthshire—On the 19th of May, aged 77, Mr. Thomas 
Prichard, late of Tyddyn-mawr, Llanfihangel Ysceiflog, Anglesey ; whose 
remains measured six feet six inches. 

On the 2nd ult. at Bodunig, Llanrwst, Catherine Lloyd, youngest daughter 
of the late William Lloyd Roberts, esq. of Cefn y Coed, Denbighshire.—- 
On the 20th May, Laura Ann, youngest daughter of Abraham Rowlands, 
esq. Nanty Glo, Monmouthsbire.—April 17, George Clayton Roche, esq. 
of Clareston who about three years ago served the office of High Sheriff 
of the county of Pembroke, His death was occasioned by his being scorched 
trom the accidental burning of his bed curtains. 

On the 2ist March, at the advanced age of 101, Mary Shankland, for- 
merly of Llansagurnen, near Langharne, Carmarthenshire, leaving one son, 
seven grandchildren, and thirty-one great grand children. 

On the 11th May, aged 66, Margaret ‘Trevor, relict of the late George 
Withers, esq. of Oswestry, and sister of the late Rev. Dr. Trevor. 

On the 10th of June, at the Vicarage, Clynnog, in his 77th year, and 
about 24 years vicar of that parish, the Rev. H. Williams. 


pEaTHs—( Caledonian.) 


There died a few months ago, at Murthly castle, Perthshire, Shemus 
Anderson, an eccentric character, who was hen-keeper, and official fool in 
the family for three-score years. Jamie was something more than four feet 
in height, and of corresponding proportions, but deformed. He had read a 
good deal, had an excellent memory; and, whatever he might have appeared 
professionally, he was, like other fools, by no means blind to his own inte- 
rest. There were found in a box, filled with newspapers, &c. bank-notes 
for £300, and buried in a corner £20 insilver. About his bed were found 
£56 in notes, and a receipt for £30, which with £20 in specie, makes £426, 
of which he left £12 per annum to a destitute brother. ee 

[In Devonshire-place, London, April 20, Lieut.-Col. John Baillie, of Leys, 
Director of the East India Company, and M. P. for the Inverness district of 
Burghs.—At London, Margaret, eldest daughter of Charles Bannerman, esq. 
of Crimonmogat, Aberdeenshire. 
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At London, April 26, Lady Adelaide C. Campbell, daughter of Ear! 
Cawdor.—At Barcaldine, Henry Charles Alensnda er, youngest child of Sir 
Duncan a bart.—At Marchmont Liouse, April 9, Sir William 
Purves Hume Campbell, bart. aged 67.—At Southsea, April 1, Jane, aged 
oa and on the following day, Mary, aged 17, daughters of Capt. James 

Campbe ll, nw. — At Rothsay, May 15, Mrs. Mary Anne C olquhoun, 
widow of the late Right Hon. Archibald Cc olquhoun, of Killermont, lord 
clerk registe r. 

At Annfield House, Fife, Dame Mary Falconer, relict of the late Sir —_ 
Colquhoun, of Luss, bart.—At Wester Pittendreic M Elgin, May 21, Capt. 
D. Falconer, aged 66 —At Keil House, Argyle, Jane Johnston, wife of 
Lieut.-Col. “teat c. B. 96th regt. 

At the Manse of Inveraven, Banff, April 12, the Rev. Wm. Grant, minis- 
ter, aged 75, and in the 41st year of his ministry. —At Inverness, March 27, 
the widow of the late Lieut. = Gordon, of the 92d rect. 

Died at Glasgow, June 4, the Mev. Donald Mac Coll, of the Scottish 
episcopal church.—At Shal on East Indies, Dec. 22, Lieut. Davidson 
Mae Kenzie, 1st Regiment native cavalry —At Edinburgh, May 28, James 
Mac Farlane, esq. late collector of Excise.—May 13, Mrs. Flora Maclean, 
relict of Capt. John Macdonald, of 50th Regt. —At Rothsay, May 27, John 
Mac Lean, formerly of Torringbeg, Mull.—At the Gorbals, Glasgow, April 
21, the Rev. Dr. James Mac Lean, minister of that parish, aged 72, in the 
40th year of his ministry. —At Madras, Jan. 13, Ann, youngest daughter of 
the late Col. Donald Mac I a of Ellan Hirta, or the ‘toh ind of St. Kilda.— 
At Paisley, June 14, aged 84, James Mac Millan, a genuine Highlander of 
the old school, who used to renaies , inthe feeling of Old Mortality, annual 
visits to the various fields of battle —On the 13th of April, Samuel, 2d son 
of the Rev. Samuel Mac Millan, Aberdeen.—On the 13th April, at his seat, 
Balvie, in Badenach, James Mac Pherson, esq. son of the celebrated trans- 
lator of Ossian.—On the 10th of May, at Edinburgh, Capt. Duncan Mac 
Pherson, late of the 92d Regt-— May 30, in Princes-street, Hlanover-square, 
London, Major General Sir John Malcolm, G.c.B., K.L s.. &c.—On the 
25th of May, at Madderty, Perthshire, David Malcolm, L.L.p. chaplain 
to his late majesty.—On the 2d of May, at Glasgow, suddenly, John, 
youngest son of the late Mathieson, of Atadale, Ross.—On the 30th 
of April, at West Newington, James Campbell Murdoch, late of the 91st o1 
Argyle Highlanders. 

WwW unfortunately have not space. for a few other Deaths. 


PRICES OF CANAL SHARES, AND FORE IGN AND 
ENGLISH FUNDS. 


CANALS IN WALES. 
Brecknock and Abergavenny, 80/.; Glamorganshire, 290/.; Monmouth- 
shire, 198/.; Montgomery, 85/.; Shrewsbury, 255/.; Swansea, 220/. 


FOREIGN FUNDS, 

Closing price, June 22.—Austrian Bonds, 96}; Belgian, 92; Brazilian, 
68; Buenos Ayres, 26; Chilian, 26; Columbian, 21}; ditto 1824, 24; 
Danish, 74; Greek, 40; Mexican 5 per cent. 30, ditto 6 per cent. 36}; 
Peruvian, 20; Portuguese, 60; Prussian, 101} ; ditto 1822, 1034; Russian, 
104}; Spanish, 19¢ ; ditto 18 23, 17; Dutch, 49}; French Rentes, 5 per 
cent. 104; ditto 3 per cent. 7 } 

ENGLISH FUNDS. 

June 22.— Bank Stock, 204) ; 3 percent. Red. 894 ; 3 per cent. Consols 

shut; New 34 percent. shut; New 4 per cent. 103 
(HARLES Epmonns, RroXer, Changer A 










































